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PKEStDENT UATTHEW HENRY BUCKHAM 
Univeralty of Vennont 



Thm aaitb the Ixird of Hosts, I took thee from the aheepoote, from 
foUowing the sheep, to be miff over my people. — ^11 Sem. 7:8. 

This is so frequent an occuirence in human e^)erience, the 
calling of men &om the sheepcote to national leadersliip, that 
it has become a commonplace of moralists. But it never ceases 
to be an impressive fact, and may well be studied for the instruc- 
tion with wluch it is charged. The callings of divine Providence 
rest on good reasotis which we may well seek to discover. 'Why 
are shepherds of sheep so often called to be kings of men ? 

I. Let us try to get the essential out d that which is inciden- 
tal in the fact imder review. The pastoral caUing stands for 
mtich in itself. It is human life as first organized — social 
life in its freshness and simplicity. Idealized in after s^s it 
inspnres the poetry of the idyl and the pastoraL When life 
becomes luxurious and corrupt a Tacitus or a Rousseau recalls 
the pastoral life to men's ima^pnation, and it becomes the fashion 
to mimic its simplicity and innocence. But that which is good 
in the pastoral life takes on a larger good in the more developed 
agricultural life with its fixed homes, its seed time and harvests, 
its granaries and fruits. God calls men to leadership also 
from the furrow, from the harvest field, from the garden and 
the vineyard. And we cannot stop here. From every humble 
caUing in life men have been advanced to high station — ^from 
fishing and tent-making, from type-setting and rail-splitting, 
from the tanner's vat and the shoemaker's bench, from the 
saihng craft and the ferry boat, from opening and shutting of a 
steam valve, from a hundred arts and industries. And was 
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not the world's supreme leader taken from the bench of the 
cazpenter? 

But we should make a great, though common, mistake if we 
should conclude from these facts that the lai^er life is a scnl in 
which the masterful virtues cannot grow. This life also has 
furnished to mankind its share of leaders. The noble families 
of the nations have had their represratatives in the fields vhtxt 
great deeds have been wrouj^t "Noblesse oblige" has been 
not only a cry but a power. We look especially to this life far 
certain qualities essential to the highest manhood, for what we 
call the chivalrous qualities, courtesy, refinement, a delicate 
sense of the respect due to others, toleration, frankness, charity. 
But these are councils of perfection not fundamental principles, 
Bowers rather than roots of character. A man can have them 
and not be a leader. The prime, essential, indispensaUe 
virtues and qualities which make strong and prevailing man- 
hood and womanhood are of another order. What are they ? 
Why do we look for them; why does God himself seem to find 
them more frequently in some callings than in others; and 
how can we retain them as life becomes more complex and 
artificial? 

3. We shall vety soon in this quest, I think, reach the con- 
clusion that what we call character depends largely on the 
existence and paramountcy of a few smpk primordial virtues 
which are within the reach of all, not dependent on special gifts 
or opportunities. They are: 

a) The economic virtues, industry, thrift, sobriety, including 
also an instinctive and persistent horror of waste, waste of 
substance, of time, of opportunity, of life, of self. A teacher, 
an employer of men, can usually pick out those who are fore- 
ordained to promotion and success. They are those who are 
t(»ling upward while thdr companions loiter and dawdle and 
sleep. One great advantf^ which the j^pherd lad and the 
boy from the artisan's family have is that these are virtues of 
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Decesaty to them, and having been once acquired are available 
in other and higher affairs. 

b) Next are the domestic virtues — love of kin, fidelity to 
borne and friends and neighbors, the respect of the sexes for each 
other, and the sanctity of nuuriage. Not only are these virtues 
in themselves, but they safeguard all other virtues. One who 
keeps himself in close touch with father and mother and sister, 
who feels that everywhere kind eyes and land hearts are follow- 
ing him, and that to bring ^adness to those dear ejres and 
hearts would be the greatest joy to him, will never go far astray 
and may even for their sake do things beyond himself. 

c) .^ain, the patriotic virtues. We have seen in this country 
— and have read the same story over and over again m the history 
of other countries— how stroi^ a force in the development of 
character is the prindple of patriotism — how it sobers, steadies, 
and enlarges manhood, and womanhood too — how, when the 
emergency comes whidi rouses patriotic feelii^, it suddenly, 
in a angle day, changes aboy into a man; a^Iintoawoman — 
how it pushes aside with a Dante-like contempt those who can 
(mly carp and jeer while others do the fitting and the work, 
and steps out into the arena of strife ready to dare all and do 
all for some just and holy cause. 

d) And, crowning all, the rel^us virtues, those which have 
thdr source in reli^m, and especially in what the Scriptures 
call the fear of God, which does not mean dread of God, tenor 
in the thought of God — and yet is not the same as the love of 
God which is a high attmnment, the outcome of experience and 
reflection and prayer — but that primary right feeling toward 
God which is made up of awe and reverence and devoutness — 
the feeling toward God which men have who get their reli^on 
from nature and much personal thought and the spirit of God, 
ratlm than from books and human teachings. Other environ- 
ments are favorable to other types of religion — beautiful types 
some of them, the ascetic, the contemplative, the mystic — but 
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the reU^on which tends to make men staundi, robust in practical 
affairs, good at need, good in all winds and weather, is the 
kind which comes through the ezperien^s of shepherds and 
tent-makers and fishermen. 

3. But the )rouths that have had this training in the pastoral 
and home-bred virtues, can they keep it in the larger life which 
opens before them ? No doubt the life of freedom and oppor- 
tunity endangers these virtues. They were never more sympa- 
thetically portrayed than in the "Cotter's Saturday Night," 
and yet Bums went out from such a home to encounter the 
teiiq>tations of luxurious society and to fall before them. The 
son of the man whom God called from the sheepcote to leader- 
ship bst the fundamental virtues of which we have spoken, 
lost his strenuous manhood and became a voluptuary, lost 
domestic virtue, lost national pride and loyalty in a lax cosmo- 
politanism, lost the fear of God, and in consequence descended 
from the high place he ought to have kept to be a roui, a cynic, 
a trifler, a virtuoso in "ivory and apes and peacocks." Men 
doubtless moralized on it as men do now, and said, "See what 
has befallen the son of the man whom God called from the sheep- 
cote to be leader of Israel, and know that wealth and prosperity 
and power ere not good for man ; they ensnare and corrupt him, 
it were better for him to have followed the sheep." 

But is this so ? Is such moralizing just ? Were it not strange 
that God has made this life full of things of beauty and made us 
eager to get them — has made us capable of manifold lovely arts 
and high adornments and enrichments of life, and made these 
things the rewards of virtue, of earnest striving and patient well- 
d(»ng, and then has put his curse on them and made them agen- 
cies for our corruption and undoing ? Shall we bid the shepherd 
lad remain in his sheepcote, the blacksmith stick to his forge, the 
poet live on in his cottage, lest in the great world they come to grief ? 

No — ^but we will say, " Be the king if you can, but be the 
shepherd king. Be the United States senator if you can, but keep 
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the virtues of the blacksmith's home in the senatorial life. 
When 70U feel that the society around you is growing artificial 
and intercourse is innncere and everything sophisticated and un- 
real, go back and get in touch again with the simpler and more 
gmuine life out of which you came. As the queen used to go 
to Balmoral and At by the ingle of her humble cottagers and 
Jeam useful lesscms of Hfe; as Mr. Lincoln loved to have a 
chat widi one of the plain men from whom he came; as every 
wise statesman consults with his constituents back in the coimtry 
homes; as ibe divine, learned in rabbinical and patristic lore, 
gets some of his best (Uvimty and his sermons by talking with 
his sexton or his gardener — so it is good, it is wholesome to the 
mind and sanitary to the aoul for everyone to keep connection with 
that life, whatever it may be, which is nearest to nature and really. 
^;ain, we will bid our young aspirants cherish the spirit of 
youth and cling to the best things gained in youth. Woids- 
wcsth wished that his days should be jmned each to each in 
natural jnety. It were good for us all that the best of each 
period of life should pass on to the next. It were good to keep 
as kmg as posabte the ideality of youth. There is, for instance, 
the o^ge idealism. One who has had the great privilege of 
bang a member of a college has a tie which binds him to the 
oHKeption oi Hfe for which a college stands. And then there are 
one's church relations. Most right-minded young persons in 
these times enter into church ielatu)ns. They do this in those 
youthful years when conscience is tender and active, when the 
heart readily responds to the appeals of divine love, and the 
will rejoices in acts of holy obedience. It is good to hold fast to 
this eariy faith. It is luit a agn of supoiority to lose it, for it 
is usually lost l^ neglect. In these stirring times when the 
tnio^Kt is ever ringuog out the challenge, " Who is on the Lord's 
aide ?" it is good to feel that this question is dedded, that one 
is committed, and pledged, and can be counted on in the good 
enterprises in iriiich the Christian church is leader. 
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And this brings us to say finally, Let us cultivate a religicoi 
which puts due emphaas on the ethical and practical side of 
human Ufe. I do not {dead for an undue entasis on this ^de 
— to the cUspart^ment of the imaginatioD, the emotjonal, the 
mystic elements in the religious life — those which make men 
devout and unworldly and saintly. But, strange as it may 
sound, these are the easier attainments in religion. It was eaaer 
ioc Solomon to make that sublime prayer at the dedication of 
the temple than to live a blameless life. It is easier for any of 
us to be pious than to be honest. But hard as it is to be honest, 
to be true to that in us and above which is deepest and highest 
and best, it is easier with rel^on than without it To bring 
heavenly natives down to help us in the discharge of earthfy 
duties is one of the holiest offices of religion. Therefore let 
the man whose integrity is in danger of being overborne by 
conventionalities seek aid in a religion which is strongly realistic, 
which never gets away bom the fear of God, which can ang 
and soar with St. Paul in the Epistle to the Ephesians and the 
thirteenth chapter of Corinthians but never lets go of the Sermon 
on the Mount and the Epistle of James, which so requires hard 
work during ax days, that Sunday will be welcomed as a day 
of real rest, which sympathizes with and blesses men who use 
tools and ply manual axts, which mellows and sanctifies the 
cares and troubles, joys and sorrows of family and kindred, 
friends and neighbors, which calls no human art or relation 
common which it can fill with its blessing and so make holy. 
Thus in great cities, amid civilisation however splendid, in 
sodety however luxurious, ministered to by all the arts, beset 
by all the corruptions of modem life, young men and maidens 
may keep themselves as ample, and pure, and true hearted, 
and strong as in the days of antique virtues, and may add thereto 
the new powers and fadHties for living whidi the new civilization, 
essentially a Christian civilization, has put into their hands for 
the adornment and enrichment of their lives. 
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Addbess to ihb Class 
Members 0} the Graduating Class: 

I suppose it would be regarded as a Int of baccalaureate 
flattery to assume that cdlege graduates are foreordained to be 
leaders of men. As individuals, of course, they are not all so 
destined — as a class they are. More and more in our time and 
country they are coming to be, and are e]q)ected to be, leaders in 
the communities in which they live — some leaders of few, some 
of many. When a man emerges into public prominence and 
his biography is given, we expect to be told at what college he 
was graduated. This implies the acknowledged potency of a 
Eb^al education in life. But it implies much more than that. 
Graduation in a college of high grade selects men and women 
by Uieir moral more than by their intellectual qualities. Many 
are called but few are chosen. Many start but few arrive. A 
hundred enter a class and fifty are graduated. Not that all 
who faH out by the way fail because they are unworthy to reach 
the end. Hiat we could not say remembering those who have 
been with you for a time and whom you miss today. But in 
general in our American communities the struggle for survival 
to the end of a college course, the struggle with poverty and 
hardship and the chances of life, is a moral struggle, and success 
means the survival of the qualities that make up strong, masterful 
character. And the same law holds all through life. Success 
in any high sense is moral superiority — the ascendency of virtue. 
And the virtue which here prevails is the ag^egate of the mmpte 
and elementary nrtues which all men may have if they wilL 
What I have been trying to do for you today is to glorify in 
your minds these ample virtues, to help you to see that they 
make a plain, humble life bright and strong and even noble, 
and that no other qualities however brilliant can in any life 
supply the lack of them. You will be quite likely to meet men 
who are not college men and who will be your supmors— men 
who will do mcne ioc your art or profession, more for invention, 
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or statesman^p, or philanthropy, or religion. It may be 
because they will have more genius than you — but more prob- 
ably because they will have mote iududry, more resoluteness, a 
hitler purpose. 

Revolving very often in my mind during my many years of 
college experience the question of the relative importatu% of 
the moral and the intellectual factors in the product which we 
call success in life — success of a high order I mean — I have 
come to the deliberate conclusion that they stand in the ratio 
of at least three to one, that saying nothing about heaven above 
and the life hereafter, the worth of a man or a woman here and 
now is one part intellect and three parts afFection, conscience, 
and will. Has one a brilliant mind? With adequate moral 
force behind it and within it, it becomes a mighty power; not so 
conaoited and energized it avails little. Are you conscious of 
having only nuxlerate intellectual gifts ? You can triple thor 
momentum by ud from the moral ^de of your nature if that is 
true and strong. But some of you may say, " I do not ashore 
or caie to be a leader of men. I am content to slip into an easy 
place and go through life without ambition or struggle or 
prominence." It is too late for you to choose that poation. 
It is shut agfunst you. In accepting the great trust of a liberal 
education, in consenting to recnve from society this loan of 
leisure and secluaon, and the costly appliances of study, you 
have undertaken a great responsibility which you cannot now 
throw off. Nohitsst oblige. You are hereby called of God to 
service, to influence, to the labor and dignity of leadership. 
Your college expects this of you. It will be disappointed if you 
do not, in some sphere, do some effective, helpful, honorable 
work. Your Alma Mater will rejoice with the great joy at 
once of aelf-coi^ratulation and of sympathy when she hears 
of such good work done by you. Go mth h^ blesang and 
prayers and come again to receive her felicitations and to join 
with her in thanksgivings. 
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ADDRESS FOR THE STATE 



GOVERNOR FRED UALTBY WARNER 



You will pardon me, I am sure, if at the outset I a^ your 
indulgence for a moment while I bid those of you who come 
£rom without our borders a most cordial welcome to the Penin- 
sular State and this great institution, and those of you who 
claim Michigan as your home a no less cordial welcome to a 
coUege whose name and fame is known throughout the civilized 
world. 

The exerdses of this day and week mark an epoch in the 
history of this important institution of learning and of the 
state which made it posable. It is our fondest hope that the 
close of another half-centuiy may witness an institution and 
a state that have kept pace with advancing thou^t, methods, 
and ideals, and showered as rich blessings upon humanity 
during those fifty years as have marked the marvelous progress 
of each during the five decades that have just passed into history. 
More than this could not be hoped for. Less than this should 
not few a moment be anticipated. 

The welcome which I bid jrou today, my friends, is not 
simply an expression of my own pleasure that you have gathered 
here. I but vdce the sentiments of every li^al dtizea of this 
great state when I bid you a most ^cere and cordial welcome. 
Whether you are returning to this institution, your Alma Mater, 
as those who years after their departure from the home of their 
childhood return to seek renewed inspiraticm within its sacred 
precincts and to live over again the days of long ago, or whether 
you come with greetings as represent^ves of other institutions 
iriiich have a ^lare in the great work of fitting young men and 
young women to participate intelligently m the great forward 
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movemeat which has for its object the uplifting of htunanity 
and the bettennent of the world, you are equally welcome to 
this place and to the ceremonies of this weelc I have futh to 
believe that the experiences of these few days will so enrich you 
in all the essentials of genuine manhood and womanhood that 
you will return to your homes, whether they be far or near, 
better fitted to face the duties and responsibilities of life and 
better equi[q>ed to reader valuable service to your fellow- 
citizens, to your country, and to humanity. 

We of Michigan believe that the fathers of our state biulded 
even better than they knew when they incorporated in the 
constitution of 1^50 the requirement that " the le^slature encour- 
age the promotion of intellectual, scientific, and agricultural 
improvements and shall, as soon as practicable, provide for the 
establishment of an agricultural school for instruction in agri- 
culture and the natural sciences connected therewith." 

FoUowii^ the adoption of this constitution by the people, the 
legislature, in obedience to this requirement, l^d the foundation 
for this great institution of learning by enacting a law which 
made provision for a "high seminary of learning in which the 
graduate of the common school can commence, pursue, and 
finish a course of study terminating in thorough theoretic and 
practical instruction in those sciences and arts which bear directly 
upon agriculture and kindred industrial pursuits." 

This broad foundation, established by our farseeing prede- 
cessors, has mabled this College to keep pace with advandi^ 
thought and take advantage of opportunities as they [vescnted 
themselves for broadening its cotuses and thus increaang its 
usefulness. 

Having been the first state in the Umon to establish and 
equip an educational institution for the direct promotion of 
technical training in agriculture, Michigan was prompt to profit 
by the enactment by Congress in 1890 of the l^irill law which, 
throu^ the increased revenue it provided, enabled it to extraid 
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the scope of this institution's usefulness by adding a mechanical 
department. Subsequently, in response to the demands of the 
people of the state, the Ie^slatiu« made provision for the estab- 
lishment of the women's department, now one of the most 
valuable adjuncts of the College. 

Von come then today, my friends, to the pioneer agricultural 
college of the United States, an institution which has blazed the 
way and set the pace for all similar enterprises that have since 
been established to aid in the great work of educating the masses 
of our people, elevating the standard of American citizenship, 
and developing our great country. 

Riang amid the stumps which, in that early day, covered 
this beautiful campus and standing out &om a background of 
virgin forest which stretched away to the farthermost limits of 
this now fertile f ann, the unpretentious buildings which housed 
the sixty students who were enrolled at the opening of the College 
in May, 1857, furnished ample accommodations for all who 
sought instruction here. Meager as was the number of students 
who entered the College when its doors were thrown open fifty 
years ago, it doubtless was as great in proportion to the popula- 
tion of the state as is the greatly increased number of yoimg men 
and youi^ women who now avail themselves of the opportunities 
here presented for securii^ a practical education which will fit 
them properiy to fill the portions in Ufe to which they are called. 

The growth <A this College has been commensurate with the 
development of the state. Its equipment has been increased and 
its courses of study enlarged and expanded to meet new demands 
andnewccoiditions. Successive le^slatures, recognizing the great 
vabie to the state of the work done here, have been judiciously 
geoerotts in providing for the financial needs of the institution. 

How well it has rep^d the fosterii^ care of the state is a 
nutter of history and common knowledge. Its hundreds of 
graduates have gone from its portals to take the lead in all indus- 
tries and all movements for the development of the state and 
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its resources. They have ever been the leaders in the advances 
that have been made in agriculture and kindred sciences; they 
have been at the foreficont in the onward march of the mechanic 
arts; they have been prominent in the professions; they have 
been foremost in all movements having for their object the 
improvement of society and the betterment of humanity. 

These young men and young women have gone from this 
institution into all the walks of life and everywhere have taken 
advanced portions among their fellows. Their great services 
to the state have more than repiud the people of Michigan the 
investment they have made here — repaid them many times over 
in a material way, while in a greater and grander sense the return 
has been such that caimot be measured by dollars and cents. 
It has taken the form of increased knowledge, increased happi- 
ness, improved conditions of li^i^, better environments, higher 
ideals, and nobler lives. This great reward is like unto that 
treasure which is laid up "where moths and rust do not corrupt 
nor thieves break through and steal." 

Wiile Michigan has naturally and properly been ibe greatest 
guner in every way by the work of this grand institution of 
learning, the great good accomplished has spread far beyond 
the bcuders of our state. It has found its way into every state 
and territory and even into lands beyond the aeas. Everywhere 
the graduates of this institution are in demand to carry forward 
the work of development and progress. No better or more 
podtive proof of the standing and character of this College could 
be adduced than is found in the fact that from all states and 
countries there comes a call to it for ud and its graduates have, 
from year to year, responded to this call and demonstrated their 
ability to measure up to aU denumda and meet all requirements. 
And I doubt not that this great institution will go steadily 
and grandly forward, keeping step with the onward march of 
humanity, broadening its work, and increa^g its usefulness 
throi^out the years that are to come. 
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GEORGE B. HORTON 
Muter of State Grange 



Mr. Chaifman, Ladies^ and Gentlemen: 

As we pass along through life ve at times meet with inci- 
doats and occasioiis which in after-years are marked as of such 
^KCial inqxHtance that they stand out conspicuously from all 
other events, and often we find ourselves recog^oizing these 
hq>penings as 6ssd times from which the dates and the impor- 
tance of all other happmings are reckoned. 

I bdieve that this occason, because of its broad agnificance, 
will become a prominent milestone in the Uves of all who pai- 
tictpate in and attend the exercises incident to this, the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Michigan Agriculttural College. Fifty years 
is but a short space of time when conndered as a part c^ the 
ages, but in this case it comprises the whole. 

It marks the time of the be^nning, and foUowing along it 
leads up to the present. The most profound thought, however, 
in connection with this occaaon is that while the life and woi^ 
of the College up to the present make a history rich in achieve- 
ments along the lines of agricultural and human pn^ress and 
development and in this work have measured the full lives of 
many ffited and devoted men, comparatively speaking a com- 
mencement only has been made. While we would not shadow 
the past record of the College and all its valuable and more 
than expected or before thought possible contributions to the 
development of our state and its people, we may nevertheless 
pause and marvel at the great work before it, if the rate of prog- 
ress and development of the recent past decades are to am- 
tinue. For this occasion it is enough to congratulate our state 
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that the fathers who provided for this College, along with others 
in our educettional system, possessed that wiadom and foresight 
which led to the laying of a foundation ao eminently fitting to 
a state destined to be recognized as a leader in agricultural, 
industrial, and intellectual development. 

It is well for our people to gather and to asast in celebrat- 
ing important anniversaries of the establishing of prominent 
state institutions, but it is expected that, without lacking a full 
^predation of the value of all others, we ^ve distinctiveness 
to each separate event. 

This College exists most conspicuously for the development 
of agriculture and, as a fi.t companion, to give such mechanical 
and technical training as will permit the head and the hands to 
wco'k together, and to assist each other in being progres^vely 
usefuL The term agriculture in its broad sense may include 
horticulture, floriculture, stock raising, and all things inddent 
to soil production. 

It b therefore fitting to con^der at this time the important 
<^ agriculture and how it leads out and directly affects all 
other interests and the welfare of the state itself. From such 
Hue of thinkii^ we may also dedde for ourselves the relative 
inqjortance of this Ccdlege to aU other educational institutions 
of our state. 

As the foundation of it all, Mich^an is, in the main, an 
agricultiu^ state. Although there exist within its domain rich 
deposits of iron, copper, salt, and coal, and there are within 
its thrifty cities numerous manufacturing and business interests 
employing many people, yet those engaged in interests aldn 
to {^culture more than equal all others combined. The 
products of its farms, gardens, and orchards, including live 
stock, make up an atmual aggregate value of more than that 
of all other interests. 

Michigan is also a state of ideal American homes. These 
are established upon a soil so fertile and exist under such climatic 
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additions as to give a range of production surpassed by no state 
or country. Ori^ally cover«l with a dense timber growth 
of a wide range of varieties and of prolific size, it is therefore 
the home of trees for commercial profit and to add to the adorn- 
ment of farm and landscape. These same conditions give us a 
wule variety of fruits of such quality as to add fame to our 
commonwealth as a fruit-produdng state. 

AH the staple cereals are grown here with profit, and all 
of the best varieties of pasture and fodder grasses are native and 
abundant. All these contribute to make possible the ideal 
home state and to ^ve the occupants thereof a broader range of 
opportunity and profitable husbandry than can eaaly be found 
elsewhere. For a broadly mixed husbandry, or a shifting from 
one spedalty to another, Michigan offers opportunities unsur- 
passed. So bounteously favored, it perhaps is but naturally 
resultant that our state is a land of schools and educational 
privileges of a high standard. Our general system has been 
commended by representatives of a foreign nation after eztenave 
travel to discover the best system for adoption in their home 
country. Our rural schools are the basis of it all, for histories 
and biograpliies of successful men and women, m all of the laud- 
able ambitions of life, quite generally trace back to the school- 
house in the country as the place where the foimdation part of 
tbdr education was attained, and in many cases it furnished the 
total of their school education. In these schools, so near to 
the homes of the people that the education of the head to think 
and to deduce conduaons can co-operate with the hands in 
ddDg useful things, tlw essential foundation for usefulness and 
ht^»[»ness is laid and the correctness of our plan is proven. 

Then after laying this solid foundation, otu* state has pre- 
pared itself still further to educate and to equip, even to what 
we may term a finishing ptnnt, our sons and daughters for the 
many open avenues to industrial and profes^onal usefulness. 

From the standpoint of preparation for educating the youth 
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of our state, perliaps our normal training schools should be 
of first conaderatiim, for it is here that those who are to teach, 
guide, and mold, receive instruction to aid in securing com- 
misfflons for this all-important service. It is fast being proven 
that no mistake has been nude in providing the larger normab 
in different sections of our state and the county system to make 
it possble for more to prepare for the business of teaching. 
The great demand is for more and better equipped teachers for 
the common schools of the state. 

There comes a time after children and yotmg people have, 
as a general mass, attended school together, when each must 
go his or her way in quest of still further educatbn in prepara- 
tion for some particular line of occupation or profession. For 
all this our state has wisely provided various opportunities 
for technical and professional educatioQ, through our School 
of Mining, the Agricultural College, and our great Univeraty. 
Beades these we have denominational colleges and buaness 
training schools. Verily, Michigan stands in the front rank 
for equipment fca rearing an intelligent and progressive citizen 
population. 

Albeit, as the crowning gloiy of it all we must recognize 
and do homage to our intelligent and progressive dtizensh^). 
To inherit, as our people have, a country so rich in opportuni- 
ties as to draw from ambitious men thdr best energies, brings 
about a condition of dtizenship which for high ideals and 
grand achievements cannot well be surpassed. 

Here let us pause and ask the relaticm of the Agricultural 
College to all this thrift and well-doing. Although the institu- 
tion was bom of wisdom and good intent, it m^t have failed 
to get a good start or it might have maintained a mere existence 
vend of progress or of recognized merit. 

The opposite £com this, however, has been and is true. It 
has done an incalculable work in the development of an intelli- 
gent home life uprai the farm. From small and humble begin- 
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nings, side by side with the pioneer, this institution started in 
the dense woods. Heie through the same processes as were 
followed by the people of the state whom it was organized to 
assst, woods wa% cleared away, stumps were grubbed out, lands 
were drained, and, step by step, as its usefulness could be proven, 
it has grown iintil today it exists a monument to the wise councils 
and untinng energies of those who have managed its affairs 
and a great credit to the state. Aye, beyond this, it stands as 
more than a peer of all like institutions in all the states of our 
whole country. In all of its beauty, magnitude, and broad 
influence, is it all that it should be ? We answer. No, and it 
cannot be so long as there exists other of our state educational 
institutions receiving greater support from the state than does 
thisCoQege. 

Not that I would make the Universty less, but I would 
make the Agricultural College more. I would make it more 
nearly representative in point of magnitude, scope of work, and 
equipment, of the interests it represents or stands for. It 
would seem but in line of justice and for the real welfare of the 
state that our higher schools of learning should be placed and 
maintuned upon a baas reasonably comparable with the inq>ot- 
tance of the interests each may most directly represent. 

This comparison should go deep enough to consider tut 
only their relative social, intellectual, and professional impor- 
tance to the state, but as well the comparative numbers of people 
ei^aged in the different interests and the comparative importance 
of each to the state's welfare. Then we must consider the 
technical training and the experimental results necessary to 
enable each class to meet successfully the intricate propositions 
which are essential to success, and which are of such a nature 
as to make them impossible of attainment by individual effort. 
The greatest good to the greatest number of people can be laid 
down as a safe and sane policy of state, but this must not be 
interpreted to mean that even the welfare of the few is not essen- 
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tial to the ideal aggregate devetopment. Ideal devebpment 
takes iato account all of those social, moral, educational, 
buaness, and profesaonal attainments, which, when blended 
bother through the influence of each upon the ottier, go to 
make up an intelligent, progressive, and strong community, 
state, or nation. The people of a state, constituting the state 
itself, shouhl, in providing the ways and means for its greatest 
good, deal justiy by all people and all interests. The time is 
at hand when the demands are imperative for a broader and 
more thorou^ industrial training. When we take into account 
the fact that the industrial interests, both in point of state welfare 
and of people engaged therein, ao far outclass all other interests 
and professions combined, the way would seem to be clear to 
provide for an e:qHUision of this College which is so justly needed 
and demanded. 

Incidentally and by a further reference to our state Univer- 
aty, I win hazard the following and for further conaderation 
refer it to the people of the state of Michigan. In the light 
of the developments of recent years and of the trend of a&urs 
and of the demands educational and material, I insist Uiat the 
time is here, when we, as citizens who furnish the propelling 
power for it, may well pause and ask how far shall state pride 
carry us beyond the requirements of our state in supporting by 
direct taxation an educational institution chiefly for the profes- 
sions which are for a very small minority of our people, so as to 
vie successfully with like institutions in other states, richly en- 
dowed by ^ts from the princely fortunes of philanthropic men ? 
Time will not permit further comment The question is asked 
in all amcerity and a full discusdon thereof by the people of 
our own state will surely lead to a wise and just conduaon. 

Mr. Chairman, I am ffvca a place upon this anniversary 
program, not because of myself, but that I might represent the 
Grange organization of our state on this occasion. For this 
recognition we feel gratefuL 
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Education is the rock-bedded foundatioo of the o^anigatimi 
I have tlie honor to represent 

OrganizatitHi of the fanners of Michigan is but an outgrowth 
of thnr desires to improve and to progress in such measure as 
the present ttme demands. Farm families are separated by 
broad acres, and the various helpful agencies, dearable but not 
in natural evident, must he provided and broi^t near at 
hand through associated effect. The Grange is broad in con- 
ception, conservative, and yet progressive in its work and 
influence. Throu^ frequent council and exchange of thou^t 
it leads the farmers of the state to a poation of aelf -respect and a 
better understanding of a citizen's privileges and duties. 

The Grange has always been an ardent friend of the College, 
and in fact of all of the educational institutions of our state. 
Through its efforts and support this College has no doubt been 
assisted to long steps forward in its efforts to provide for the 
^riculturalists, the mechanics, the artisans, the home-makers, 
and home-keepers of Michigan, an opportunity for preparation 
to meet the many scientific and intricate problems natural aiul 
inseparable from the du^ they have assumed, to feed, to clothe, 
and to add to the progress of the world. Because of the timely 
and essential work in which the College is engaged, and because 
of its eminently successful administration, I feel safe in prom- 
iang a continued loyal support from the entire mass of ^ricul- 
turalistsof Aficlugan. 

Hoping for the Ct^ege many returns of its semi-centennials, 
and that it may always be alert in keeping up with the demands 
of the interests and of the people it was organized to assist, in 
behalf of the Grange Organization I say, Good-will and God- 
^>eedl 
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LUCIUS WHITNEY WATKINS 
Picndent of the State Amodatioa of Funwra' Quba 



Mr. President, Brother Atumm, and Friends: 

It seems particulaily appropriate that the two great agricul- 
tural organizatioiis of this state should have a part today in the 
celebration of the Semi-centennial of her College of Agriculture, 
the sturdy pioneer of its kind in all America. 

Michigan has shown a disposition to be very generotis with 
her agricultural interests and with this great school; and the 
Board of Agriculture and Dr. Sn3rder are most coturteous in the 
recognition upon this program of the farmers' important part 
in the industrial and educational progress of our commonwealth. 

In the past, as now, the Michigan .^ricultural College has 
added in no small measure to the grand sum of things which 
go to make every resident within our borders both glad and 
proud that he lives here in Michigan, instead of somewhere else, 
and that he lives here now. 

I can assure you that to the present speaker it is a very 
great pleasure indeed to convey, generously and without restrfunt, 
to this institution, so dear to him as an alumnus, a message of 
continued good-will and hearty congratulation from the great 
democratic organization of fanners' clubs which he has the 
honor to represent. 

It is an exceedingly great pleasure also, and one which 
affects me more than I can tell, to look into the faces of the 
dear old boys of my college days, and befcne, and to see the 
same faces again, chained only sl^tly with lines furrowed by 
work and care; but the same boyish faces still, and remaining 
M. A. C. boys, always loyal, until the end. 
36 
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It is interesting to know that so many of these men aie 
members of farmers' clubs; detennined to better the conditions 
of home and farm and the community in which they live. Then 
those farmers who become active in a political way and aie 
elected to the legislature, organizeafarmers' club there; probably 
because of thdr daily proximity to bell-cows and lemons, mules, 
pumpkins, etc. (outside of the legislature, as they pass along 
the streets of Lansing to and from the capitoI). And the 
members of other clubs than these, even those of the great 
dties, have as abundant an agricultural fare upon their tables 
each day as can be found anywhere. So we see that nearly all 
are directly or indirectly ctmnected with the farmers' club. 

It will be seen that our organization has been from the first 
very closely associated with this institution. Six of the thirteen 
ex-presidents of the State Association of Farmers' Clubs are 
graduates of Michigan Agricultural College and of the remaining 
seven, three are the fathers of M. A. C. men. I think the 
professor of animal husbandry will tell you that this is a pretty 
good pedigree. 

And, friends, die strongest fraternity, and not secret either, 
in this College is deagned to foster and promote an mterest in 
rural life and the buaness of agriculture, and is attended by the 
agricultural students and faculty. I refer to the splendid local 
chapter of the State Association of Farmers' Clubs. 

It is a great college that can turn out a first-class governor 
from a poor farmer boy in less than a year of its ^ricultural 
cxiurse 1 It is an institution that will in every case develop men 
and women, in the fullest sense of the term, out of all those who 
have ci^tacity and desire to learn. 

The woil of the farmers' clubs is most informal: ameetingof 
kindred s^nrits to cuisider the questions which naturally arise 
bom local cont^tions in the various communities. In them 
die home is discussed, with its most sacred associations, and 
the flowers and lawns and trees; the school with its CTowds of 
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little folk; the farm, which is the provider and maintepance of 
luxury and comfort and tiie playground of the family and thdr 
friends. And for the protection of the welfare and happiness 
of these homes, which are very little different from the purest 
tjrpe of homes anywhere, those problems affecting the rights 
and interests of the people of the state at large are consdeied 
freely, for just what they are worth and what they stand for in 
the scale of equity and justice; thoi^ it must be admitted 
that the farmers labor under the very great disadvantage of 
Dot hanng at their ready command a prodigious mass of statis- 
tics and compilations, from which convenient deductions may 
be drawn, ami are not favored with the enlightenment of the 
oratorical efforts of hired attorneys, so learned that they can 
argue with equal powers of persuasion and equal display of 
ancerity upon either nde their clientage may desire. 

And so we hear from certain sources that the country people 
are immeasurably crude in their lo^ as compared with others, 
and that they are disposed to advance startling fads and most 
dangerous ideas of needed and corrective legislation. Wdl, 
possibly I These erratic fads are, however, as a rule, important 
enou^ to call forth the attention and ridicule of a nujority of 
the politicians, for two or more years, then to engage them in 
what appears very like a combimttion of the games of football 
and le^frog for about the same length of time, when they are 
j^ad to indorse them as their very own; too valuable and too 
necessary to public progress to be longer kept from the dear 
constituents, over whose interests they preade. 

My friends, the decision of tiie common people upaa meas- 
ures for public good, arrived at under the sane and natural 
conditions of the home, and far removed from the persuasicHi 
and tumult of the caucus and convention, are much surer to lead 
him who champions them in the public service toward the 
United States Senate tiian over the much-trodden pathway 
to the penitentiary. 
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The meetings of farmers' clubs part&ke of the spirit of the 
New Ei^land town meetings, &nd their im.ia'lfish verdict rings 
true and clear to the wishes of the common people. Gathered 
together in the farmer's own cosy home, under the au^ces of 
tiie good housewife, who provides a bounteous dinner; with 
fckndly greetings of families, one with another, and in the pres- 
aice of Bowers and little children, with muac and lau^ter, 
the stem, cruel coosideratioa of business affairs is tempered 
with love and appredation of truth and honor and godliness. 

We join with all persons and institutions, whether of the 
hitler or the industrial education, in an effort to make more 
pleasant and remunerative and more worth linng not the 
lives of the few but of the great masses of our people. 

Allow me then, humbly and m the spirit of ^cerity which 
prompts the good-wiU of thirty thousand brother farmers, to 
convey in their behalf my hearty greeting to old M. A. C. today, 
and to bid her Godspeed in her career of endeavor for great 
puUicgood. 
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ADDRESS FOR THE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
MICHIGAN 

IRA HOWARD BDTTERFIEU) 
SeocOrjr 

It ^ves me gieat pleasure to represent the Midiigan State 
Agricultural Sodety in extending congratulations to the KCchlgan 
State Agricultural College on this occasion. 

I have heard men express the wish that they might have been 
bom years later in order that they mig^t live in times of greater 
prop^ss than has yet been witnessed, but I am satisfied to have 
Uved during a time when the state and Its institutions were 
building, and am glad that I have known some of the men who 
laid the foundations and those who began the superstructure 
and have thus far builded. 

It has been said that the men who founded the institutions 
of this cotmtry builded better than they knew. I would say 
tiiat they did not build, but that they did lay foundations on 
which they expected their successors should build most elegant 
structures. 

Consult, if you please, the plans made by John D. IHerce for 
the public-school system of the state, and say if it has been 
necessary to widen the foundations one whit, that they might 
support one of the best public-school systems in the country. 
Is not the same true of the Univeraty and of our system of 
charitable and reform instituticms ? 

Read the utteruices of the men who were prominent in 
founding this College, the first ^ricultural college established 
in the United States, and tell me, Gentlemen of the Board and 
of the Faculty, if they did not lay out work enough not only 
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for the fifty years behind you, but in a great measure for fifty 
years to come. 

And Has is no leSection on the men who succeeded them. 
They, too, have done their work weD, all of them to this day, 
with an imsflfish devotion to the interests of this institution. 

The Michigan State Agricultural Society was organized in 
1849, just dght years previous to the opening of this College. 
At that time Michigan was the twentieth state in population 
and the fifteenth in wealth by the assessors' books. Today 
she is the ninth in population and the fifth in wealth. Detrcat 
was in 1850 the twenty-third dty; now she is the tenth in popu- 
lation. 

In 1849 ^riculture exceeded in value all other industries 
in this state. The vast mineral wealth of the state, its silver, 
inm, coal, salt, and cement had not been developed; its vast 
wealth of timber was not known as a sotuxe of revenue but 
rather as a hindrance to agriculture. Hence the interest of 
public men, as well as of farmers, in agriculture. We remember 
the first president of the State Agricultural Sodety as the gov- 
ernor of the state and the members of its Boud of Managers 
were men most prominent in pubhc affurs. 

It has been well for agriculture and for this College that it 
has always had for its friends those whose private interests were 
largely in other professions and pursuits than agriculture. They 
have been better and more courageous friends at times than the 
farmers themselves. 

I recall how, in the earlier years of this College when the 
struggle was tm to decide whether the College should be a 
separate institution or become part of the Univeraty, John 
C. Holmes, for many years secretary of the State Agricultural 
Society, never a fanner but alwa3rs interested in agriculture, 
stood in the breach, almost alone, and prevented its absorption 
by the Univer^ty. 

The .^ricultural Society was oi^;anized for the same purpose 
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as the College. The object as stated in the first consdtulioii 
was " to promote the improvement of agriculture and its kindred 
arts throughout the State of Michigan." It made it the duty of 
its Board of Managers "to annually regulate and award prem- 
iums on such articles, productions, and improvements as they 
may deem be^ calculated to promote the agricultural, house- 
hold, and manufacturii^ interest of the state, having special 
reference to the most economical or profitable mode of compe- 
tition in nu^g the crop or stoclc or in the fabrication of the 
article offered." It was directed " to publish a report embradi^ 
such statements of experiments, cultivation, and improvements, 
proceedings, correspondence, statistics, and other matters, 
the publication of which will exhibit the condition of the agri- 
cultural interests of Michigan, and a diffused knowledge of 
which will io the judgment of the Board add to the productive- 
ness of agricultural and household labor, and therefore promote 
the general prosperity of the state." 

Was not this a grand work for a society of mutual organiza- 
tion to take up, with no possible hope for pecuniajy reward, 
and thus to continue for now fifty-eight years ? Shall we not 
call tiiese men patriots ? 

While the State Agricultural Society may be called an elder 
brother (or sister) to this College, it is to a great extent its 
parent 

Hon. E. H. Lothrop, in a public address at the first fair, 
September 36, 1849, sounded the first note for an agricultural 
school 

Here is his plea for agriculture in the common schools, a 
pleading we have been more than fifty years in answering : 

As four-fifths of the chiklrcD of our state are intended for, and probaUy 
wQl pursue agriculture u a profesuon, and as a means of lirdibood, then 
I say, nuke our oooimon schools what ibey should be, and let the bnnchei 
there taught have a direct reference and bearing upcw the future bunness 
of our children. U&ke our common schoob the nursery of farmers. 
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Have we not been repeating these words in later years and 
fancied we were proposng something new ? Ag^ Mr. Lothrop 
said: 

While our goTcznments, both oatioiial and state, are tnilj liberal and 
poor out their money like water in the establishment of literary and other 
public institutions, and dot our land over with theological seminaries, 
with law seminaries, with medical seminaries, and with militaiy seminaries, 
poor agriculture, whose hand sows the seed, and whose arm gathers the 
faamst on whidi all our earthlf cotnforta and even our very existence 
depend, as yet has no seminaiy in which to teach her sons the moat valu- 
able of all aits. 

Mr. Lothrop also outlined a Women's Department as 
follows: 

As I have impressed strongly on those gentlemen who have sons, the 
iuqwrtance of educating them thoroughly in the business in which they 
are destined to follow, let me say a word to yon who have danghtos: In 
addition to a daily and thorough training in the caie and labcnr of the dairy 
and aU household a&irs, educate them is everything that will have a 
tendency to make them plain, modest, sensiUe, and useful women and 
fit caaa^okxa for those of our sons who shall become scientific and [amc- 
tical brmen. Teach Qiem that industry is honorable and adds to thdr 
charms, and that the domestic circle is to be the theater of their future 
bmeand^ory. 

Forty-seven years later this College established a course for 
women, a course which proposes to ^ve the training that Mr. 
Lothrop named as essential for women. 

The members of the Constitutional Convention of 1850 
evidently had heard something of this movement for agricultural 
education and embodied in that constitution the provision that 
the le^slatuie should as soon as practicable establish a school 
of agriculture. But legislatures do not alwajrs adopt new meas- 
ures "as soon as practicable." They often need the prodding 
of the people bdiind them to urge them along. But the peoj^ 
who organized the Agricultural Society had in mind an institu- 
tkjo which should develop work which the society could only 
be^ or barely suggest 
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Hence at the annual meeting of the society held December 
19, 1849, "^ ^^ village of Jackson, Mr, Bela Hubbatd offered 
the following resolution : 

Rxsotved, that our l^oUture be requested to pass sudi l^islation u 
riiall appear necesmj <x eq>edieBt for the establiohment of a central 
agricultoral i^ce, with which shall be connected a muaeum of agricul- 
tnnl products and implements, and an agricultural library, and, as aoaa 
M practicable, an Agricultural Collie, and a model farm. 

A memorial to the legislature of 1850 was adopted, from 
which I quote: 

Haying established successfuliy a State Agricultural Society, with its 
annual fairs, it is hoped that, with its central oi&ice, museum, and libmy, 
a great Step has been accomplished toward perfecting our agricultural 
^ston. The next nust important st^ in this procesa is the founding ii 
a State Agricultoral College and Modd Farm. 

The memorial is quite long, and outlined the work that 
mi^t be done, and the need therefor. 

Hon. Jos. R. Williams, who later became first president of 
this College, in an address before the society at its secoad fair 
at Ann Arbor in 1850, started the call for an experiment station. 
Speaking of the publication of addresses, he said, "One short 
eiqxis^ of ^udy, c^ John's experiments, or Molly's industry, 
may prove more instructive than a whole oration. On tills 
account it should be our duty to preserve the history and prog- 
ress of each experiment in bringiag a product or animal to 
perfection" — a broad suggestion for an experiment station. 

On April 2, 1850, a joint resolution was passed by the le^ 
lature askii^ our senators and representatives in Congress to 
use all honorable means to procure from the United States a 
donation of three hundred and fifty thousand acres of land to 
this state for the purpose of establishing and maintaining agri- 
cultural schools therdn. 

Who can doubt the distinguished senator from Vennont had 
heard of this resolution before he introduced his "land grant 
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bill" ? However, if Michigan made the suggestioD, we hcMun: 
Senator Morrill for carrying it to a successful result. 

In 1853 both the Normal School and the Univcraty an- 
nounced to the society that each had arranged for a course of 
lectures on agriculture and were ready to carry out the wishes 
of the sodety relative to an (^cultural school, which should 
be a department of these institutioDS. 

In January, 1853, the society sent a committee of its members 
to viat these institutions and leam their facilities iat teaching 
agriculture. They came back and reported hearing some fine 
lectures, but, sud the committee, "we do not think the infor- 
m&tion to be derived from these sources is sufiodent to constitute 
the education of a professional and practical farmer," and 
recommended the purchase of a farm "where practical and 
fldentific education shall be taught, and that it be not connected 
with any other educational institutions." 

The sodety kept resolving to the le^slature until in 1855, 
by an act approved February is, the president and executive 
committee of the Michigan State ^picultural Sodety were 
authorized to select a location and ^te of not less than five hun- 
dred acres, within ten miles of Lansing, for a state agricultural 
school, and in June of that year they came over and selected 
this^wt. 

Do you think the men who gave such earnest work toward 
the establishment of an agricultural school would not stand 
by it in after-years ? They supported the College in its forma- 
tive period, when it needed Mends, with the same zeal and 
mergy used in promoting its organization, and for years held 
its summer meetings at the College. 

In many cases the same men have served at the same time 
on the Board of A^culture and on the Executive Committee of 
the Sodety. 

The Agricultural Sodety appredates the friendship and co- 
<q>eration of the College. No shade of jealousy has ever crept 
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is and nothing but a deare for mutual co-operation in helpii^ 
to raise the ^ricidture of the state to its highest condition exists 
between these two organizations. 

Mr. Preadent of the College and members of the State Board 
of Agriculture, I am authorized and directed on behalf of the 
Mchigan State Agricultural Society to extend its best wishes 
for further growth and success. 

May the next half-century be more prosperous for the College 
than the one just passed, and may your efforts be so directed 
and yoai work so ordered during these coming years that the 
people of the state may jusUy clum this to be not only the 
oldest but the "best a^cultural college in the country." 
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ADDRESS FOR THE MICHIGAN ENGINEERING 
SOCIETY 

FRANK HODGMAN 



What is the Micb^^ Eogmeering Society, and what has 
it to do with the Idichigan Agricultural College, or the College 
with it, that I, as its representatiTe, should be called on to speak 
for it at this great celebration ? 

It is an incorporated society composed of men who have 
graduated from colleges and universities and then spent the 
rest of thdr lives studying in that greatest of all finishing schools, 
the school of experience. It is a purely educational socie^, 
and for the twenty-seven years of its existence has been a power- 
ful educational force, not only in our own state, but all ova: 
the country, and reaching out into fordgn countries. Throu^ 
its influence laws have been made and unmade. Throi^ its 
litaature courts have been guided in making their decisions in 
cases which came within its special lines. It began as a society 
of survejrors. For a time its principal discusaons were of 
to^cs connected with land surveying. Now they have broad- 
ened out until they include topics in every field of dvil en^- 
neering. Its papers and discussions are published in an annual 
vdiune now called the Michigan Engineer, Last year 3,800 
oi^nes were published and went to engineers from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific coasts, and from Canada to South America. By 
its system of esihai^^, each member of the society gets annually 
bom twelve to sixteen amilar publications from other en^neer- 
ing societies. These publications are filled with papers and 
discussions, up to date, and of the best type, by men who are 
known masters of the subjects of which they treat. As I have 
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said, we began as a society of surveyors. Numerous problems 
were discussed of which there were no solutions in the textbooks 
on surveying. Most of them were questions of law and not 
of mathematics or of the iise of instruments. The very first 
thing the society did was to appcnnt a committee whose duty 
was to prepare a Manual which should give authoritative 
answers to all these questions. The committee spent all their 
spare time for ^ yeaxa preparing and getting out the book. 
They studied up every decision of the Suf»%me Court of the 
United States and every dedsion of the courts of the several 
states bearing on the location of boundary lines. The outcome 
of the labors of the committee was A Manual of Land Surveying, 
which came out in iS86 and is now in its fourteenth edition. 
It is the standard authority in the United States land department 
and all over the United States on the subjects of which it treats. 
Since its first issue a nimiber of textbooks on surveying have 
been written and published, but there is not one of the whole 
lot which has not taken some porticui of its matter bom. this 
book. More than one supreme court decision in recent years 
has been made iu language taken from it, and many another 
court has found in its pagfis the authorities on which to base a 
deciaon. About the time the book was published, the supreme 
court of Michigan gave its ded^n in the boundary case of 
Wilson vs. Hoffman, in wluch it was stated that the court 
followed the deciaon of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case of Brown's lessees vs. Clements. The Michigan 
dedaon was criticized in the sodety and it wss shown that the 
Brown's lessees vs. Clements decision had been reversed years 
ago by the same court which made it, in another suit over the 
very same boundary line, as not being good law nor in accord- 
ance with the settled practice of the land department in the 
sale of the public lands. When tiiis criticism reached the 
Michigan judges, they promptly, of their own motion, recalled 
the Wilson vs. Hodman case and reversed their own dedaon. 
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The active members of the committee who prepared that Manual 
of Land Surveying and who i^m the knowledge guned in its 
pieparation weie enabled to criticize our supreme court with 
such results were M. A. C. men. 

The production of this Manual practically settled all the 
knotty questions with which the land surveyors had to deal 
From that time on, the papers and lUscusaons in the society 
took in a wider range of subjects covering nearly the whole 
scope of dvil and mechanical engineering practice. Members 
^o had been only land surveyors began to develop into en- 
^neers. The annual conventions brought them in contact with 
some of the brightest and best men of the profession from whom 
they learned directly, while from the publications which they 
received from the society they got a mass of up-to-date en^neer- 
ing literature which was an education of itself. 

The character of the subjects discussed in the society has 
changed from time to time, but at all times the leading papers 
and discussions have been on live topics in which both the 
profession and the people were interested at the time. At one 
time sanitary engineering had the lead ; at another, road-making 
was at the front; at other times mechanical topics have led; 
but whatever the subjects discussed, the prime object and 
underlying motive has not been individual advancement but 
the public welfare ; to learn how to ^ve the public better service, 
better roads, better health, better everything with which the 
surveyor or engineer has to do. What had M. A. C. to do 
with all this ? Professor R. C. Carpenter of M. A. C. was one 
of the two projectors and promoters of the society. Whether 
the conception or^nated with him or Mr. J. E. Sherman I am 
not certain, but they two brought about the organization of the 
society. After the organization Professor Carpenter was its 
secretary and treasurer for six years and was then elected its 
preadenL Following him as secretary was another alumnus 
of M. ,A. C, who up to that time had been a district vice-prea- 
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dent and who filled the office of secretary-treasurer for twoity 
consecutive years, leaving it to become pread^it. Of the 
sixteen men who have held the office of preadoit, four have 
been M. A. C. men. Of the membership at large time has 
always been a hberal number who came to us from M. A. C. 

The society has a warm feeling of friendslup for all tiw 
schools which are fitting men to become members of the profes- 
^on. We have a q>ecial pride in the two great schools of our 
own state, the University of Michigan and the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College, irtiidL are engaged in that wwk. Those of us 
who laid the foundations oE our professional education ri^t 
hexi are more Uian proud of our Alma Mater, of what she has 
done and what she is now doing for the education of what we 
deem one of the finest types of manhood — honest, true, and 
able ex^pneers. 
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ADDRESS FOR THE NORMAL SCHOOLS 

PREsmorr ij:wis henry jonis 

YpdLuitj state Nonud CcJkge 

I have the hcoior to bring greetings from the oldest insti- 
tution for the traimng of teachers west of the Alleghenies to the 
tidest institutioD in the West which devotes itself to technical 
training in agriculture and the mechanic arts. Our fervent 
wish is that proq)erity attend you in all your ways to the end 
that the commonwealth may continue to receive at your hands 
well-trained citizens, with that happy balance of culture and 
efiBdency which you so well represent in your courses of study 
and your teaching practice. We have recently had coined three 
catching phrases descriptive of tendencies more or less evident 
in American life, and more or less represented in our educational 
institutions. The celebrated French preacher, Charles Winner, 
coined and placed in circulation the phrase, "the simple life," 
thereby eulof^zing that htq>py poise of mind resulting from a 
kind of culture which finds its interests mainly within — or at 
least within the domun of — ^the spiritual life. Our honored 
Preadent of these United States has invented and exemplified 
the phrase, "the strenuous life," laying emphaas at least upon 
the outward strug^ in which power delights itself in contending 
with problems which tax its utmost strength. Hon. Frank A. 
Vanderiip, vice-president of the New York City Bank, in an 
address before &e National Education Association, at Asbuiy 
Park, used the phrase, " the efficient Hfe," as expressing a modem 
idea of the union of knowledge and effort by directing these 
in practical ways toward the accomplishing of ends directly 
increaang the comfort and happiness of the people. 

Each of these phrases is in a way a happy putting of a half • 
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truth about life; but of the three the last is by all odds the 
best It requires all the poise of the first and the enthuaasm 
of the second, but it harmonizes them so that the former may 
not rust itself away in inglorious ease, nor the latter waste itself 
in tempestuous riot. This is what it seems to me this institution 
typifies and stands for. Your classrooms and laboratories stand 
for intelligence, knowledge, and culture; your broad acres and 
your varied industries stand for practical use of those ideas 
guned in classroom and laboratory. There is no place here 
for intellectual conceptions or abstract philosophies dissociated 
from throbbing and pulsating life. Nor is there any mere 
[dace here for purposeless wear and tear of nerve and muscle 
in undirected labor — no place for mere strenuosnty undirected to 
dearable ends — ^rather, the happy combination of culture and 
effort which seeks first to find out nature's laws and then to 
adapt them to the accomplishment of beneficent ends under 
direction of quickened brain and cultured mind. 

But as a state institution this College stands as one of the 
great forces which the commonwealth of Michigan mjiintjiii>i; 
for the purpose of sustaining its own life and defending itself 
against unproductive people. In the end the agricultural col- 
lege must justify itself on this ground — it must produce efficient 
citizens, who shall be worth to the state all the state pays for 
their education, with enoi^ mar^ left to make it expedient to 
oi^aaize and carry out the elaborate plans everywhere in evi- 
dence about us. 

Undearable dtizenship may assume Protean forms and hide 
itself under many disguises. But broadly conadered we may 
duster the undesirable attributes under two great heads — 
criminalUy and incompetence. The former indudes the pod* 
tively bad, and the latter the good, so long as they are good 
for nothing. Tboe is a widespread concepticoi among a large 
class of people that the ordinary forms of pubhc education are 
too abstract and formal in their character, and that in tiieir 
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present foims they do not tend toward morality and efficiency. 
It is true that in many instances public education is entirely 
too formal, being devoted more to books than to things, to 
general than to special matters, and to abstract truth rather than 
to practical afEfurs. Nevertheless, even in its present form, the 
whole tendeitcy of public education is distinctly moral and tends 
directly toward competency. I may be allowed to illustrate 
two cases briefly. Some time during the 90's my attention was 
called to a report made by the superintendent of the Detroit 
House of Correction in which the statement was made that 75 
per cent of the inmates of that institution could read and write. 
One of the Detroit papers commented editorially upon this 
fact, impljing that because 75 per cent, of the criminals confined 
in the Detn»t House of Correction were educated in the limited 
sense of being able to read and write, and only 95 per cent, of 
the criminals confined there were totally illiterate, therefore 
public education, such as these people had, increased tbdt 
tendency toward criminality in the ratio of 75 to 35. I had 
occaaon to answer this accusation before a meeting td the 
National Education Association. I called attention to the 
fallacy in the editorial by showing that, according to the report 
of the state superintendent of public instruction for that same 
year, 96 per cent of the population of Michigan could read and 
write — ^that is, were educated to that extent, some of them 
doubtless beyond that point; and that 4 per cent, only of the 
population of Michigan was at that time totally illiterate. It 
resulted, therefore, in the fact that the 95 per cent, of the 
persons confined in the Detroit House of Correction, represent- 
ii^ as it did the entire state, came from tlus 4 per cent, of the 
population; while the 75 per cent, of the criminals came from 
that large proportion of the population who a>uld read and 
write, namely, the 96 per cent Redudi^ to a conmwn denom- 
inator, thereiore, it was discovered that the 4 per ceat of the 
population of Michigan which was at that time totally illiterate 
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produced seven and one-half times its proper ratio of aimiaals. 
This has been shown to be substantially the fact time and 
agidn in the study of statistics over wide areas — that even that 
small degree of education which is indicated by the power 
to read and write has its distinctly moral effect upon those who 
receive it. 

The same pcant which I wish to illustrate with respect to 
efficiency was discovered in 1837 by Horace Mann, then secre- 
tary of the State Board of Education of Massachusetts. He 
examined the pay-rolls of the factory workers in the manufac- 
turing districts of Massachusetts, especially the mills at Lowell 
and Lawrence. He discovered, by making the test suggested 
by the ability on the part of the worker to write the name to the 
pay-roll instead of being compelled by total illiteracy to nuke a 
mark, that those who were able through slight education to 
write their names received one-third more pay than did that 
contii^ent of those persons who were obliged to place their 
mark upon the pay-roll instead of writing their names. In the 
ability to write one's name there was evidence of a one'third 
increase in competency. 

But here stands an institutioa that Is dedicated to die making 
of education distinctly moral and effident, in tiiat it tends to 
develop that capability which comes from the power to do things 
welL "niis is distinctively a moral force, since it develops self* 
ie^>ect in the individual and brings out the spirit of noblesse 
oblige upon his part. But beyond this, the tendency of this 
institution is to make people distinctly intelligent and arable 
of d(ung certun work efficiently because of the investigations 
which they have made in classrooms, laboratories, and fields 
belon^g to this institution. Many times over does this insti- 
tutioD return to the state the amount expended for it in the 
increased morality and efficiency of the citizenship of this 
commonwealth, and because <tf this it deserves the constant sup- 
port and good-will of the people of this state. 
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ADDRESS FOR THE DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGES 

PRESIDENT AUGUST F. BRUSEE 
Ainu College 

Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen: 

I am here as the representative of a church school to offer 
heartiest felicitations to a state schooL I am glad of the privilege 
of rendering this service, both because of our agreements and 
because of oui differences. We are agreed in that we are seek- 
ing the highest culture of the young people placed imder our 
care. This is the rock foundation of every school in the world. 
This is the sacred unity of all education. In the name of this 
unity of culture I greet jrou today. 

But we are equally happy in our differences. The peculiar 
purpose of your culture is indicated in the name jrou bear. 
You are an " a^cultural college." Your outlook is upon the 
farm. The fragrance of the gruo fields is yours; the sweet- 
ness of the clover fields is yours; and the "cattle upon a 
thousand hills" are yours. This does not mean that all of 
your graduates will become farmers; but that all the graduates 
choosuig that vocation vrill be intelligent and scientific farmers. 
Not every law student becomes an attorney; not every medical 
student becomes a phjr^dan; and not every student of Alma 
Cdlege becomes a preacher. Our constant endeavor is so to 
train him that whether he becomes a preacher, teacher, or mer- 
chant, he shall be a cultivated Christian gentleman, true to 
the church, true to that "kingdom which is as everlasting 
kingdom and that dominion that endureth through all genera- 
tions." Your outlook is upon the farm, our outlook is upon 
the church. Therefore there can be no strife betweoi us. Our 
congratulations this day are as sincere as they are hearty. We 
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rejtuce with you in what you have achieved, in what you are 
achie'nng, and in what you are destined to adiieve. 

Tias vast multitude gathered here, these beautiful grottnds 
and buildings, these many hundreds of students, these distin- 
guished alumni from every put of our country, all bear abundant 
witness to the splendid work of fifty years. Of this much will 
be said in these jubilee days. Let me rather therefore say a 
word concerning the present and the future of your noble work. 

Certain orators are fond of telling us that we are living in 
the days of agricultural renaissance. Not so. It is not a 
rebirth that we are witnesai^, but rather a new birth. We 
are living in the six days of the Creation of Scientific Agriculture. 
Science for the first time is moving onto the farm. That hopeless 
picture of " The Man with a Hoe " may be true of the past. It 
is not true of the life of today, thanks to the agricultural colleges 
of die world. They have changed the hopeless, brainless " man 
with a boe" into a Robert Clark Kedzie, father of the beet- 
sugar industry of Mchigan — into a Luther Burbank, creator 
of a new world of flowers and plants and trees. 

They tell us, Sir» that the trend toward life in the dty cannot 
be arrested; that in 1800 less than 4 per cent, of our populatioa 
dwelt in dties, and that in 1900, 33 per cent, were to be found 
there. They tell us that the application of machinery to a^- 
culture has driven multitudes from the farm. In 1870 there 
was one man engaged in farming to every seventeen acres of 
cultivated land, in 1890 there was one to every twenty-ax acres. 
This machinery has driven four and one-half millions of farmers 
together with their families from the soil to the dty. And this 
is bound to continue. If so it only means that the farmer 
of the future will be a brun worker rather than a hand worker. 
It means that the agricultural college will be a greater necessity 
to the future than it has been to the past. That future, radiant 
with the promise of abundant usefulness, beckons to you. In 
the possibilities of that future let all men rejoice I 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AND THE STATE 

ISum m ary] 



LUTHER I- WRIGHT 
Superintendent of PabBc Inttnictkn 



I admire and reverence this beneficent institution because 
it has always been democratic, has always kept close to the 
people, and has never forgotten its purpose. I congratulate the 
state on having at its head a man who has the ability to make 
it what it is. 

Hie public school is tiie creator and preserver of democracy. 
In it every individual takes his rightful place. It kvds among 
cbildrm all distinctions of wealth. It humbles pride of birth. 
Native, rugged strength is the leader in that democracy. There 
is no fear for democracy from the hordes and swarms of foreign- 
ers who have come and are daily coming into this coimtry like 
a doud of locusts. The public school will make Americans of 
their children in language, ideals, thought, and customs. This 
Americanizing process cannot be stayed or thwarted so loi^ as 
the public school can have these children. 

The common school is a hopper into which are poured all 
kinds of grain, German, Irish, Polish, Scandinavian, Italian, 
and Hungarian, but it all comes out fiour whose grade is essen- 
tially American. The elephant feeds on the trees of his native 
jun^, but what he absorbs becomes elephant and not tree. 
So whatever America absorbs &om Europe, if it can but go 
through the American public school, becomes American and 
not European. 

Industrial education is the problem for this state, and you 
who make public sentiment will sdve it. Speed the day when 
manual training, domestic science, and a^culture shall be 
57 
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taught in every school in Micliigan. I hope to live bog enough 
to see public trade schools established in the centers where the 
state shall aid, not only in the education of the culture side, but 
in that practical education that will train boys and giris to earn 
a living and to do work with thdr hands. 

Training in agriculture, in the scientific knowledge of the 
art of fanning, will add more to the wealth of the state than 
will all its copper and iron mines. Manual training and the 
trade school will add infimtely to the skill of craftsmen and the 
products of our factories. Domestic science will give us better 
homes, better health, more comfort, and lasting happiness. 

This practical industrial training will amplify and round 
out the purely mind-studies and will make for the complete man. 
This, to my mind, should be the great purpose of the states. 
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THE COLLEGE AND THE STUDENTS, 1857-1860 



CHARLES JAY MONROE 



The College, when I first saw it May 10, 1S57, conasted of 
a tract of munly timber land, without an acre fully cleared. 
A few acres had been slashed down and the logs and brush 
cleared. On every hand were old stubs and partially burned 
trees. The fire had scorched the timber next to the clearing, 
so that at every point of the compass to which you turned, you 
beheld dead and blackened trees which presented a most deso- 
late scene. There are a few pictures in the library which give 
a faint idea of it. 

College Hall, a dormitory, and a small brick bam constituted 
the buildings. The old dormitory, known for many years as 
"Saints' Rest," stood a little east of the present ^te of Williams 
Hall, and was burned in 1876. These buildings were sur- 
rounded by logs and stumps, the carpenters' and masons' 
leavings, and other rubbish. The roads to die buildings were 
lined with stumps which had been dug or pulled out and in 
some cases partially binned. 

The road from the College to lower Lansing was fairly good, 
jutted by the road standard of those days. Lansing conned 
of three parts, Upper, Middle, and Lower, and the distances 
and partition woods between diem were sufficient to make them 
distinct towns. 

The travel to the College was munly from Middle Lanong, 
via KGcfaigan Avenue. This street was usually a mud hole from 
the hotels to the College, particularly in the spring and fall, 
and was Uned with timber except now and then a small opening 
made by new settlers. In this connection I wish to call attention 
to the large stone beside the road with a fair-sized tree seemin^y 
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growing through it. As I remember it, the crack was then 
small and only partly across the stone, and the tree was about 
the size of a finger. It was the frequent resting-place on the 
trips to and from Lanang. I suspect that the growth of the 
tree is lai^ly due to the mud scraped from the shoes of the way- 
farers, which furnished soil and water and created a sort of 
common ownership in the many contributors. I doubt if jmy 
boy is subsequent years passes the stone and tree without think- 
mg of college days. 

Lansing had no rulroads. The nearest were the Detroit 
and Milwaukee at St. Johns, and the Michigan Central at 
Jackson. Most of the boys came by these routes. From Jack- 
son to Eaton Rapids there was a plank road, but it had so many 
broken or missing planks that for a good deal of the way the 
square edges of the plank made it worse than the round logs 
of a corduroy. From Eaton Rapids to Lan^g it was mainly 
mud holes. We regarded ourselves as fortimate if we got our 
trunks through, even by carrying a pole or rail for considerable 
distances to pry the old sti^ out of mud holes. 

Personally, I did not know as to the road from St. Johns. 
I only recall that when there was a comparison between those 
&om the north and from the south, one would conclude that 
both were among the worst in the state. It is fair to ^te that 
the vacations in those days were in the spring and fall, and so 
at the seasons of the year when the roads were at their worst. 

The dedication ezerdses were held May 13, 1857, in the 
college room usually known as the chapeL This room has 
been the general meeting-place for all sorts of gatherings for 
fifty years. At the dedication it was crowded to its limit, and 
many stood about the doors, both inside and out. With two 
others I stood in the south center window, the platform bdng 
on the north, or opposite, ^de. 

The next day those wishing to enter the College met in this 
same room as requested by the preadent. They were required. 
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as I remember, to register their names, ^es, residence, and 
occupation, and state the occupation they expected to follow 
after leaving college. Then the rooms were des^nated where 
they could go for ezanuQation. Fortunately for many of us, 
the questions were easy. The next day we again assembled, 
and all who had passed were as^gned rooms. There were 
four students to each room, to do their own chamber work. 
Within a day or two we were again called to the chapel by the 
preadent. He stated that for the present he wished to as^n 
the work as far as possible to those familiar with the work deag- 
nated. A show of hands was asked, for those accustomed to 
driving horses. Probably four-fifths responded. After a few 
questions, the teamsters were chosen. Next, those familiar with 
oxen, a less number, responded. I was named to drive one 
yoke. The call was continued until nearly all the different 
sorts of work were mentioned and someone of those lifting the 
hand would be designated. 

The first work, in which nearly all took part, was cleaning 
up the carpenters', pfdnters', masons', and plumbers' rubbish, 
and clearing away the logs and brush near the buildings. As 
I remember it there was not an acre fully cleared on the farm — 
that is, with stumps out as well as logs and brush removed. 
Later there were many changes made in the ass^ments. As for 
myseK, I continued to drive the oxen through the summer of 
1857, mainly on the stump machine. In the summer of 1858 
I drove the same team as a bgging team, and they were extra. 

Vidtors coming to the logging field who were familiar with 
that sort of work were siue to notice and admire the team. 
Those remembering back to the days when dearii^ and l<igffii% 
were a prominent part of the work in Michigan will realize that 
a good lo^ng team was highly valued, and their ability to make 
a log snap was often prused. 

I recall an inddent which occurred at a near □dghbor's. 
A Mr. Seaver had an extra yoke of oxen of which he was very 
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proud. As I was pasang the &eH with several friends where 
he was loggii^, one of the party expressed the wish to drive 
out and see the men roll up a log heap. I introduced my friends 
and stated they would like to see a heap made; I also remarked 
that I was sure they would like to see his oxen draw the logs. 
He hitched to a long one and waved to everybody to keep away 
from the switch end, then sprang toward the oxen with rfdsed 
whip, calling out, "Haw, Budc" This brought the oxen toward 
him and he, dandng back to keep out of their way, stammered 
out, " I beg your pardon, I beg your pardon, Buck, I meant, Gee." 

In the winter of 1857 and 1858 chopping was the principal 
work. Over a hundred acres on the south ^e of the river was 
slashed into windrows and burned the following summer. We 
wcffked in three diviaons, two and oiLe-half hours each — ^first, 
7 to 9:30; second, 9:30 to 12; third, 1:30 to 4. The second 
was expected to be out in dme to take the tools of the first, the 
rule being that the same boys should follow each other in the 
use of the same ax. 

An incident occurred the latter part of the winter which 
furnished conaderable amusement and was made the subject 
of a very entertaining essay read before the Lyceum. As 
diviaon No. 2 was leaving the dressu^-room (where clothes 
were chained or overalls put on over the ordinary smt) word 
was received that a bee tree had been found and that the boys 
of No. I dlviaoa were having a treat of honey. The boys of 
No. 3 abandoned the usual custom of marching in Indian style 
of single file and struck a double quick for the scene of feasting. 
The bridge was a large fallen tree reaching from bank to bank. 
Ordinarily it was adequate, but on this occaaon when the 
whole squad were having a neck-and-neck race and all were 
wanting to cross at the same',time, it resulted in several taking a 
forced bath before the coveted feast. Arriving at the scene, a 
pitched battle occurred which discounted a college rush. 
Besides, the bright sun warmed up the bees, and they with 
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natural patriotism sou^t in a very stiu^og maimer to defend 
thdr home and honey. They inflicted a good many wounds 
which soon hecame prominent and remained so for several 
days. Like all great battles the sad scenes came afterward. 
While none were killed and only a few wounded as above stated, 
the after effects of the hearty feast of honey mixed with rtrlten 
wood proved very disastrous in its relaxing effects, and sent 
most.of the participants to the hosi»taL Few wanted any dinner 
and a less number went to the afternoon classes. 

The piindpal work of 1858 was clearing the land, especially 
that cut over the previous winter. Some com, oats, potatoes, 
and garden truck were nused and the old apple orchard was set 
out. The most notable and impresnve event of the season was 
the fever and ague. The plowing and stirring of a hundred 
acres or more of new land with all its decaying vegetation turned 
loose an immense amount of miasma. The remark often made, 
"that it was thick enough to cut with a case knife," had much 
truth in it. In the latter part of August and fore part of Sep- 
tember there were 70 out of 100 students unable to attend classes, 
at least they could come only every other day, as the fever was 
mainly intermittent. That is, one day the patient felt as well 
as ever, and the next, never felt worse. The m:un consolation 
the sufferer got was the frequent assurance that it was only the 
ague and nobody ever died from it. Classes were greatly inter- 
rupted and in some cases suspended for a short time. Many 
of the students became very impatient at the interruption of 
classes; some not familiar with fever and ague declared that it 
was unnecessary, that the boys were just as well as ever part of 
the time and might get their lessons and not be holding others 
back. I had a roommate who was of this way of thinking and 
unwittingly expressed it too freely. As my boyhood home was 
on the windward side of a mill pond I knew personally of its 
delnlitating effects and still more of it from frequent observa- 
tiims of others, and reminded him it was a more weakening and 
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serious disease than he could appreciate without actual expe- 
rience. A little later it got hold of him. He was a sturdy, 
pushing New E ng lander and fought it off bravely, keeping up 
his woric and study. One morning about lo o'clock I came in 
fax>m work and found him behind the stove doing his best to 
keep his knees from shaking, his chair from rattling, iwd his 
teeth from chattering. He put up his hand implorin^y and 
said, "Don't say a word; if I ever get over this I'll never say 
another thing about anybody, as this is the meanest disease I 
ever saw." 

The principal work of the winter of 1858-1859 was chopping, 
only instead of slashing it down we cut a large amount into 
four-foot wood, which was drawn to a long shed just east of the 
old boarding-hall. This furnished us runy-day work or enter- 
tainment, fid(Uing it up with a bucksaw. 

About a dozen of us remained tlirough the spring vacation 
doing chores, cutting wood, etc., and four of us were able to 
recall in the Lincoki campaign that we had been rail splitters. 
A pleasant event of this vacation was our invitation to and 
attendance at the marriage of our Professor Tracy to Miss 
Sessions, professor of mathematics of the Michigan Female 
Seminary, of which I ahtH speak later. 

The summer of 1859 the College can fairly reckon as its 
first year in which the production of farm crops and garden 
truck was the prindpal work of the students. AH of the ordinary 
farm crops were raised and the quality and quantity compared 
favorably with those of the best farms in this vidnity. The 
garden in variety, quality, and quantity was by far the best 
up to this date and added greatly to the pleasure, comfort, and 
economy of living at the Cdlege. 

The late Professor Prentiss of Cornell, who was a classmate, 
had the superintendence of the garden and directed the work in 
the afternoon, and it was my pleasure to asast him by havii^ 
charge in the fOTenoon. 
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As the work of the four previous tenns had been mainly such 
as I had been accustomed to in the ctuldhood home — it being 
heavy timber and the clearings commenced about the time I 
was bom — I got little that was new or helpful, except as the 
a)ntinued dcnng of any task makes one more expert in it. But 
the work, experience, and observatioa which I had in the two 
summer terms of 1859, which included the gathering, labeling, 
and arran^g of seeds, I have felt were of great advantage to 
me, for which I have always been grateful. 

I have previously mentioned the "Fem Sem," a short name 
for the Michigan Female Seminary, at Lanang in charge of the 
Rogers Sisters. There was some visiting of the girls at their 
college during the summer of 1858, possibly started and en- 
couraged by tiie fact that Professor Tracy, in whose cha^e the 
overseeing of the boys principally was, was in the habit of 
viatin^ one of its teachers, to whom he was subsequently married, 
as stated above. The mutual interest and visiting between the 
two colleges were greatly increased in October, 1858, when the 
M. A. C. boys were invited to a husking bee at the " Fem Sem." 
A field of several acres of com, as I remember, stood just east 
of the buildings, now used for the School for the Blind. The 
night was lighted by one of those brilliant harvest moons and 
also by the smiling faces of the "Fem Sem" students who acted 
as partners in the husking. The number of red ears fdimd was 
quite remarkable, in fact so many and so well scattered over the 
field were they, that they occasioned a good deal of querying, 
some declaring that the planter must have had foreknowledge 
as to the future huskers. When the com was all husked and 
[ucked up, and the stalks bound and set up, we were treated 
to a bountiful lunch and then to a jolly social time, not soon to 
be forgotten. We were allowed to linger into the small hours, 
probably on account of the good work done. 

In passing, I cannot help remarking that this was more than 
a pleasant event to the boys and girls for an evening; it was an 
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important eveot for the coUeges and especially to M. A. C, 
situated as it was three and a half miles from Lansing in a 
sparsely settled neighborhood. There were no seniors, jimiors, 
or sophomores to introduce the new comers. For a year and 
a half about one hundred boys were deprived, except at the 
short vacations, of the companionship of mother, sister, or 
friends. The visits of the boys to the "Fem Sem" and of the 
gjrb to the College were of great benefit. I feel sure that memory 
serves me right in recalling the improvement in personal appear- 
and, the greater attention to dress and address, the more 
fa«queat care of rooms and of the coUege premises, and an 
elevation of the moral tone. It was the assuming of a normal 
condition in the miQgling of the boys and girls, with mutual 
advantage to botli. 

There was always plenty to do for busy heads and hands 
in study, reading, farm work, the care of rooms, and the mendii^ 
and care of our clothes. Our sports were mainly of the country 
sort, "one-" and "two-old-cat" ball games, ruiming, hop-step- 
and-jump, "pom-pom pull-away," tag, and leapfrog. Some 
of them were not very dignified ; still there were no smashed 
noses, cracked heads, maimed limbs, nor any killing. 

The principal event of general interest, and of spedal interest 
to those taking part, was a public exhibition at the close of the 
term, November i6, 1859. Nine students took part, besides 
a quartet which sang. The exerdses were amilar to those of 
the better class of district schools, and comasted of original 
orations and essays, interspersed with music. The old chapel 
was crowded to its fullest capacity, the lai^er portion of the 
audience coming out from Lanang. 

The Oillege was a typical Michigan [Moneer in starting in 
Ok woods, in opening up roads, in logg^g and burning green 
timber, much of it in the wet season of the year, in the pulling 
of green stumps, and in ditching where an ax was as important 
as the spade or shovel. It was hard work for the bc^ and 
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ezpensiTe for the College. I recall one large oak stump with 
a large tap root and a mass of others needed to sustain the tall 
sturdy tree, cut from it. It was only a few feet from the front 
door of the boarding-hall. Dig^ng away the dirt and cutting 
off the roots required about ten days' work. Then it took the 
stump machine to roll it out and two yoke of o^n and four 
span of horses a half -day to draw it to the river bank near the 
[ureadeat's house, a)Sting about $30. 

I have also a distinct recollection of some of the ditches. 
One between College and Abbot was in places one and two feet 
deeper than the h»ght of the boys. The dripping horn the dirt 
thrown out and the spatter of the water horn the chopping of 
the roots made the boys look as though they had taken a mud 
bath. 

The administration was frequently criticized for this extoi- 
sive work, but the le^slature which fixed the limit of the location 
of the College and those who selected the site should share the 
re^Kmsibility. 

I have imperfectly and hurriedly mentioned a few of the 
happenings of the ax college terms ending November, 1859, and 
can now simply add that about two hundred acres bad been 
cleared, four readences, a bam, and a small toolhouse had been 
erected, the bts well fenced and in condition to produce good 
crops, and a creditable garden and a greenhouse were well 
started. Better than all this, I believe the boys generally had 
reached that pdnt where they appreciated that the work helped 
pay their way, gain health and vigor, and assist rather than 
hinder their studies. 

I mentioned the dearth of female society during most of the 
terms until partially supplied by the gjrls of the "Fem Sem." 
I would not have it understood nor leave it to be inferred that 
the wives of the officers were not thoughtful and ready with 
kindly asastance; but they lived in I^ansing until the latter 
part of the period covered and so could do little. I am sure 
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those at the College, when the steward and all his help left and 
the boys for a comiderable time did the housework, recall how 
Mrs. Williams came daily to the College and gave generously 
of her time to assist us. Nor did we forget the many acts of 
kindness rendered by Mrs. Shearer who naturally left with her 
husband. For her motherly care jmd numerous helpful services 
in previous terms she will ever be held in grateful remembrance. 
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ALBERT JOHN COOK, 1S63 



Brothers and Sisters, Alumm and Alumnae, and Friends All: 

I come with you to bring my tribute of respect, admiration, 
and love for our cherished Mother, under peculiar difficulties. 
When the summons came to leave duty and join in the glad 
festivities, I thought it would be quite imposable. But when 
the invitation came to speak for the men who planted this 
institution, men who seemed inspired in thought and purpose, 
so well did they build; men who worked with a Titan's energy; 
how could I say "No," thou^ obstacles, }ag^ as Olympus, 
pudied themselves between me and this beloved place ? Beades, 
no other one Uving knew all the men who wrought so admirably 
to lay the foundations of this splendid institution, who though 
they must grope in unknown fields, yet varied not from the 
course to the stars. 

The late James A. Garfield spoke wisely in his memorable 
eulogy of Preadent Mark Hopkins. Vet forsooth, tmless the 
log were very short, there were better no tog at alL Not even 
a log held the early professors of this College away from those 
first fortunate students. Indeed, it was the glory of the old 
Michigan Agricultural College that teacher and student were in 
closest touch. We old boys were ever welcome to closest inti- 
macy with Williams, Abbot, Tracy, Thurber, and Mites, and 
we shall never fully appreciate the value of the inspiration that 
came to us from such helpful and wholesome association. A 
college is just what its teaching force — its faculty — ^ves out 
of energy, scholarship, and character. Were there ever teachers 
o£ more sterling stuff, more keenly alive to duty, than was that 
fine galaxy of men who so eagerly opened to us the pages of 
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sdeDce, art, and literature ? Scholarship is what most gilds a 
college. No college ranks high, unless scholarship is its watch- 
word, ever kept at the forefront. What an example of scholar- 
ship we had in the pedagogical founders of this institution t 
No wonder that with such examples of scholarship as that of 
Williams and Abbot and their colleagues, the students were 
stimul^ed to keenest mental effort 1 

But the greatest gloty of any college are such exiunples 
of noble E^ing that the students will most live, and so " will think 
most, feel the noblest, and act the best." Who that were here 
in those early days, and were touched by the impress of Dr. 
Abbot* s sweet, true, loving spirit, can ever think of that life 
and influence, without being ennobled, even thoi^ so many 
years separate us from those glad hours? This College was 
well planned ^m its very inception; but what would planning 
avail, had we not had devotion to scholarship, purity of life, 
and keenness of conscience ? 

We have all realized how dtscoturagingly short those golden 
years of study were I Have you not marveled that so many of 
our men took positions side by side with men whose opportuni- 
ties had been of much broader range, and yet that our men were 
often in the lead ? Two things the great college must needs 
do : it must teach its students how to grasp truth — to acquire 
knowledge rapidly; it must also inspire in its students a genuine 
love for study, which shall be an unquenchable passion. When 
it has done this, it may send its students forth, and they are 
potenti^y equipped. I believe this College has been peculiarly 
happy, throu^ its scholarly men, in achieving these results. 

Nor were our professors without able support. Bright, 
eager, responsive students did much to give impetus to mental 
"dig" in those days, when educational history was in process of 
mating. Such men as Prentiss and Dickey and Clute and 
Preston and hosts more like them were as atimulatiDg to our 
strenuous teachers as were the teachers inspiring to the pupils. 
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Yes indeed, our professors had splendid timber to fashion, and 
less wonder is it that their strokes were heavy and true. 

PRESIDENT JOSEPH K. WIUJAUS 

This College was peculiarly happy in its first president. He 
was a man of fine physique, pleasing presence, keen, active 
intellect, and possessed of a ready humor, that made him the 
ever-welcome companion of the student. He was also a man 
of broad, tolerant views, and were he alive today, be would 
keenly appreciate the propoation of a "square deaL" The 
peculiar ideas which dominated in the early history of the 
College, whose wisdom was aflSrmed by results, ori^nated 
largely with Preadent Williams. When we remember that 
this was the pioneer agricultural college and that be was en^hati- 
cally a pioneer, blazing a path in an entirely unexplored realm, 
it is a marvel that he fashioned so wisely and well. Moreover, 
be had no experts, as we have now, to whom he might turn for 
aid, in guiding this new enterprise to a successful issue. His 
masterful mind was well illustrated in lus selection of the men 
to assist him in the new experiment Mrs. Wlliams was a 
real colaborer, and the home of the first president was a bright 
spot for many a student who enjoyed its ever-open hospitality, 
in those days when agricultural college was parsed in the angular 
number. 

FSOFESSOR CALVIN TKACY 

Among the first of the professors whose pleasure it was to 
throw light into dark places, was our tall, eager, eothusastic 
[oofessor of mathematics. Professor Calvin Tracy. He had 
written books that had wm hi{^ pruse. His health was poor, 
as indigestion was his constant companion. He told me nune 
than once that he did not know what it was to feel well, and yet 
bow ready and cheerful he was to help us over hard placesi 
He was not only a close student but he was so transparently 
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true that his character rooted in the hearts and lives of his 
young con^anioos, so that as they went forth, they had a firm 
grip on the best things of life. Such genuinely Christian char- 
acter as guided the life of Professor Tracy never fails or ceases 
to influence every life that it touches, to higher thought and 
endeavor. It was jocosely remarked that "Professor Tracy 
loved the truly good boys and the 'digs;'" with his frail healdi 
and love for good scholarship, one can easily imagioe him 
possessed of such prejudice. Can anyone who participated in 
those memorable geometry contests ever forget the ecstatic 
pride of our teacher, as the rapid, accurate work was reeled 
oS as by a whirlwind ? No one can know of Professor Tracy's 
life and thorough, earnest work, and not ascribe to him a lai^ 
place in giving to the College its trend and temper. 

PEOFESSOB LOUIS K. FISK 

Professor L. R. Fisk was one of that first faculty. He was 
a tall man with plea^ng manner, and was ever gracious to all 
who came to him for ccmsultatioQ and advice. After the reag- 
nation of President Williams, Professor Fisk was acting piea- 
dent, until Presidoit Abbot was called to the presidency of the 
Cdkge. Professor Fisk was not so scholarly nor so thorou^ 
and accurate a teacher as were some of his colleagues, yet he 
was devoted to the interests of the College, and did much in 
those early first days to aid in placing the College on a perma- 
nent foundaticm and to create a loyal student body. 

PK£SID£NT THEOPHILUS C. ABBOT 

Dr. T. C. Abbot was not at the College at its opening, m 1857, 
but he came soon and remained, honored and bved by all, until 
he was called to a higher realm of g^ry and usefulness. No 
one ever connected with this College did more to ins{»re sotmd 
scholarship, to exalt manhood, to develop in the students the 
very best of endeavor and accomplishment, than our revered 
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Professor Abbot "His life was gentle, and the elements were 
so mi^^ in bim, that nature might stand forth and say to all 
the world, This was a manl" Why did President Abbot have 
the entire confidence and reverence of the student body to a 
greater degree than I have known in any other, in all my college 
experience ? He was a great student, and never appeared 
before Ms classes except when he was master of the subject he 
was to present His deep, strong, but quiet enthuaasm, tem- 
pered 1^ modesty and simphcity, inspired his students, and I 
often heard them say: "I would rather flunk in all my other 
classes than in President Abbot's." There was no shadow of 
pretense in his mental make-up, and he was a bold student who 
would ever venture to palm off anything that was not genuine in 
President Abbot's lecture-room. How fondly he touched his 
precious books I To see his reverent handHng of books made 
us all love books the more. How free his great library was to 
all of us 1 How doubly careful were we that no spot or stun 
should mar those sacred voliunes while in our care and keeping 1 
Busy as was his life, whoever remembers the time when he would 
not eagerly take an hour if he could lift any of us over our troubles 
and difficulties? His quick, unselfish love for us all left no 
room for question, and the dullest, most heedless student among 
us knew that Dr. Abbot was his certun friend. Thus he 
proved to us "what is the greatest thing in the world." 

How Tennyson, and Milton, and greatest of all, Shakespeare, 
took on new life as he opened their treasures to our dazed appre- 
ciation. Lyddas became a gem which we have always treasured, 
since he reveled its rare polish. Macbeth, Handet, King Lear, 
and the Merchant o} Venice were all transformed as he broi^t 
out the rare beauties and the deeper philosophies of those great 
dramas. Rhetoric and logic and Kn gHsh literature took hard 
study; yet as tie flooded these themes with li^t, they became 
fascinating to us, and we wished the recitatitm hour longer and 
the time hxr study not so short. To have known President Abbot 
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as a teacher, and to have enjoyed his masterful lectures, pre- 
sented with a splendid diction and rare finish, explain the fact 
that highest ideals in culture and life were at the very first a 
treasured part of the equipment of this institution. The cause 
of agricultural educatioa owes a great debt to this College, and 
to no one man more than to Dr. Abbot. 

As can truly be said of President Abbot, so we can say with 
equal truth of Mrs. Abbot, "None knew her but to love her, 
none named her but to praise." She was the true wife, cultured, 
bri^t, sdntillating; she made their home the dearest place on 
the campus. It was a very Mecca to us students, and ever held 
its hospitable arms wide open to give glad welcome to us and 
our friends. How far I am from being alone in my feeling that 
I owe an immeasurable debt of gratitude to Preadent and Mrs. 
Abbot! 

He was the ideal college president, great enough to consult 
with and listen to his faculty and ever to keep the respect and 
ccHifidence of his board. Such a president always commands 
a lojrai student support, and his influence will ever be in the 
ascendency. Until disease hud its heavy hand upon him, Dr. 
Abbot was a tremendous power in the College, and better, a 
power that always made for righteousness. 

DB. IfANlY IQLES 

Dr. M. Miles, though not in the faculty at the opening of 
the College, came very aoaa, and for twenty years was a colossal 
force in molding its character and steering its course. Dr. Miles 
was a bom scientist, a hard student, a close, accurate observer, 
and he loved to unearth truth as he loved nothing else. He made 
the truths of physiology and zoology fairly glow with interest. 
It was pleasure to ^ve hardest effort to masto" bis subjects. 
We knew that he burned the midnight oil, and the perfection 
of his work won the respect which every good teacher must 
command from his pupls. Laziness and good teaching are 
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never bed-felknrs. It is not too much to say that there was not 
a lazy hair in the ca{nllaiy ravebpe (tf our beloved professor d 
agriculture. When he commenced to teach us entomology, 
there woe no suitable textbooks, but what caxed he ? Like 
Agassiz, whom he so much admired, he taught us to study the 
things of nature and not what others had said of them. EBs 
enthuaasm kindled a quick flame in the minds of his students; 
and how he loved to dig out the hidden truths of agriculture; and 
what a superb course he built up in that branch 1 Next to Dr. 
Abbot, and I am sure that Dr. Il£les would wish me to make 
this exception, were he with us today, he did more than any 
olhtx <tf that early staff, to direct this College rightly. It was 
a S(»r7 day for this institution, when the governor demanded 
his resignation. If "dirt is matter out of place," then a short 
w«d describes that governor. What Agasaz was to natural 
science development and teachii^ in this country, so was Dr. 
Miles to the development of agriculture and agricultural instruc- 
tion. Dr. MiWs versatility was surprising. He had rare 
genius in all lines of mechanical invention, and his readiaess of 
resource added to his power over his students. This College, 
and agricultural education as well, must never forget how 
much that is best in thdr fabric came from the hard work and 
rare genius of Dr. Manly Miles. 

SS. G&OKOB TBOKBES 
Dr. Thurber was very much like Dr. Miles in many wajrs. 
He was here but two or three years, and yet his hard work and 
marked ability in the science which he loved so well, and his 
vivadous enthiudasm made him a great favorite among all the 
students. The eneedii^ pleasure that came to me in the 
multitudinous walks with Dr. Thurber, and the love of natural 
science that came as he opened the great book of Nature in his 
marvdous fashicm, awaked in me a lovit^ ai^ireciation that 
has deepened with the years. Dr. Thuiher's government work 
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had given him rich (^portimity to solve Nature's problems, 
and he improved them to the utmost. The students thought t^ 
Dr. Thurber as a walking encyclopaedia, and indeed he deserved 
the title. He was quick with advice and mformotion upcm 
almost every subject; and his perpetual fund of wholesome 
humor made him the <%nter of attraction la every social gather- 
ing. EUs telling service in the horticultursl department, and 
his exceptional ability to make scdence clear and fasdnating, 
consdtuted seed of the rif^t kind, when agricultural education 
was first taking root. Except for his one lamentable failing, 
what a power for good he might have become, in this first agri- 
cultural college I I have often wished that he might have had 
in boyhood and youth such influence and companionship aa 
would have come with association with one like Dr. Abbot. 
How different might have been his life, and how he might have 
mriched the science department of this College throu^ his 
rare abiUQr and genius! 

PSOFE8SOR ALB^T N. PSENTISS 

Professor A. N. Prratiss was one of the first two alumni 
called to the faculty fA this institution. My intimate assodatioD 
with him, and friendship for four years of college life, and my 
equally pleasant relation with him as a fellow-teacher, make it 
difficult to speak dispassionately regarding his character and 
work. Of all my college associates, next to Dr. Abbot, he did 
most for me. He was dean, true, able, industrious, and of that 
gradous make-up, that would never barter character for aught 
that life or man could offer. In the seven years that he taught 
here, he buiided up the department of botany and horticulture 
in marvelous fashion. How little he had to help him, and yet 
how the students loved him and his work I His dignity <^bearii^ 
and purity of life were a constant inspiralirai to the entire student 
tiody. Cornell took a gem from us, ^iriien she captured ProfessOT 
Ptentiss. This College has made mistakes; I think the first 
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was when she permitted Cornell to swoop down and rob us of 
the invaluable services of Professor A. N. Prentiss. 

PBZSIDENT EDWIN WHLETS 

Many of you knew Edwin Wlllets as well as did I; but I am 
sure that none of you loved him more. He was a man of bioad 
outlook. He had a great heart and every student knew that 
President Willets was a friend that could be counted on. We 
all had reason for sadness, when it was announced that President 
Willets had been called higher, and had accepted. Wth Prea- 
dent 'Vmiets came a change in the management of the College. 
I think it was a sad mistake, not to say a disastrous one. Before 
this, changes in internal management were suggested and all 
new appointments to the faculty were nominated by the presi- 
dent, but only after fullest conference with and approval of the 
faculty. The board only confirmed. No college board ought 
ever to do more. \^th President Willets came a lamentable 
change; I feel sure without Us desire. Additions to the faculty 
and startling changes in the internal management were made, 
with DO consultation at all with the faculty, and at times, I 
think, without the knowledge of the president. I know not if 
this plan still j»evfuls, but if it does, the College is laboring imder 
a serious handictq), and one that the alumni should undertake 
at (Hice to renwve. 

FKESIDENT OSCAR CLUTE 

Fieadent Qute was the odier of ibe first two alumni that 
served on the faculty. He was also a loved classmate. Ba 
was scholarly in his habits, and dean and true in his life. I need 
not speak to jrou of hb quick response to duty's calL I must, 
however, pve a page or two from the last chapter of his life. 
He lived near me, and I saw him often. He suffered great pain, 
and led a kmely life. At die last, he was in a great room at the 
Soldier's Home, and so knew no privacy ox retirement. To one 
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of his peculiarly senative natuie, this must have been a severe 
triaL Yet he made do murmur, and never was he more loved 
and respected by those closest to him than in those last sad 
days when pain and solitude laid such heavy hands upon him. 
He exemplifies in the last hours how real Christiaa character 
may glorify life, even m the "dark valley of the shadow of 
death." 

PK07ESS0K C L. IHGESSOLL 

We were proud of Professor IngersoU. His work here was 

excellent. Subsequently, as a professor in a prominent univer> 
aty, and as preadent of one of our prominent agricultural 
colleges, he added new laurels to His fame. With us, he made his 
lectures so virile that though his students must work hard, yet 
they loved and respected their teacher, and were full of regrets, 
when another institution, that placed a higher value on his 
services, took him away. I have ^wken of two mistakes made 
by this College, in bygone years; one was emphasized when 
such men as Ingersoll, Garfield, Davenport, Durand, and 
Bailey were suffered to leave us. Think what prestige has 
come to Champaign, from the admirable work of Davenport! 
And what glory limited not by country's shores has come to 
Cornell, from the splendid work of Bailey 1 All of this prestige 
should have come to their own Alma Mater, and would, had 
the value and the rarity of great teachers been {^predated. 
The faoilty makes the college. Two things are of such incom- 
parable importance, that they must be inasted upon: the 
greatest pains must be taken in securing new men, and the 
valuable knowledge of the faculty must be utilized to the utmost 
in making selections. We must have high scholarship, aptness 
to teach, and most important of all, men of transcendent char- 
acter. The other point is just as important: when the ri^t 
man is secured, hold to him with a relentless grip. Such a 
course will push any college into the ascendency. 
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E. IL PSESTON AHD S. If. MTT-tfyn 

I cannot forbear to give meed of loving ^predation of two 
of our alumni. Preston and Millard were samples of scores 
of the otd-tinie boys: clean and spotless in their lives, possessed 
of a manly chivalry that was sweet and wht^some here, and 
that changed not as they stepped forth from college halls — men 
who set ft pace, in that nothhig was permitted to crowd between 
them and lessons thoroughly learned. The example of both 
was ever shouting, " Dig," in the ears of all of us students. Is it 
any wonder that both became marked men in the states they 
honored by citizenship ? Millard was for years the president 
of the regents of the University of Illinois, and Preston lias his 
name perpetuated in one of the excellent institutions of Cali- 

As we come back to the dear <M College, we are happy and 
proud to note the great growth and advancement that she has 
made; we delight in the splendid men that have gone forth to 
true manly lives. And may we not drop tears in grateful memory 
of the men, who from the first gave of the best in thdr lives, that 
this College might be an example of highest excellence and diat 
the alumni might honor their teachers, and thdr Alma Mater, 
by doing nobly their part in the world's work ? 
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CaAKI.ES EDWIN BESSEY, 1&69 



Picture these grounds as they were forty years ago, with one 
college building (now, I think, called Williams Hall, but in 
those days merely " the College Building"), one small dormitory, 
foiar dwellings for professors, a bam, a toolhouse, and a shed for 
sheep; the grounds mostly ungraded, the surroimding fields 
undrained and still retaining many of the {pant stumps left when 
the recent forest was cut away. About the College Building 
was a little spot of graded bluegrass lawn, with a few gravel 
walks bordered with flower-beds and shrubbery. Here had 
been retained some of the broad, spreading oaks of the primeval 
forest to give dignity to the landscape. North and south and 
east and west, the nearby forests stUl loomed, cool and shadowy, 
filled with wild shrubs and countless wild flowers. And through 
the grounds ran the Red Cedar River, with its overhangjug 
trees, its angle wooden toidge, and many inviting swimming- 
pools. It is a quiet, rural picture which comes back in memory 
as I think of the College of the days when I knew it best. 

The faculty as I first knew it consisted of siz men : Abbot, 
our beloved president; Kedzie, the stroi^ and sometimes stem 
chemist; Kfiles, the philosophical naturalist; Prentiss, the 
polished disciplinarian; Clute, the thou^tful student; and 
Faixchild, the mild-mannered scholar, now all resting in thdr 
graves; added to a year or two later by Cook, the genial teacher, 
who is still living. There was one assistant, Daniels, a quiet, 
helpful man who assisted Dr. Kedae in the laboratory work in 
chemistty. These men gave all of the mstruction then offered in 
the angte college course of study. The College Building con- 
tained thirteen rooms, namely: the Chapel, and die Chemical 
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Laboratory on the first floor; two recitation rooms, and four 
office rooms oD the second floor; and the Library, Museum, and 
three recitation rooms (tvo quite small) on the third floor. 
The Chapel and Museum were sometimes used for redtations, 
so that there were seven rooms available for class purposes — 
itot a bad showing for the little college of about a hundred 
students, when it is remembered that there were at most not 
Bxxe than four redtations each hour, and only ax professors in 
all to hold redtations. In fact, but foiar rooms in addition to 
the Chapel were ordinarily used for dasses. The chemical 
dasaes always met in the Chapel, since it was possible to bring 
apparatus to it veiy eanly from the laboratory on the same floor. 
The classes in botany met in a small room at the southeast comer 
of the third floor. The other rooms were common, and were 
used by classes in any subjects. All of the regular classrooms 
were supplied with blackboards and plain wooden chairs, and 
these constituted the "appliances" of that day. In most cases 
the professors had neither tables, desks, nor cupboards. E^acb 
professor quite literally occupied a chair, and nothing further. 

It waa emphatically the period of the textbook. Some of 
tiie professors gave lectures, but in every subject the studoit 
always had his textbook as the basis of his study, and daily 
redtations were the rule. We learned things from books, and 
were asked to repeat them orally at greater or less length to our 
teachers. We were not asked to write out what we knew, but 
were required to stand up and tell it under the keen eye of the 
professor, and tiie brutally critical attention of the class. In 
this way we learned to think on our feet, and I have always felt 
that much has been lost by the general abandonment of the dd- 
time redtation, and the substitution of the written quiz and 



Chemistry, even at that early day, was tau^t by practical 
W(»k in the lalxuatory. We had one lecture or redtation a day, 
and in additioo two hours daily of laborat(»y work. In the 
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lecture the professor accompanied his ptesentatioD of the subject 
by carefully planned demonstration experiments, greatly to our 
edification, and occasonally to our amuaemenL In the labora- 
toiy we plunged at once into the qualitative analysis of unknown 
substances. We learned to handle chemicals and apparatus 
by the very simple plan of actually handling them ourselves. 
Of course we broke ^paratus, and blew up things rather oftra, 
but finally we learned to be careful, and no one was killed or 
seriously hurt in the process. 

In marked contrast to chemistry, was the presentation of 
phyacs which was wholly a textbook study. We used Olm- 
st^'s Natural Philosophy, reciting and demonstrating (on 
the blackboard) from its pages, but neither making e^Kriments 
ourselves nor seeing any made by the professor. 

Surveying was made a living subject for us by the addition 
to a stifi textbook of a considerable amount of field-work, with 
compass, transit, and level, and the accurate plotting of results. 

Our geology was still a textbook subject only. There was 
no thought of the use of specimens of rocks or fossls by the 
class, nor was there any required field-work in connection with 
the subject. Yet there were in the Museum on the third floor 
many such specimens. The idea of their use by ^ students 
had not yet taken hold of teachers in American colleges. The 
Museum contained specimens to be looked at throi^h the glass 
doors of the cases by the public and occasionally by the students, 
but such specimens were for preservation, not for handling. 

In zoology we used a textbook, but its required use was small, 
indeed. The professor (Dr. Miles) loved to talk to us, and he 
led us in his talks far deepn into the subject than did any 
textbook of that period. Thus while we got less of detail, we 
were ^ven broader news and larger generalizations than would 
have been possible by the textbook method. We always had 
before us the lUceleton of a cow or sonw other creature, and to 
it the lecturer recurred for illustration times without number, 
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no doubt greatly to our benefit. Still the fact that ve made no 
use of the mounted animals in the museum shows that the idea 
of illustrating the subject by specimens had not yet been adopted 
in zo^£^, to say nothit^ of the laboratory idea, of which 
aiq)atently no one had yet thought. 

Even the subject of entomology was mainly a textbook study. 
We memorized so many pages and repeated them as nearly as 
posable verbatim. Here we looked at specimens brought to 
the class. There was also some desultory collectii^ of sped- 
mens, and now and then a student was seen frantically pawing 
the air with a "bug-net," in his efforts to capture some beetle, 
bug, or butterfly. But we were under no supervi^on as to 
any field-work we might undertake. A few of us were fortunate 
enough to be employed in arranging and labeling the college 
collections under the supervision of the professor, and here we 
learned much about insects, their appearance, classification, 
and the practical work of making a scientific collection. It 
was laboratory work, but none of us recognized it, nor did we 
ever use the word "laboratory" in connection with it. 

In my own sdence of botany the work was then munly con- 
fined to daily redtatioQs from a textbook, accompanied later 
by dissectims and "analyses" of plants in the classroom, under 
the direction of the professor. We had a few simple dissecting 
microscopes vduch we used in these exercises. Here was no 
doubt the germ of the laboratory idea as ^plied to botany. 
But the purpose was not so much to find out the stnicture of the 
plant as to find its name. When that was accomplished we 
stopped furtha study of the plant The name was the impor- 
tant thing and when it was found there was nothing more to be 
done, imless perhaps to check it off on the margin of the manuaL 
In pursuance of this phase of botany we were required to do a 
good deal of field-work. We wandered over the fields, throu^ 
the woods and swamps, often for long distances, in search of 
plants whose names we found out and duly recorded. Yet 
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our work, was neither supervised nor corrected, nor were our 
lists of spedes submitted as a part of our work. We were not 
required to make herbarium specimens, although encouraged to 
do 90, and some of us did make herbaria on our own account. 

There was at that day a considerable collection of phtnts 
known as the "Cooley Herbarium" that had come into the 
possesion of the College, and fortunately for me, it was in need 
of beii^ mounted and labeled, and it fell to me to do it. This 
work which occupied my time for many weeks gave me most 
valuable experience in a department of the subject that was 
not taJcen up in the classroom. 

The College then owned an immense Ross compound micro- 
scope, which we used to see standing in a case in a comer of the 
botanical classroom. It was never taken out for use in class, 
but always stood there as a challenge to us. 1 do not know 
what anyone else did, but at last I could stand it no longer, sad 
getting permisson from Professor Prentiss, who gave me tiie 
key to the case, I locked myself in the classroom, and taking out 
the ponderous instrument, looked it over, studied its comjdex 
machinery, and made myself familiar mth its structure and use. 
This was my first use of the compound microscope, and this 
was all the practice I had with the instnmient while in the 
Collie. It was not much, but it was a be^nning, and it enabled 
me to handle the next instrument which came into my hands 
when a teacher myself, and to this extent made my own work 



It was a primitive college, and the teaching of the sciences 
was primitive. We may smile now at the kind of instruction 
we received at the hands of the professors of that day, but it 
must not be forgotten that science teaching was rather new in 
all colleges at that time. Sciences were not well taught in any 
of them. In many they were not tau^t at all. And it is tlie 
^ory of our Alma Mater that she encouraged the study of these 
sdences. Forty years ago this was the only college in the West 
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in which one could study all of the great sciences in any manner, 
or aftei any fashion at all And it is greatly to her credit that, 
with the posfflble exception of Harvard Univeraty, this College 
then gave the most extended and thorough course in botany in 
this country. 

It was a pioneer in science teaching, and its primitive methods 
were due to the fact that nowhere were better methods known 
or practiced. Elsewhere they were generally still more primi- 
tive. The College stood then as now for the study of things, as 
shown especially in its teaching of agriculture, horticulture, and 
stock breeding. In so far as posable even then the thing rather 
than the book was studied. The College was instinctively, though 
unconsciously, moving toward the modem laboratory method. 
It led the way toward illustration and the direct study of thii^ 
themselves, and gave a strong impulse in fud of the incoming of 
the laboratory idea. 

That the professors of that day builded better than they 
knew is no doubt true, but we cannot on that account vrithhold 
&om them our praise for their good work, nor our gratitude for 
what they did for us. No alumnus of this College need be 
ashamed of the kind of work done in the early days, but rather 
should he be proud that his Alma Mater, though so young among 
the colleges of that time, was among the first to adopt modem 
methods (^ teaching and study. 
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THE COLLEGE IN 1870 



WILLIAM JAMES BEAL 



Early in May, 1S70, 1 made my first vmt to this College, tben 
13 years old, to teach botany during the summer. As a a>n- 
tributor to the Prairie Farmer I came with keen interest and 
wrote out my first impressions. Lamdng was a town of 6,000 to 
7,000, in the midst of which was the old capitol constructed of 
wood. There was but one railroad pasang through the city 
from Jackson to Saginaw, and that was of primitive style. I 
secured a ride to the College with a farmer, and on the way soon 
learned that many farmers within twenty miles placed a low 
estimate on the value of the "state farm," as it was often called 
at that time. The course extended over clay knolls and cordu- 
roy, the poles of which were to keep the wagon wheels from get- 
ting deep into the mire. I saw how it was that President Abbot 
rarely rode in a buggy that was not well plastered over with clay. 
We were welcomed to the campus by driving through a patent 
self-opening gate — often out of order. 

It is lumecessaiy for me to give a detuled description of the 
campus. Large numbers of the trees of the oak opening were 
dotted over the ground, most of which had been heavily cut back 
from the top with the thought that it would improve th^ f^ipear- 
ance. This work had been done by C. E. Hollister, then a 
student and later a member of the first class to graduate in 1861. 

At the r^t of the main gateway, then nearly due north from 
College Hall, were four small brick dwellings for the president 
and three professors. The bricks for these and the two halls 
were manufactured on the college campus, west of the present 
armory. Here* is oM College Hall, Williams Hall just com- 

' WUle itading thii paragnph Di. Bcal pconted to vaiioiu lootkoi en 
k tatge mkp erf the cunpua u il wai in iSjo. — Edook. 
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pleted, the old Boarding Hall later dubbed "Saints' Rest," for 
reasons which I never fully appreciated. Here the old brick 
borse-bam, there the farmhouse, herdman's house, the old bam 
for grain and cattle, a greenhouse of primitive form, and the bam 
for use of the horticultural department. There is the town line 
between Lanring and Meridian. What is that rig-zag line along 
the road ? Do you not recogni» a drawing of a rul fence which 
has nearly gone out of fashion ? Karnes of the faculty here, and 
there the list of buildings, and up there the number of students 
in different classes; and on this chart are the names of the studies 
pursued. 

COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN 1S70 



First term Second term 

Al^bn TnguKii&ctry 

Geomebf SumTiag 

History Pimctica] Agriculture 

Bookkeeping Geologj 

BOPHOHOBZ YZAX 

English Utenture Entomology 

Botany Analytical Chemistry 

Elementaiy Chemistry Botany 



JDNIOa TEAS 

PhTscs Physics 

Agricultural Chemistry Meteorology 

IndoctiTe L(^ic RhetEnic 

Animal Physiology 

SEHIOB YBAX 

Zoology Landscape Gardening 

Practical Agricutture Civil En^neering 

Mental PbHosoi^ Moral PhUosoi^y 

Astronomy Political Economy 

Fiench French 

In 1870 the income of the College was less than (40,000, the 
year doang mth a defidt of |6,ooo. 
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The College was young, poor, and small. No member of the 
faculty had a chair to himself, but occu[»e<l a whole settee. For 
example, the professor of botany also taught history, some Etig- 
lish, algebra, and civil en^neerii^. The students took break- 
fast a little after six, and got out of chtq>el by seven, where the 
preadent called the tolL Classes extenckd over a period of four 
hours, all cloang at time for dinner. In the afternoon for three 
hours all students were engaged in "lannal labor. While the 
classes were small and much rough work to be done, such as 
ditching and chopping wood, it was pos^ble to enforce the law 
regarding manual labor, but as the College became older, the 
students more numerous, and foremen insufficient, the manage- 
ment of student labor was very burdensome and was perplexing 
in the extreme. Student labor was pud for at a maximum of 
seven and one-half cents an hour, and very little of it was in- 
structive. 

The regular system of hours for all exercises was recognized 
by horses as well as by students. For example, the department 
of horticulture worked an old black stage horse called "Old 
Prof.," which always started for the shed as soon as the after- 
noon bell rang. He was very orderly, soon leamii^ to back the 
cart into a certun place imder the shed. 

The rough lane in place of the present one extended south 
across the river ending in a tamarack swamp known as "Num- 
ber 13," and all beyond was in forest. No railroads crossed the 
farm in those days. 

Fifty-nine students had graduated, of whom three had died. 
The ten women students selected such studies as suited them 
from the only course offered at the College, viz., the course in 
agriculture. Even'at that day, President Abbot urged that some 
special pioTisoos be made for a course suited to women, indud- 
ing household economy. 

The college year conned of two semesters, beginning late in 
February and clo^ng with commencement in November, thus 
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affording an oppoitiuiity for students who deared it to teach a 
district school in winter. As will be seen, the entrance to the 
college classes was easy and of low standing. There vaa only 
one laboratory, and that was for chemistry in the north end of 
College HaU. 

In 1870 it was not difficult to plan a course of study for an 
E^ricultural college. Except some points gathered from man- 
ual labor, which were not numerous nor very important, the 
students recdved, all told, dght weelts of duly work in horti- 
culture and ten weeks in agriculture, and these topics were 
chiefly taught by the slow process of lectures. There were few 
books and papers to ud students in their pursuit of agriculture. 
The Oillege was in the woods, so to speak, with no model to 
fdlow. Nowhere in this broad country were students taught 
advanced stock jui^png, stock feeding, the examination of 
dressed meats, soil phyacs, dairying, plant breeding, plant 
histology, ecology, plant pathology, the critical study of grasses, 
weeds, or trees, plant phjraobgy, farm economics, the growing 
of forest trees, spraying for insects and fungus. Bacteriology as 
related to animals, dairying, soils, and plants was a sealed book. 

The College had been started long before there was much 
demand for it by the best of farmers. This was due to the per- 
astence of John C. Holmes, then secretary of the State Agri- 
cultural Society, more than to all other persons combined. 
Inaugurated under such conditions, adverse criticism was inevi- 
table. Newspif>ers gave the College plenty of negative or left- 
hand advertisii^;. For many years the only advertisements 
paid for was a part of a page in the Michigan Almanac. As 
late as 1870, the College had little contact with farmers by way 
of institutes or eztenaon correspondence. 

A few staunch men stood nobly by the College, notable among 
whom was Hon. Jonathan J. Woodman, afterward master of the 
State Grange and later master of the National Grange. Frcan 
1869 to 1871 he was speaker of the House of Representatives 
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and admitted that the College was not what it should be; but 
that was no reason why it should be discontinued, rather, "it 
b a reason why we should hold on, rally to its support, doii^ 
the best we can to help make it better, that it may become a 
credit to the state, the nation, and the whole civilized world." 
A word about this chart on the wall, to which Mr. Monroe 
has referred. Six inches in length represents a year, and the 
width indicates the numbtf of students in each year. The 
additions and endowments are represented on the upper side; 
the names of the preadents appear in the middle of the stream, 
aometimes deep and often turbulent. Leading events are named 
aa the lower edge of the canvas. The widening stream repre- 
senting i,ooo students, on which appears the name of Preadent 
Snyder, is not the delta as it might seem, tight at the entrance to 
a great sea, but is believed to represent this College fairly enter- 
ing on a long series of years of ever-increasing prosperity when 
the students shall be numbered by thousands. 
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EARLY MEMBERS OF THE GOVERNING BOARD 

CHAKLES W. GAKFIELD, 187a 

To successfully manage an educational institution which 
connects itself with important matters of statecraft requires the 
h^est type of public-spirited citizenship. To perform the best 
work in this capacity a man's purview must exceed the range of 
Tision which is limited by a denre to serve his own ambition. 
Bfen of this type are not so plentiful as to make the task of their 
selection an ea^ one. 

In any spedal type of education, which has to work its way 
into popular favor by the development of results which appeal 
strongly to the avera^ man who feels it his right and privilege 
to criticize, there are spedal difficulties which often become a 
menace to the highest grade of management. When this 
management is in an appointive board the authority which is 
responable for the appointments really holds the reins of the 
institution. In our own state the governor has from near the 
beginnii^; of the Agricultural College had the appointment of 
flie members of the Board of Agriculture. He has not always 
been guided by the highest purposes, but has occasionally con- 
sidered these appointments as opportunities to wipe out the 
lesser political obligations inddent to a political campaign. 

However, as I renew the history of our College management 
and recall the anneties connected with its growth, I think we 
have been extremely fortunate in having at every period in its 
history representatives of the highest type of dtizenship in the 
management of the institution. 

In the early days the position of a member on the Board of 
Agriculture was far from being a Secure. Not only did the 
members serve without pay, but the closest economy in thdr 
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perscmal expense was required. I recall on many occasions 
seeing these digni6ed gentlemen drawn through a continuous 
mud liole from Lansing to the College in a farm wagon very 
poorly provided with elasticity in its sprii^s. These men were 
domidled with the various members of the faculty durii^ the 
periods of their meetings, and in the reports of the auditor- 
general I notice that in many instances the only bill rendered 
in the expense account was the railroad fare. It was at no small 
sacrifice of life comforts that these gentlemen performed the 
service of mnnnging the College. 

During those early days the students graded higher in age 
than now, and full-bearded men were common in the student 
body in the years immediately following the Civil War. I recall 
an instance when one of the recent appointees upon the faculty 
mistook a board member for one of these students and the 
conversation, which was intended to be patromzing, became 
extremely ridiculous. 

I have been fortimate in having had acquaintance with 
nearly every member of the Board of Agriculture since it became 
the controlling body of the College. Of neariy fifty men who 
have served in this capadty under appointment of the various 
governors, I can speak of but few and choose them rather be- 
cause of the impresaoa they made upon my own mind as ac- 
complishing results in connection with the evolution of the 
institution of more than ordinary value. 

First of all, towering above his colleagues, is the figure of 
Judge Hezekiah G. Wells, whose home was in Kalamazoo. He 
was a man of poise; he had a wide range of ability and the most 
courtly manners; he was a natural leader. He came upon the 
board when his type of character was most needed. He was a 
feadess advocate of agricultural education when it had no popu- 
lar favor; he was an earnest and perastent defender of the faith 
when an agricultural education was sneered at by the educators, 
and encountered the oppo^tion of a united farm community. 
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Never once, while he was a member of the Boaid of Agriculture, 
did he falter in his purpose to make this first attempt in giving 
an education toward agriculture a successful object-lesson in the 
state of Michigan. While he did not live to see the full fniitioa 
ci his faithful service, the dawn appeared before he laid his 
armor down. 

Mr. S. O. Knapp, of Jackson, came upon the board when his 
practical knowledge of affairs was most needed in the erection of 
the second set of buildings and in the development of the campus. 
Unusual duties were placed upon the shoulders of Mr. Knapp 
because of his ability and his nearness to the College. His knowl- 
e6gp of buaness methods enabled him to economize the re- 
stricted appropriations granted by the legislature so as to make 
every dollar count for the institution. For many years he gave 
freely of his dme and energy, and to him, perhaps more than to 
any one of the earlier members of the boaid, belongs the credit 
of instituting the policy of definiteness in the financial poliqr of 
the institution. 

J. Webster Childs, of Ypalanti, came upon the board after 
having political training and the acquirement of knowledge as 
to the points of view taken by the farmers of the state. He was 
a leader in the Grange movement and it was through the in- 
fluence of his strong individuality that the farmers, through this 
organization, new at that time, were brought into symp^y widi 
the College and began first to understand the posabilities in its 
methods of education. 

George W. Phillips, of Romeo, was a leading stock man and 
one of the managers of the Michigan State Fair. He was also 
interested in the first movement to establish farmers' institutes 
in this state. He brought great strength and sympathy to the 
College through his commanding position in agricultural organi- 
zations and his profound faith in the purposes of the College. 

Franklin Wells, of Constantine, performed the longest service 
of any man in the history of the Board of Agriculture of Michigan 
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and ever; year's service from the first to the last was of incxeaang 
value to the College. He was a practical business man and gave 
his attentioD largely to the handling of the finances of tbe College. 
He had little patien<% with glittering generalities. Exactness in 
method and cleaily defined purposes, with complete records of 
all transactions in which public funds were employed, were 
matters of great concern to him. GovemcH' Barley, in namigg 
him at his first appointment, said, "I want a good buaness man 
in the college management," and in selecting Mr. Wells he 
performed a most valuable service to the institution, the impress 
of which was etched into the College history during a period of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

For many years the alumni of the College, while not critidang 
the action of any governor in making the appointments, argued 
that there should be a graduate of the institution on its board of 
management, and Henry G. Reynolds, of Old Mission, was the 
first selection which recognized this expression and infiuence of 
the Aluomi Association. Mr. Reynolds brought mto the atmos- 
phere of the board a new element. He was closely in touch 
with a large number of the graduates of the College; he imder- 
stood their contentions for modifications in the trend of the 
Cc^ege, and was fortimate in having a disposition which harmo- 
nized frith the other el e ments of the board, and from the very 
outset his influence became strongly in evidence in the activities 
of the board. 

CoL William B. McCreery, of Flint, came upon the board 
after having filled various positions in the state goverrmient and 
with a very clear understanding of the elements of opposition 
whkh had been so strongly in evidence during the earlier years of 
the atUege history. From the very outset he was ready to fight 
for the institution and would not for a moment listen to adverse 
criticism without putting up an aggressive defense. He was 
a man of quick intuition, ready in alternatives, earnest in his 
methods, a good story-teller, and never knew what it was to be 
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diaoounged. His keen sense of humor many times enlivened 
aesaons of the board which imder the serious conditions would 
oth^wise have heea very somber. 

Heniy Chamberiain, of Three Oaks, twice served the state 
for a term of six years on this board. He was an example of 
old-time gentility, courteous in manners, a student of educational 
methods, a practical politician of a most excellent type, and a 
broad-minded and determined man. He was always a fine 
member to work with whether in committee of the whole or upcm 
a ^)edal mis^on. He was a keen obsorer of men, and during 
his term of service perhaps had more to do with the selection of 
members to go upon the teaching force than any other member 
in the Mstory of the Board of Agriculture. Wherever Mr. 
Chamberiain went he was a partisan for ^ricultural education, 
and he never considered it out of place to talk about the Michigan 
Agricultural College. The institution was on his heart as well 
as on his mind. 

Cyrus G. Luce, of Coldwater, was rather a caustic critic of 
the College previous to recdving his appointment upon the 
board. He soon became convinod, however, of the great value 
the institution could subserve in the state, end because of his 
leadership in the Grange and in legislative halls he became a 
power for good in the development of the institution. And when 
he came into the gubernatorial chair, he, of all the governors, 
was the most regular in his attendance as an ex-offieio member 
of the board. 

Ira H. Butterfield, of La^>eer, came upon the board after 
havii^ had a wide experience in the management of the State 
Fair Assodation and in filling a position of trust under the United 
States govenunent. Having had journalistic experience also, 
his sernces were of peculiar value to the College in that he gave 
voice to its methods; and because he was a master of details, 
be was always ready with a wealth of information to meet almost 
any possible continguicy in the movement of the College to 
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catch the sympathies of people generally in its behalf. He 
had genius in originating methods of promotioD; he was re- 
sourceful in plans for advertisLDg the institution, and he knew, 
better than any other member of my acquaintance, how to gather 
in adherents to the cause of agricultural education without mak- 
ing antagonisms. 

As my mind recalls the other names connected with the 
College management in the early days, it seems as if I was com- 
mitting a serious error in not calling attention to other men who 
did special sendees, but time will not permit. AH honor to 
these citizens of Michigan who foi^t the good fight for a type 
of education which has permeated the whole vast field of school 
and college and univeraty influence. They builded better than 
they knew, and today it would make our cup of happiness to 
run over if we could see these pioneers in the service of agri- 
cultural education witness the fruition of which they scarcely 
dreamed. 
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MENDELSSOHN'S ORATORIO 

Elijah 

WEDNESDAY EVENING 

Soprano — ^Mss. Lillian French Rjbed 



Contralto—Miss Viola Padlus 

Chicago 

7>fior— Mil John Young 

NewYorii 

Basso — Dk. Caxl Duttt 

NewYoA 

3E BACH ORCHESTRA OF HILWAUZEE 

Chbistopheb Bach— Conductor 

COLLEGE CHORUS 

Miss Louise FEEVHorEB — Director 
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DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 



The pioneer fanners of America had a double interest in 
life. First and foremost, they were pioneers, with all of the 
dangers and exdtements of that pioneer life. Secondarily, 
they were farmers. It was hard and rude and unskilful, the 
farming in which they were engaged, but it gave them the necesa- 
ties of life. When the first dull opposition of nature was over- 
come, when cabins had been built and woodlands cleared and 
the plow had in some way done its first work, the soil showed 
itself responave and fertile enoi^. For a time, at least, life 
was easier. But the zest of pioneering was gone, and the more 
adventurous of our people soon moved on to the West, where 
they might feel the thin edge of civilization still cutting its earliest 
way through raw nature and barbarism, and know that that 
keen edge was their- own life and endeavor. The farmers wlio 
remained behind were now fanners only and no loiter pioneers. 
Tbey saw the first rank fertility of the soil fall back into more 
moderate bounds. Their life became tame and binding. New 
wants arose with the rise of new social relations. A few in every 
community were able, by insight and energy, to keep still in the 
fcnefroDt of things in that new age, but for many the occupa- 
tion which made up the greater part of their life had become 
an unpromising, uninspiring, unenlightened servitude. In tliis 
jubilee today we are to recall the ways in which new zest has 
been brou^t into the depressed life of the American fanner, the 
ways in which his fann has been made part of a new frontier, 
and he has been made once more a pioneer. 

At first the improvement of our husbandry was the work of a 
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few men, and these were men whose interest in farming was, in 
large part, a public interest George Washington was one of 
the earliest and one of the most iofluential of these. First in 
war and first in peace, he was also, it would seem, the first 
Anterican farmer of his day. His outlook over the educational 
needs of the new oatioD included proposals for the establishment 
of boards of agriculture, a military academy, and a national 
univeraty. Other statesmen with a care for agriculture and 
other farmers who were statesmen in their view urged that prac- 
tical provision be made for the collection and dissemination 
of f^cultural information. In the opinion of these men it was 
information that was chiefly needed — information regarding the 
experience and experiments of those who were already most 
advanced in the practice of agriculture — to insure the general 
improvement of the farmii^ industry. The new awakening in 
European agriculture had great influence amco^ the leaders of 
Amoican agriculture at this time. 

It was while we were still under the Articles of Confederation 
that a beginning was made in the formation of agricultural 
societies. Pennsylvania and SoiUh Carolina had established 
such societies before the adoption of the Constitution. New 
York, Massachusetts, and Connecticut followed during Washing* 
ton's administraticm. The publications of these societies had 
begun to appear before the close of the eighteenth century, and 
agricultural fairs came into being in the first decades of the 
nineteenth century. Various endeavors to secure the establish- 
ment of a national board of agriculture had led, before the day 
that we here celebrate, to the first seed distributions throu^ the 
national Patent Office, and to the first separate agricultural 
i^inopriation, in 1854. 

Through these several movements, supplemented by a 
comparatively early development of an agricultural periodical 
literature, and throi^ many later developments of agricul- 
tural organization, the growth of Interest in the improvement of 
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rural oonditioos has long been actively fostered. But our atteo- 
tioQ today must be centered upon the devdopment of organized 
agricultural education, and to that subject we will turn without 
any further delay. 

Let us first note some bearings of agricultural education 
which have often been discussed, but must be con^dered here 
again in the interest of true educational perspective. ICstorically 
it has been found extremely diflBcult to bring the subject of ^ri- 
culture into any manageable pedagc^c form. The fact that 
everybody in the country knows something about it is at first 
a hindrance rather than a help. It is difficult to treat the sub- 
ject in such manner as to avoid, on the one hand, an excess of 
platitude, a repetition of what everyone knows or thinks be 
knows, and, tm the other hand, an excess of unutilized natural 
science, deeply interesting in itself but hard to apply on the farm. 
Certain other subjects, of which education itself is one, share in 
this handicap. It is a difficulty met with in European schools 
of a^culture, and it had not been overcome in Europe or Amer- 
ica when the Michigan State Agricultural College came into 
being. The most effective truning for manual occupations was 
still some form of apprenticeship, apart from schools, while the 
school had long held the foremost place in preparation for liter- 
ary pursuits. How to combine, in one educative process, the 
advant^^es of the school and the advantages of the ^prentice 
system was the problem of agricultural edtuation. In one form 
or another it has been the' problem of all our education fen- q>e- 
dal o(xupations in the past half-century. For the student of 
educational history, then, this problem of agricultural education 
appears as one phase, and a peculiarly difficult phase, of the 
larger problem of training for any particular vocation in life. 
You will not look to me to contribute anythii^ to the special 
history of this institution, which others, here on the ground, 
may be expected to treat so much more effectively than I could 
treat it. But my theme deals rather with the broader move- 
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ment of which the notable history of this institution forms a 
part. 

It would be difficult to say just where and how systematic 
instruction in the i»ind[^s of agriculture took its rise in this 
country. Such instruction was given in some sort in Moor's 
Indian school, out of which Dartmouth CoQege arose, back even 
in colonial days. Benjamin Franklin proposed such instructicni 
for the academy at Philadelphia, the forerunner of the Universi^ 
of Pennsylvania, but it does not appear that this part of bis plan 
was realized. In the 20's and 30's of the nineteenth century 
great interest was excited in the so-called manual-labor schools. 
It was proposed that a farm be attached to the 9cho(^, and that 
those who were studying during a part of the day should eng^e 
in OTdinary farm labor during another part of the day. The 
purpose, to be sure, was primarily to [Hvnde a way by which 
students might "pay thdr way" through school But there was 
a thoi^t, too, of instruction in the better methods of farming, 
and at least a vague dream of something better yet, the vital 
union of thought and manual toiL Some of the old-line colleges 
showed at least good-will toward the scientific aspects of agri- 
culture, Columbia even establishing a professorship under which 
agriculture was ranged alongade of other sciences. Then just 
at the middle of the century, the state of Michigan provided in 
its constitution of 1850 for the estabUshment of an ^ricultural 
school, and seven years later this institution, the first of its kind 
and grade in the United States, was ready to enrol its first stu- 
dents. Pennsylvania had already incorporated its Farmers' 
£G^ School, but it was preceded by two years in the actual 
opening by this State Agricultural College of Michigan. A 
little later in that same notable year, 1857, Justin S. Morrill of 
Vermont first introduced his measure for the endowment of 
agricultural and mwTinnira.1 colleges in the several states by the 
national government. 

What is especially worthy of note at this pcnnt is the fact that 
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this movement, which was primarily a movement of the people 
or rather of the leaders of the people, found parallel embodiment 
in both state and national legation. At first both the states 
and the nation moved but slowly and tentatively. But within 
a few years large beginnings had been made. In this, as m other 
public interests, witltin the broad limitations of the national 
constitution, working adjustments of state and national agencies 
to each other have been made from time to time, in view of 
practical needs rattier than of academic theories. 

Hie great, epoch-makii^ act of this whole movement was 
undoubtedly the Morrill Act, which finally reached its passage 
when civil war had lent new power to the spirit of nationality in 
the natioaal le^slature. In signing this act, on July a, 1863, 
Abraham Lincoln, that "new birth of our new soil," that sur- 
vey<x of western lands, who was to drive the labcw of slaves from 
our American fields, now jtnned his work with that of Washing- 
t(m, to make our American tillage the doing of men made free 
by knowledge and enlightened skill. 

By the MoniU Act of 1863 the national government gave aid 
to the states, in the way of liberal grants of lands; it encouraged 
the states to do in their own several ways the w(H-k of higher 
education in the domain of agriculture and the mechanic arts. 
While teclmical studies were brought to the £rc«it in this act, it 
refused to draw a line of oppoation between those technical 
subjects and die trainii^ which makes for liberal culture. And 
boUi technical and liberal training were joined with preparation 
bx the defense of the nation's life. 

Other important acts soon followed: That establishing a 
natitmal department of ^riculture, in 1863, which department 
was raised to cabinet rank in 1889; and that estaUishing a 
department of education in 1867, which department was re- 
duced to the rank of a bureau in 1869. In their different ways, 
these two government offices have botii had to do with the 
administration of the later acts for agricultural educatitm; and 
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I think I may add that od their effective co-operatioD depends 
the full realization in the future of the high purposes for which 
those acts were passed. 

After the Civil War the establishment of agricultural colleges 
went steadily forward till such institutions, aided by the land 
grants of the general government, had been erected in all of the 
states, with eventually sixteen schools for colored students added 
in the southern states. The association of these colleges was 
OTganized, the Hatch acts brought new aid from the general 
government for the maintenance of ezpeiiment stations, the 
second Morrill Act added its large federal appropriations for the 
furtherance of the ordinary work of the colleges, the summer 
graduate school was oi^anized, the Adams Act provided for 
advanced research in agriculture, and finally the Nelson amend- 
ment to the ^ricultural appropriation bill of 1907 has brought 
still larger financial support to the colleges, together with per- 
misave provision for the use of a part of the federal grant in the 
training of teachers of agriculture. It is a record of notable 
advance, and we can hardly doubt that the great heart of Wash- 
iogtcHi would have been f^ad to see the results that we may see 
today. 

When we attempt to interpret the oiurse of this educatitmal 
development and to plan for further advance, we need the help 
of some general conceptions relating to our sodal OTganization. 
For it is evident that agricultural education cannot be a thing 
apart and akoie. Its real and lasting strength is to be found in 
its connection with general education. And the strength of 
general education and of all of its special developments is to be 
found in tiie connection of the schools with the real life of our 
people. 

Fasang over all other views of our democracy, however 
essential and interesting they may be, permit me to call attentioi 
just now to the ftmction of those who are called leaders in a 
democratic sodety. For we now commtmly recc^piize the fact 
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that democracy does not dispense mth leaders, but rather makes 
the strongest demand for positive leadership. But in such a 
society it is not for one individual or one class simply to lead, 
while another class simply follows. The true leader in a democ- 
racy is one who, while leading in all reality, is capable of learning 
from his foUowers. And the followers of such a leader in a true 
democracy are not those who follow because they do not think, 
but those who follow because they think and are able to recog- 
nize their leader. They follow because they are convinced. 
So our whole sodal fabric is made up of leaders who must leam 
if they would continue to lead, and their peculiarly restless and 
skittish constituencies. Here as everywhere the relation of 
leaders to constituencies is permanent and essential, but within 
that permanent relationship there is continual interplay and 
shiftLE^ of parts. It is a normal condition with us that those 
who have the subordinate part should be increasingly intelligent, 
critical, and ready to assume the actual leadership. 

This is the state of things that our system of education fosters 
and must continue to foster. It must bring forth scientific 
experts who shall be able to teach the people the principles mider- 
lying the arts of life, and it must train up a people to make for 
the expert an intelligent constituency, quick to seize on all that 
he may offer for the betterment of their practice, and quick to 
reject those suggestions that they cannot put to use. So our 
public health rests upon the co-operation of highly truned ex- 
perts in medicine and sanitation and a people who can act intelli- 
gently upon their directions and reguUuions. So our public and 
domestic architecture is improving slowly — ^very slowly — through 
the co-operation of architects who know their art and a building 
people who know their architects, and who follow them in part 
and frustrate them in part. So, too, our agricultural educaticm 
must proceed. There must be training of the hi^iest sort for 
our agricultural experts. More than that, at the topmost reach 
of our agricultural education there must be that which is not 
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commonly rea^nized as education at all, the pure research of 
the pure scientist. For no education can continue to be really 
alive unless it draws directly, from some source of new and 
abounding knowlet^, a fresh supply, never yet handled and 
maH^ common among mankind. It may be very little that any 
year or any age may have to give that is altc^etho* new, but that 
little will sweeten aU the rest. Then our system of education 
must reach down to adiods of the lowest grade, the little country 
adiools, in which the capable constituency of the great experts 
is to be trained; and there, too, some of the future leaders are to 
make their first b^nnings. The most of those in such schools 
are to live by the practical art of farming. But in these days 
they are to have the skill to take the science of the scientist and 
transform it into the art of their lives. They are to read agri- 
cultural bulletins and tmderatand and use them. They are to 
pick their way and keep from being mired in the mass of such 
literature now provided for their reading. They are to attend 
institutes and conventions, where they will listen mth discrimi- 
nation to ]oa% and learned papers, and make short and pertinent 
speeches of their own. They are to find the farm interesting 
in the highest degree, because of new hopes of profitable pro- 
duction which it offers and because of its coonectitHi with the 
great world of ideas. 

When we grow more skilful, we shall make elementary 
schools of a better-rounded tjrpe, in which the book-learning 
that has long been the distinctive province of the school shall 
jean to itself the best things in the old system of apprenticeship; 
and from that combinaticai shall arise something better than 
either one in its lonesome isolation. Already we are be^nning 
to make institutions somewhat of this order, and it will be done 
much better yet as time goes on. 

This, then, is what we may see as the ideal, in agricultural 
education and equally in education of other kinds, and perluq)S 
of every kind: A system of schoob complete in its sequence 
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from the lowest to the highest, in which the study of books is 
closely joined with trusing for some of the practical arts of life; 
in which all practical truning is kept in vital touch with general 
education; in which the ability to form sound and stable ju<^- 
ment is sou^t throughout as a thit^ of very great price; in 
which the higher schools send into the lower schools an unbroken 
succesaon of teachers who both know the truth and are able to 
bring others to a knowledge of the truth; and in which, finally, 
the stream of knowledge fresh and new, from some department 
of pure research, shall never fail to keep fresh and bright the old 
wisdom of the ages gone before. Or, in more concrete state- 
ment, our elementary schoob and high schools in country com- 
munities are still to be primarily schools of general education, 
but with much more of training in the arts of the farm, and the 
sciences lying near to those arts; our state colleges of agriculture 
and mechanic arts are to prepare young men and young women 
to read intel^eotly the literature of scientific agriculture, to 
form independent judgments in agricultural matters, and to 
l»ing their new knowledge into connection with the real work 
ctf the farm; these state colleges, moreover, are to provide well- 
trained teachers of agriculttne and related subjects for the 
elementary and secondary schools; the colleges of agriculture, 
still further, are to be co-operative educational institutions and 
not merely special and local institutions — they are to co-operate 
with amilar institutions in other states, in order that the wcnrk 
of one may be strengthened by the work of aQ, and co-operate 
with the universities of their several states for the innumerable 
advantages to both which may come from such united effort. 
The National Department of Agriculture is undoubtedly to 
continue its remarkably wide and infiuential work, its expert 
investigaticHis, the issuance of manifold and vastly useful publi- 
caticKis, aitd its furtherance of aQ manner of agricultural educa- 
tion and research in the several states. Finally, the Bureau of 
Education is to do as thoroughly as possible the part of this work 
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asagned to it. I venture the hope that with enlaiged resources 
it may do more than it is now expected to do, and that without 
trespasfdng on the propet field of other institutions. 

Let me speak a little more particularly of the part of this 
program which falls to the education office of the general govern- 
ment It can do its best work, I think, as a co-ordinating 
influence. It can bring to the notice of the less favored institu- 
tions information concerning the experience of more advanced 
institutions. It can call attention from time to time to the 
lelation of agricultural education to general education. It can 
surrey the educational field and possibly point out dangers to 
be averted or weak places to be strengthened. It can, finally, 
discover things that need the doing and are not attended to by 
any other agency, and can see that some part of such lack is 
supplied. So much as this I hope the Bureau of Education may 
be able to do for our agricultural education. And so much as 
this I may say it will tmdertake to do as far as its resources will 
permit. 

Just at this rime, a survey of the field seems to show that the 
paramount need is the need of a supply of qualified teachers. 
Arrangements have already been made for the publication in 
the fall of an issue of the Bulletin of the Bureau of Education 
devoted to the present condition of the agricultural and mechani- 
cal colleges, and particularly to the ways by which teachers may 
be truned in those colleges to meet the needs of high schools 
and normal schools in which agricultural subjects are taught. 
A preliminary accoimt of the history and present condition cS. 
agricultural education throu^out the world is to appear in the 
near future, in another issue of the BvUetin, which wilt, it is 
hoped, be of help in such training of teachers and a help to those 
teachers who are already in the field. 

In conclusion, the view cannot be too strongly stressed that 
all of this agricultural education is a contribution to the general 
education of the American people and to the betterment of 
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American life. You who celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of 
this institution realize, as the history of this College has shown, 
that it is not simply larger crops and better breeds of stock and 
a more profitable output of farm manufacture for which you are 
laboring; but through these means and through all other inter- 
ests of the modem farm, you are working for the improvemeid 
of American dttzenfdiip, and that with special reference to the 
needs of this great state of Michigan. May you long continue 
to serve the commonwetdth and the larger republic as futh- 
fully and as successfully. And may every good cause in this 
land fe^ the reinforcement of a wholesome and vigorous life in 
the homes of our country communities, which have been made 
more prosperous homes and better homes because of the wcnrk 
that you are d<Hi^ h^e. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGINEERING EDUCA- 
TION IN THE LANI>-GRANT COLLEGES 



WINTHROP ELLSWORTH STONE 



It is nutter of conjecture as to how far Senator Morrill and 
his colleagues foresaw the great and true significance of the now 
famous act of Congress establishing the land-grant colleges. 
That it was to become the actuating force in a new educational 
movement, and that it was to influence the industrial and com- 
mercial growth of the nation profoundly, were generalities in 
which its advocates undoubtedly believed without being able to 
concdve of the detiuls of their operation. The nqndity with 
which these institutions have sprung into conmianding positions, 
have overcome prejudiced oppoation, and have won public 
confidence and respect must have been beyond the a>mpre- 
hension of these men, for never in the previous annals of educa- 
tion has anything of equal or amilar character or extent been 
recorded. 

But now, after the passing of little more than a generation, he 
who would chronicle the manner and extent to which these land- 
grant cx>ilege$ have developed in respect of the ^»^ department 
of engineering education finds himself — so extensive is the sub- 
ject—dealing with the leading facts of the times in r^ard to edu- 
cation, applied science, and industrial and conmierdal progress. 

llie impulses set in motion by the passage of the Morrill Act 
have developed, in a remarkably short time, a new education; 
have achieved great popularity and infiuence; have appealed to 
the democracy; and have proved its inestimable value to the 
industries. As is well known, the act, while remarkably broad 
in its scope, specifically emphasizes two principal Hnes of educa- 
ti(mal effort, viz., in "agriculture and the mechanic arts," and, 
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properiy, these collies have ^m the be^miing in accordance 
therewith expended their ener^es mainly in these two industrial 
fields. 

My duty at this time is to set forth what has been accom- 
plisbed by the laud-grant a)lleges in the sphere of mechanic aits. 
In this discusacm I shall broadly include all of those institutions 
receiving state or federal support, in which engineering is taught, 
ance with few exceptions the state univeraties and colleges en- 
gaged in en^neering instruction are also beneficiaries of the 
Morrill Act. 

It is worthy of note that, in nearly every instance, the de- 
mands upon these colleges for instruction in "mechanic arts," 
especially in the earlier days, have greatly exceeded those for 
"^riculture." The aggregate enrolment of students of colle- 
giate grade in engineering courses in these institutions has been 
many times greater than in courses in agriculture. Frequently 
the representatives of agricultiu^ have shown impatience at 
these conditions, ascribii^ the inequality of attendance in these 
departments to unfair discrimination on the part of the college 
management. The real causes, however, seem to lie elsewhere. 
Instructioti in engineering was earlier and better organized as 
regards ped^ogical form; the industries included under me- 
chanic arts have had a better t^predation of the value of tech- 
nical training; there has been and is a tendency among young 
people to r^ard ^riculture unfavorably as coiii^>ared with other 
pursuits; and, finally, the recent extraordinary developments 
in manufacturing, mining, and transportation have created a 
great demand for men trained in the mechanic arts, which no 
inducements in the field of agriculture could match. The rapid 
development of engineering education, therefore, has obeyed 
the influence of distinct public needs and demands to meet which 
has gpven coQe^ authorities no end of difficulty and which, 
under these conditions, they ca^taiaty have had neither powa 
ncn- desire to stimulate. 
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The conditions which have been less favorable to agricultural 
education are now, h^pily, disappearii^ and there can be no 
doubt that the agricultural courses in the land-grant colleges are 
aocm to become quite as popular, attractiTc, and effective as 
those in engineering; a atuation which I am sure will be wel- 
comed by everyone who deares to see these colleges fulfilling 
their original purpose to the highest possible degree. 

In endeavorii^ to trace the development and present status 
of these engineering schools, one soon is in^>res9ed with the fact 
that he is dealing with practically the whole history of en^eer- 
ing instructiDn in America, and, next, he realizes that this record 
constitutes an important part of the world's progress in this field. 
In fact in the essential devebpment of engineering education the 
land-grant colleges, in th e ir various forms of organization, have 
always been foremost and in the aggregate are today the prin* 
dpal exponents of this phase of education. 

Systematic instruction in et^iaeeiing science is a recent 
thing; it is a constituent part of the remarkable devebpment 
of industrial and technok^cal trainiog which is recognized as 
the principal educational event of the last half-century. It is 
true that some isolated and vague experiments in this field were 
undertaken nearly a hundred years ago, but an estimate of the 
scope and value of these efforts may be had by considering how 
imperfect was the existing knowledge of pure science until well 
into the nineteenth century, while the ^plications of these 
sciences to the arts and industries were scarcely recognized, much 
less organized into any ped^ogical system, until very recently. 
With two or three exceptions' there was in America no organized 
attempt at engineering instruction prior to the Civil War. Con- 
temporaneous with, or following, this period came three epoch- 
making events, each of which was in itself of great importance but 
which, in conjunction, have wrought an extraordinary national 

< RensseUer Polytechnic luititute, founded in 1834; the LMrrence Scien- 
tific School, in 1S46; the Sheffidd Scientific Schod, In 1847. 
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iu6iience upon education and industry. These events were: 
the establishment of the land-grant colleges; the great wave of 
sdentific (tiscovery and invention; and the remarkable com- 
mercial and industrial development of the country. Under 
these conditioos the growth of ei^pneering schools has been 
little less than remarkable. 

In flniming thus foT the land-grant colleges a considerable 
d^ree of prestige on accotmt of the development of engineering 
education, I am not unmindful of the great contributions to 
progress in this field made by other institutions. For this all 
due credit should be given. Nevertheless, if one could con- 
cave of the annihilation (A what has been done and is being 
done in the land-grant colleges in en^neering science, the loss 
would involve, I am sure, a very large part of the present pos- 
sessions of en^neering education in America, if not of the entire 
worid. 

That this should be so is, after all, quite natural. If any- 
thing less bad been achieved upon this special foundation and in 
the stimulating industrial atmosphere of America, our institu- 
tions would be blameworthy indeed. The conditions have 
been unusually favorable and, in general, they have been uti- 
Uzed with marked success. 

This development has been on characteristic and, in some 
respects, imique lines. Because these institutions were new 
foundatitms — for the most part — they were free to huild new 
structures untrammeled by conventionalities and free from use- 
less imitations. Just as our ei^ineers are notable for their 
initiative, adaptability, and resourceftilness, so our engineering 
schods have met and solved problems on the ground, in a practi- 
cal way. Wthout ignoring what was of value in previously 
existing ^stems, they have been free to strike out in new lines. 
Wsely, they have from the first'endeavored to adapt their meth- 
ods and scope of instruction to the distinct needs and conditions 
of our industries. This policy has evoked much sharp criticism 
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as to its real educational value, but the scboob have gone steadily 
OQ, creating a new education mth a new spirit; winning the 
confidence of the conunerdal world; and becoming the chief 
bulwark against the growing prejudice gainst "the college 
graduate." Recognunng that engineering is an intensely practi- 
cal profession, they have sought to impart a training whidi 
should develop in their students the power to do things effect- 
ively, in the belief that this is the modem criterion of education. 
To these established characteristics of originality, adaptability, 
thoroughness, and efficiency, our engineering schools undoubt- 
edly owe their high standing, popularity, and the confidence of 
the profesacMial and technical worid. 

Since these institutions by reason of thdr origin and functions 
form a class by themselves, it is important to classify and ena- 
merate their features of oi^anization, method, and curriculum, 
which ccHistitute the present basis of engineering education in 
this country. 

The institutions are for the most part of colle^ate grade, 
receiving students from the secondaiy schools and administering 
a full four-years' course upoti the completion of which a varied 
of degrees of the bachelor's rank are conferred. With few 
enxptions, the land-grant colleges are a)educational and women 
students are occasicmally found in the engineering courses. A 
few have been known to graduate, but of their subsequent 
careers the en^eering chronicles are agnificantly silent. 

Measured by the cmventional standards established 1^ 
schools of liberal arts, the requirements for entrance are not 
high, varying in different parts of the country from tax to sixteen 
high-school units. In many instances these requirements are 
higher than for the agricultural school in the same instituticHi. 
As a rule, in any given part of the country admission to the 
en^neering school is practically on the same bass as to the 
ooUege of liberal arts, although usually not identical. The 
aothraities are agreed, for the most part, that in state tnstitutioDS 
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it is unwise to require preparation wliich the average public 
sdiools of tiie community camiot supply. Nor is it tiie practice 
to include Greek, or Latin in these requirements. Wei^t is 
laid chiefly upon English, mathematics, and the sciences, as 
bdi% directly necessary to the work of the engineering courses. 
In other matters, the engineerii^ schools have not been bound 
by the practices of others, but in their entrance requirements 
have ^ven consideration to the educational opportunities and 
needs of the industrial classes. On the other hand, they recog- 
nize elements of training and preparation which are quite ignored 
in the purely academic requirements for colleges of liberal arts. 
It may be claimed, conastently, that entrance requirements to 
en^eering schools should differ from but not be of lower grade 
than those of colleges of liberal arts. Everyone knows that 
book knowledge alone does not ^ve power and efficiency, and 
it would seem that in standardizing entrance requirements to 
engineering colleges some weight should be pven to the maturity 
and experience of the f^plicant. In short, oiu: en^neering 
schools are coming to recognize that a valuable part of the prep- 
aration for an engineering course may be obtained in the field, 
shop, or office, and caniwt be measured in high-school units 
alone. 

The curriculum of our ei^ineering schools is characterized 
by the weight given to mathematical, sdentific, and technical 
subjects in contradistinction to the clashes and humanities, 
although in all of these there is an evident purpose to retain in 
the course of study as much as posdble of the cultural elements. 
English, the modem languages, history, and economics are for 
this reason given much weight. The physical and chemical 
sciences, mathematics, shop practice, and drawing are the 
fundamentals of ei^ineering education, and following these in 
sequence come the subjects ot mechanics, marhine de^n, 
thermo-dynamics, hydraulics, and the various specializations 
pot^nii^ to the different branches of engineering practice. 
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Tlie student has little choice of subjects in any ^ven course, 
for the elective system is unsuited to the mastery of a logical 
sequence of facts and principles. The curricula of engineerii^ 
courses are, therefore, ahnost exclusively prescribed. There is, 
moreover, a characteristic blending of the thetnetical and prac- 
ticaL A knowledge of the hypotheses and theories of pure 
science is fundamental to the training of an engineer, but they 
are valueless to him unless their applications are traced. Natur- 
ally the laboratory has a large place in this scheme of instruction. 
It is necessary that the student have contact with and an intimate 
knowledge of the machines and materials with which he is later 
to deal. The laboratory courses and equipment are, therefore, 
striking characteristics of our engineering sdiools. In chemistry, 
phyacs, electricity, steam engineering, shop practice, material 
testing, hydraulics, and drawing each student must be supplied 
with a work place and equipment for the study of the actual 
phenomenon or object under consideration. The shops and 
laboratories of a modem en^neering college have all of the 
aspects of a commercial establishment, and contun types of the 
real machines and materials of commerce. These methods 
and equipments are responsible for the costliness of engineering 
education in marked contrast to courses in Uberal aits. 

From the n^ure of the subjects taught, the standard of schol- 
arship in our en^eering schools is high. The predominance of 
mathematical subjects; the accuracy of observation and state- 
ment required; the analytical character of much of the work 
render it imposdble for a dull man to succeed. These schools 
are not truning mechanics or skilled workmen. Manual dex- 
terity is important and a knowledge of practical operations is 
essential to the eng^eer, but his power lies in his capadty to 
organize and utilize forces and materials, and his training is 
intellectual rather than manual. The actual expenditure of 
mental effort required of the en^eering student is, I believe, 
quite exceptional, for the successive steps of advancement to 
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which be must attain are fixed &nd absolute; they involve the 
ezeidse of opinion and criticism but slightly; they require 
rather a definite knowledge of facts and their application which 
p^mits of no error or half-knowledge. High standards must be 
mainlined, for the graduate must, ultimately, sustain the most 
exacting tests in practical experience. Nothing would more 
speedily destroy the ef&dency of en^neering training than low 
standards of scfaolarslup. 

The scope of engineeiing instructioii is as broad as the coun- 
try itself. In all of the schoob the general principles and fun- 
damentals are taught, but beyond this is a wide variety of devel- 
opment into ^ledal lines related to sectional or local interests. 
Civil, mechanical, and electrical en^neeiing are the subjects 
most comjnonly presented, but several institutions offer courses 
in mitung ei^neering, while sanitary, municipal, and chemical 
ei^ineering and architecture all have honorable place in the 
Est. Certain institutions offer instruction also in oi^eering 
jwindples as specially applied to sugar-making, irrigation, 
forestry; marine engineering is also tau^t in one or two schools, 
and there is an interesting and increasing development of 
engineering instruction as appUed to farm machinery and opera- 
tions — which is perhaps best designated as farm mechanics. 

The extent of the courses of instruction in engineering is, in 
pdnt of time, usually four 3rears, of which the first two are s[>ait 
upon the fundamental and general subjects, and the last two 
upon those which are special and technical. Among other 
usual requirements for graduation is the completion of an ori^- 
nal study or investigation, the results of which are presented in 
a "thesis." The graduate receives in most cases the degree of 
"Badielor of Science," which is frequently further qualified with 
r^rence to the particular line of study pursued. A few institu- 
tions give profesmonal degrees, such as "Electrical Ei^neer," 
"Gvil Engineer," etc., for the completion of undergraduate 
courses; the larger and better equipped colleges also administer 
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graduate courses, for which advanced degrees are graated. 
In a few instances, the honorary degree of "Doctor of Engineer- 
ing" has been given. 

By no means a minor phase of the work of these institutiotts 
is (hat of research and investigation. Countless problems pre- 
seait themselves in cotmection with every industry, in regard to 
the improvement of methods, deagning of apparatus, use ot 
materials, fizii^ of standards, etc., and for information on these 
matters the public applies with confidence to the engineerii^ 
schools. Scientific and technical literature teems with articles 
from teachers and students of engineering, and many of the 
contributions to knowledge from this source are of national, or, 
indeed, world-wide fame. 

Having thus briefly outlined the present methods and work 
of the en^eering schools, I would broadly characterize their 
distinguishing features to be: First, an adaptation of instruction 
in theory uid practice into a course of training which is at once 
of high educational value, and of special application to practical 
affiurs; and, second, the high efficiency in turning out a product 
which conmiends itself to practical men, and which is ready for 
immediate partidpadon in the work of the world. 

WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOUFLISHED 

The immediate products of these schools are thousands of 
young men trained in accurate, sdentific methods of thought and 
study; skilled in the application of scientific principles to prac- 
tical affdrs; and groimded in the fundamental principles of 
ei^neering work. That there exists a great demand for youi^ 
men of this type in all kinds of manufacturing and productional 
enterprises immediately makes clear that to the individual this 
kind of education is profitable because of the good market for 
his accomplishments, and not only is the immediate opportunity 
for the young graduate exceptionally good but the way is open 
to a career of great resp(»i^lHlity, influence, and remuneration. 
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On the other hand, the value of these trained forces to the 
industrial and commercial interests of the country cannot be 
overestunated. There could be no continuous development or 
fxog^xsa without ^lese trained men and, though the graduates 
of these schools are still young, their influence upon methods, 
practice, and operation is aheady an imixtrtant factor in our 
country's development. 

A further result of this breeding of trained engineers is to 
educate the public to a better appreciation of the value of the 
^}plicatioQ of scienti£c study and methods to all business and 
industrial operations. The development of this understanding 
is altogether agnificant. A few years since, any young man 
who based an application for a business portion on the fact that 
he was a college graduate would probably have been treated 
with contumely. Now all of this has been changed, and it is 
the ordinary experience of en^neering schools that aU of tlie 
members of their graduating classes are sou^t for pn>fesa<aial 
positions before they have received their diplomas. This broader 
appreciation of the value of trained men and of the application 
cd scientific methods means true progress in our industrial and 
commercial development. It means better public utilities; 
higher factors of safety and health; and cleaner, saner, and 
safer living for the whole people. 

Still further, and quite aside from the professional and techni- 
cal influence of the graduates of these schools, I regard it as not 
presumptuous to claim for them a citizenship of high quality. 
I clum that no other truning is likely to breed so genuine a 
contempt for sjiams and hatred of dishonesty as the engineering 
training, and that no other class of m^ are so likely to stand for 
right prindples in the administration of public offices as well as 
for private honor and honesty. Of course there will be excep- 
tions to this rule, but if there is anything in dealing with the 
immutable laws of nature; anything in the engineer's cxmcep- 
tion of accuracy likely to develop respect for law and ancerity 
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of purpose, then the trainiiig which the engineer receives cannot 
but have its corresponding effect upon character. 

Finally, among other results of the work of en^neeiing 
schools, we may not ignore the actual contribution to technical 
and scientific knowledge made through investigations and re- 
searches carried on in the laboratories of their institutions. 
These investigations relate to every posable phase of the pro- 
duction and utilization of power, the performance of machines, 
and the chaiacterizatioD of the physical properties of materials 
of construction. To illustrate more fully what is meant by this 
statement, I may point out that a generation ago it was the 
exception that any machine was constructed or purchased on a 
specification as to its efficiency of performance, or for any ma- 
terial of construction to be supplied on a spedfication of qualities. 
Now the effort is to base all transactions upon a spedfication of 
quality or effidency based upon accurate sdentific tests. For 
instance, no one now buys a steam boiler except on specification 
of its eviqMrative effidency, or steel, except upon specification 
of its strength, or paint, or coal, or cement, except upon certain 
guarantees of quality, and even the physical characteristics and 
qualities of timber are now being determined and &sed in engi- 
neering laboratories as a pos^ble baais for future use in this way. 
The work of determining these standards, of deviang methods 
of testing, of flfriimnlftring the vast data of reference, and of 
actually carrying on these tests and determinations has been 
the contribution of our engineering laboratories. How vast 
this is and to what an extent it controls and improves et^ineering 
practice can be imagined, but scarcely comprehended. In the 
great engineering societies, engaged in promoting and fixing 
en^neering standards, the teachers and graduates of engineering 
colleges are prominent and, through these channels, exercise 
thdr influence on profesaonai practice. Another imptntant 
contribution from the teachers of en^neering has been the 
development and organization of the material of instruction. 
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A generation since, scarcely anything bad been done toward 
systematizing engineeiing instruction, but duiing this time 
cuiiicula have been perfected, texts written, laboratory experi- 
ments devised, and the entire plan of teaching brou^t to a high 
degree of efficiency. 

These facts indicate that the work of the ei^ineering schools 
of the land-grant colleges has been quite as extoisive, valuable, 
and useful in its way as has ever been accomplished in any 
educational field in a like time. Indeed, in view of their rapid 
development and the extraordinary contempcurary interest in 
technical affairs, pn^ably no other schools have exerted so 
great an infiuence in so short a time. 

WHAT IS TO BE THE FDTDltE DEVELOPHENT OF OUK 
EN0INEE2ING SCHOOLS ? 

Up to this time, engineering instruction as an organized force 
of education has been occupied with laying foundations; with 
systematidng and developing its teaching; with preparing texts 
and lectures; and with the adaptation into teachable form of an 
enormous mass of materiaL It has been burdened with the 
demands for practical men. It has bees called upon to solve 
problems; to supply men; and to meet the exacting demands 
of an unparalleled commercial and material development. 
Much of this work has been, of necessity, of an ekmentary 
character because of the absence of any other agency to perform 
it. The requirements growing out of these conditions are now 
being fairly well met in the various en^eering colleges. We 
shall probably next see a differentiation of this instructicoud 
ynxck by which the elements of engineering and industrial train- 
ing will be administered in industrial, trade, and manual-trainiog 
schools. In this way, the opportunities for this kind of training 
will be greatly multiplied and made available to far greater num- 
bers of students than at present, and the general effect of this 
upon the public will be vasdybenefidaL The engineering schools 
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will then be free to devote their resources to instruction and re- 
search in the hitler branches of technology. 

A logic^ step in this direction will be the establishment of 
bureaus or laboratories devoted entirely to investigatioas of 
ei^ineering problems and the fixing of standards. I believe we 
shall come in this way to the engineering ezperimest station, the 
analogue of what has now become so important an adjunct of 
agricultural mstruction, namely, the agricultural experiment 
station. One state* has already established such a reaeazch 
station with generous financial support. There can be no lo^- 
cal argument advanced for the agricultural experiment station 
which will sot ^>ply with equal force to the en^^eering sta- 
tion, be it on account of the imixtrtant interests involved, the 
problems invittt^ solution, or the industrial value of such an 
institution. 

In condusbn, one cannot contemplate the developments of 
these institutions without a feding of pride in thdr achievements 
and a conviction that the phase of education which they typify 
is destined to become more tuid more important in America. 
The essential basis and foundation of a nation's welfare is to be 
found in its industrial conditions. It is true that those abstract 
qualities which contribute to national greatness and patriotic 
dtizenship are the offspring of ideals rather than of material 
things, but these can never come to their fullest fruitage with- 
out that substantial foundation afforded by rational and well- 
balanced industrial forces. The highest development of national 
ideas is like a flower whose beauty is unfdded in a dear atmos- 
phere, whiJe its roots find anchorage and nourishment in the 
fertile stratum of an intdligent industrial democracy. True 
industrial progress conmts in utilizing with ever^jicreaang 
economy and accuracy natural forces and materials, in more 
adentific methods of operation and mani^ement, in securing 

> Tlie UnlTCTsity of lUmoia established an oigiiKeilag ezpeiimenUl tdAtb» 
In 1903. 
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better conditioiis of life for mdu^al workers, in furnishing 
products of better quality at lower cost, and in narrowing the g^ 
between the empk^er and the employee. Education alone can 
accomplish these things, but it must be an education which 
reaches the industrial classes and applies to industrial condi- 
tions, and this is the true aim and Sfutit of our land-grant cdleges. 
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THE AUTHORITY OF SCIENCE 
VHITMAN H. JOSDAN 

As a prdogue to the subject that I have asaigned mysdif. 
permit me to present to the (Mcexs and students of the institu- 
tion wboee guests we are, my greetings and feHdtatioDS. Thisis, 
indeed, an occasioa lot well-deserved coogratuktion and pruse. 
We are assembled within the borders ci an institution that for 
fifty years has mdered distinguished service in a new fidd of 
educatiMi, and there are some features of this service which 
merit generous and grateful reo^nition. 

To the trustees and faculty of this College, I would say that 
it is a notable achievement to have taken a leading part in build- 
ing new avenues along irtiich knowledge has approached mraie 
cJosefy to human needs, especially when to do this in the face of 
unbelief or of dogmatic opposition has required cm your part a 
tenacious faith and an abiding courage. At the same time you 
and your predecessors have manifested a spirit of rational and 
safe conservatism. While your College has departed widely 
from the curricula of the older instituticois, it has Iwld fast to the 
great truth, the soundness of which can never be successfully 
assailed, that the tmly way to u[dift any industry is to devek^ 
anuHig those who are engaged in it not only technical knowledge 
and skill, but intellectual and moral Uxce. To this end the 
vagaries and educaticxial poverty of extreme specialization have 
not been allowed to seize upon your courses of study. Evidently 
you have not believed that "intenave knowlec^" of one subject 
compensates for "extensive ignorance" of everything else. It is 
dear that you have not been willing wholly to subordinate to his 
vocaticmal skill a man's intellectual and social well-being. This 
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much of the faith and practice of the fathers has remained vith 
you. May you never lose it I 

I suspect that your wise conservatism has been due partfy to 
the fact that you have had among your number great leaders and 
teachers who have been both expounders of truth and centers of 
insiHraticKi. Twoof these I cajne to know a quarter of a century 
ago, one of whom, ripe in years and full of tumor, has altered 
into his rest. The other with unabated zeal for truth and 
undiminished loyalty to your interests is stiU your beloved associ- 
ate. Evidence of the influence of these men and of the pc^cy 
titai they helped to sustain is seen in the remarkable number of 
the sons of this Ct^ge who, in all parts of the United States, 
are occupying po^ti<His of honor in the field of agricultural 
science as teachers and investigators. 

I congratulate you on the record of fifty years. As a fitting 
commemoration ctf the sjuiit and influence of your honored 
institution and as pointing to the true philosophy of all education, 
I would that in passing we might pause to erect a wayside altar 
and, in characters so bold that he who runs may read, leave on 
it this inscription: What man is d^ermines what man achieves. 

The suggestive title of a recent book written by a distin- 
guished graduate of this College is The Outlook to Natun. 
This volume, that fifty years ago would not have been well under- 
stood, is symptomatic. It worthily expresses a trend of ttiought 
in education and in practical affairs that is one of the most note- 
worthy features of the present time. Man is just now very busy 
discovering himself and his relations to the physical world. He 
is studying and mastering his environment as never before. 
The rise of institutums of investigation, the crowded state of 
univer^ty and college oaurses in the sciences and their applica- 
tioos, universtty-eztension courses along popular sdentific lines, 
the wide attention ^ven to nature-study, tlie many assemblages 
of farmers for the cooaderatioo of subjects semi-scientific in 
their diaracta', and indeed the knowledge applied to our whde 
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eooDcnmc progress, are convindng evidences that the outlook 
to Nature's methods is earnest and widespread. 

The serious side of this world-wide movement is the conviction 
that science is a trustworthy guide in directing oui activities. 
In all ages man has been prone to seek the guidance of authority. 
He listened in ffutfa to tiie prophets, sought the counsel of the 
andeot n^es, accepted the dogmas of the church as arbitrating 
all truth, both temporal and spiritual, and has been the dupe of 
the Decromancer and the faker. But now we have turned to 
sdence and, excepting in things spiritual, it utters the &nal ward. 
To be sure there are still those who scoff at the scientific man as 
imworthy of confidence, sometimes with good reason, but on the 
other hand, many trust him over much and behave toward his 
utterances as thoi^ they are infallible. Comparatively few 
use knowlet^ in a discriminating way; indeed few are qualified 
to do so, for in this, as in many other wdghty matters, the masses 
walk by faith and not by sight. If, then, science is the oracle 
of today, what a grave responsibility attends its teachings 1 He 
who assumes to interpret Nature must reckon not onfy with 
truth but with his fellow-man whose welfare is to be safeguarded. 
(;Tlus is txkore than a fanded obligation. Sdence has come to 
be closely concerned with the large afFairs of human life and 
activity. It lays its compelling hands upon Nature's great forces, 
directs agriculture and the industries, designs machinery, builds 
bridges, protects health and prolongs life, feeds the intellect, 
is a theme for literature, and essays to invade the great mysteries 
of religion and the future life. Its condusions guide our voca- 
tions, are the dicta of the classroom, and are proclaimed as truth 
&om the platform and pulpit. 

How intimatdy, too, has sdence laid hold upon our individual 
lives I It has greatly increased our comforts and intenafied our 
pleasures. Whether we travel abroad or abide at home, we are 
the subjects of its beneficence. Indeed, it has also entered into 
our anxieties concerning our most serious relations. When we 
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survey oui moming meal, we conader in terms of chemistiy 
whether the repast is outritively suffident and what our chances 
are in a physiological contest with its germs and germicides. 
A glass of water on the railroad train is taken with proper scien- 
tific reservations as to our future prospects m the hands of the 
doctor and the nurse. The msdom of the crucible and the 
microscope have even been invoked in the domain of our 
reli^ous thought, sometimes to assure us concerning the verities 
of the Christian religion and sometimes to assuage our fears as 
to the cert^tJes of divine retribution. 

But what is science and from whence comes its authority? 
On what grounds nuiy it rationally appeal to our confidence ? 
Those of us who accept its verdicts as a part of our intellectual 
equipment, to whose activities truth is a blessing and error a 
disaster, whose personal and material well-being may be jeopar- 
dized by unsound conclusions, have a right to ask these questions 
and ask them insistently. I crave your indulgence while I 
attempt to answer them. 

Concise definitions of science are, "knowledge amassed, 
severely tested, co-ordinated and systematized, specially regard- 
ing those wide generalizations called the laws of nature." Or, 
what is simpler, "knowledge gEuned and verified by exact obser- 
vation and correct thinking." The specifications, "knowledge 
severely tested," and "knowledge guned and verified by exact 
observation and correct thinking," clearly indicate, not only 
what science is, but what it is not. It is not opinion, it is not 
platform speculation, however eloquent, it is not truth diluted 
or distorted by much repetition, it is not magaxine expWtations 
of the new and won<krful in a way that fires the imagination but 
deceives the understanding, it is not theories partially su[^x>rted 
by data , it is not dai^;erous conclusions vitiated by confessed 
errors or propped up on all sides by "ifs" and "provided," it is 
not a "report of progress" that shows little more than what the 
investigator hopes some time to prove and will take up again 
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when be has opportunity — true sdence is none of these things. 
Some of them may be steps in its directicHi, but they do not con- 
stitute "severely tested" or "verified" knowledge. So obvious 
a truth would scarcely need stating, were it not for the fact that 
our sdentific literature is submerged with increasii^ records of 
uncomplete and inconclusive observations. It is a sobering 
thought that only a minor proportion of the mass of 
generalizations that are published endures severe scrutiny 
and becomes permanently incorporated into the body of 
science. 

Scientific generalizations at their best are far from infallible. 
Every spot of truth is so surrounded by unpenetrated, and there- 
fore unknown, regions, that many concluaons are properly held 
to be tentative. Even some deductions, the result of researches 
apparently most exhaustive, that are stated without reservation 
or modification, are abandoned as larger knowledge is gained. 
A most striking example of this is furnished by the investigations 
as to the sources of nitrogen to the plant In iSsy^sS, Lawes, 
Gilbert, and Pugh carried on at Rothamstead, Ekigland, what has 
been p(Hnted to many times as a classical research on the ques- 
tion of the use by plants of the free nitrogen of the air. The 
inquiry was most severe. All available knowledge was brought to 
bear oa it, and the axiduaon was reached that uncombined at- 
mospheric nitrogen is not available plant food. This verdict is 
now reversed by later evidence of the sotmdest and most incontro- 
vertible kind. In 1857 knowledge of the biological activities of 
the aal was very meager. The Rothamstead investigators worked 
with steiiltEed earth, not realizing that they were thus destroying 
the germ life which, as we now know, somehow functions in 
aiding the legumes to utilize atmospheric nitrogen. While the 
plants did not acquire free nitn^en under the conditions in- 
volved in the investigation, these conditions were made greatly 
unUke those prevailing in nature. Sdence will always be sub- 
ject to such reversals. Its progress has been, and always will be. 
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a aeries of advances and retrogresfdons, with the ou^iosts of 
knowledge steadily advandng. All this but empha^zes the 
supreme importance of organiang inquiiy on a thoroughgoing 
basis, coupled with a judicious conservatism in the formulation 
of conclusons. 

If, then, what we call science is a mixture of truth and error, 
of the enduring and the tranaent, by what standards shall we 
measure its reliability? You will agree with me, I am sure, 
when I state that wise critics estimate the value of scientific 
deductions by thai authorship. When new conclusions are 
brought to our attention our first inquiry is for the name of the 
author, and three factors enter into our jut^ment of him and 
consequenUy of his work. These factors are, (i) his personal 
equipment for investigation, (3) his motives or pcunt of view, 
and (3) bis environment. 

The primary con^eration is the man. It is a fundamental 
fact which should recdve greater emphasis, that what is presented 
to us for truth takes form in the human mind and the quality of 
what we are asked to believe bears a close relation to the develop- 
ment and equipment of the producing intellect. Unripe minds 
will inevitably produce unripe science, and while intellectual 
conquests are won of which we are proud and that bear ripened 
fruit, much so-called science is being forced upon our attention 
today that is as unripe and unassimilable as the proverbial green 



The man-ade of research is emphaazed at this time because, 
in my judgment, it is not sufiBdentiy considered in oiu* develop- 
ment and support of the work of inquiry. This development 
must beg^ with the preparation of men properly fitted to con- 
duct research that is worthy of the name, and until this is accom- 
plished other means, such as money, buildings, and apparatus, 
are ineffidentiy and wastefully applied. Material equipment 
is subsidiary to the iatellectuaL The normal and only success- 
ful order of procedure in this, as in every other effort, is first an 
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^fident instrument and then the means for utilizing it Any 
other sequence is irrational and unsafe. 

Again, an investigator in science sbould be judged by his con- 
trolling motives or point of view. It has been said, with what 
accuracy I do not know and shall not inquire, that an English 
university once wrote over its portab: "No useful knowledge 
taught here." One of our own scientists is absurdly re- 
ported to have expressed a regret that chemistry was ever put 
to mcmey-making uses. Those of us who are devotees of applied 
science repel such sentiments and, having right on om* side, 
declare with great fervor that we will have nothing to do with 
knowledge that cannot be brought into the service of humanity. 
We are glad that learning has escaped from the monastery into 
a throbbing, busy world. We have no sympathy, either, with 
ibt modem monastic spirit sometimes manifested by those who 
claim to be working in the Seld of what is deagnated as pure 
science and affect contempt for the utilitarian. 

But, on the other hand, it is time for us to give practical 
recognition to the fact that great victories never have been w<hi 
in science, and never will be, when knowledge is soi^t merely 
that it may be weighed in the balance as bullion. The investi- 
gator whose foremost thought is financial advantage, either to 
himself or to others, has an mferior point of view and is devtud 
of the highest inspirations. I know that some good people of 
an ultra-practical frame of mind take exception to the statement 
that the investigator should "seek truth for truth's sake," and de- 
clare that the controlUng point of view should be that of utility. 
Granting that knowledge reaches its best estate when it serves hu- 
man needs, it is still to be sud that inquiiy is not on safe ground 
unless the dominant impulse is to know the truth. The true 
scientific mind is the truth-loving, truth-seeking mind. He who 
possesses it is dominated by a desire for knowledge that leads 
him to sacrifice, if necessary, opportunities for power, distinction, 
wealth, or pleasure. In these days of money-making invention, 
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rather than of a desire for larger intellectual viaon, when the 
imagiiiations of ambitious men are dazzled by the opportunities 
for financial gain, we need a renaissance of the spirit which in- 
spired and upheld the fathers of science in the dasac lesearches 
that have bdd the foundations of modem knowlet^. Until 
this comes in a greater measure than we now have it, we may 
not reasonably hope for the solution of many of the great un- 
solved problems of agriculture. 

la the third place, research efforts take color and value from 
the environment in which they are carried on. No investigator 
is likely to be immune to the in6uences that surround him, and 
there are modifying conditions, the presence of which mu^t be 
regarded as essential to the highest type of inquiry. If, as is 
obviously true, science is an individual product, the initiative 
and liberty of the individual should be safeguarded. The re- 
search worker must be allowed, within reasonable limits, to 
follow his inspirations and enthuaasms in his own way. Inves- 
tigation that is too highly organized into a mechanical system, 
so that duties are asagiLed as in the routine of an administrative 
department, is infertile. It i^ a station worker's inspirations 
rather than his director's commands that are fruitfuL Science 
that is worth anything will never be ground out by machinery, 
however costiy and elaborate the mechanism may be. Neither 
should the investigatii^ nund be subject to the coercion of public 
sentiment or the demands of expediency. Its operation should 
be carefully guarded in an atmosphere of qiuet and unbiased 
reflection. Ttus should also be an atmosphere of deliberation and 
not of haste. New knowledge that is reliable is reached with ex- 
ceeding slowness for it is wrought out only by immense labor and 
with untiring patience. Perhaps what I have said concerning the 
authority of sdence may be summarized and made more specific 
by the statement that the knowledge most trustworthy is that 
which proceeds from the domain of conservative scholarship — 
such scholarship, if you please, as is bred in the atmosphere of 
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our best collies and univerades. Despite the dangers from 
acadenuc dogmatism, it is in such surroundings that we nov 
generally find the most critical and impartial judgments and 
the most careful deliberation is the formulation of conduaons. 

The conditions essential to effective inquiry have been briefly 
outlined at this time in order that they may be compared with 
those under which agricultural research is undertaken in the 
United States. But before such a comparison is made, I would 
like to meet one thought that I suspect is already in your minds 
concerning what has been said. Doubtless your mental comment 
is that the specifications laid down are ideal and at present are 
unattainable by the institudons here represented. If this be 
true, then so much the worse for the prospects of scientific prep- 
ress among us. When the temperature necessary for the hatch- 
ing of eggs in an incubator is unattainable in a given instance, 
why, the eggs will not hatch. But I do not concede that there 
is anything extreme or impracticable in these specifications. 
They have existed, and they exist now, in some places and it is 
only where they are fotmd that research is in its best estate. 

In considering the present status of agricultural inquiry in 
the United States, we are impressed first of all by the great 
magnitude of the effort that, according to the language of the 
laws authoriang it, is known under a variety of terms such as 
"scientific investigation and experiment," "orif^nal researches," 
"diffuaon of useful information," and ^milar phraseology. 
In 1906 the experiment stations expended nearly two milli<m 
dollars. Assuming that of the seven million doUajs appropriated 
to the United States Department of ^riculture, 60 per cent, was 
asagned to those bureaus engaged in the work of inquiry and 
demonstration, we find that in tgo^-ffjaver six millions of dollars 
was applied by the federal and state governments to the pro- 
motion of agricultural science. This is outsde the funds used 
by the land-grant colleges in the work of instruction. The 
number of persons now employed in the e^qienditnre of this vast 
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sum of money is not less than four thousand. Millioos of cojues 
of bulletins and reports are now issued annually by the experi- 
ment stations, and the mass of literature sent out by the federal 
department is something prodigious. Department and station 
men are found freqtiently on the platform at ^ricultural con- 
ventions and farmers' institutes, and theii contributions to 
agricultural literature in the way of books and newspaper dis- 
cussion are eztenave. i£story records no other mstance of an 
(wganized attempt to aid agriculture or any other industry on a 
scale so m^mficent in its proportions and so far-reaching in its 
results. 

But in all candor it must be confessed that, wfaaterer may 
have been the phraseology of law or of common speech in char- 
acteriang this movement, it has been mainly an effort, not of 
research, but of the exploitation of existing knowledge. We have 
not reached far into the tmknown, and although important new 
truths have been brought to light, our efforts at inquiry have 
neither produced results nor commanded the respect of the 
scientific world to an exteiU commensurate with the generous 
means applied. During the past twenty-five years we have been 
busy instead with much (^cultural speakii^ and writing. The 
chemist has been called bom his crucible, the botanist from his 
micioacope, the editor from his desk, and the farmer from his 
plow, to aid in spreading the gospel of an agriculture based on 
exact knowledge into almost every hamlet in the land. The 
unknown, but greatly inadequate, facts and piindples of science 
have been exhitnted with kaleidoscopic effects and have been 
turned inside out and upside down in mder to meet conditions 
almost numberless in thdr variety. 

Doubtless it may be argued in a way more or less convincing 
that the diffunon of easting knowledge was necessarily the first 
step in bringing the people in harmony with, and to the support 
of, the kind of educational and research work that is our goal. 
Iliere ismuch to be sud for this position, but we must not foi^ 
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that the largest asset of the priests of ^riculture is their igno> 
raoce. ¥iity years ago we began to import German science, 
and, with a due respect for a foreign product and because we 
didn't know any better, we accepted it all without modification 
or even adtiUeration as applicable to the agriculture of this new 
and rapidly develofnng nation. Some of us elder brediren 
remember with what confidence we advised the fanner as to 
ratiras for plants and animals, for had not the Herr DoOtor 
Nametilos w<nked it all out and was he not authority ? But 
ance those days we have becxime one of the great powers and we 
now have a ri^t to some thii^ of our own, even our ignorance. 
We are seeing with greater distinctness every year that the 
more complex and more important prol^ems of f^piculture axe 
still unsolved, and that because of this our utterances to the 
practical man are still lame and halting. Do you doubt this 
statement and ask what these problems are ? Who of us is able 
to stand on his feet and define fertility, or even demonstrate the 
relative value of its various factors? Do we not often quail 
before the ample and direct questions of the farmer when he 
seeks information as to the production of crops and sometimes 
return him answers bedecked with glittering generalities ? We 
say much, and not too much, about the wonderful value of the 
l^umes. Clover and alfalfa have been the most valuable asad 
of the institute speaker and yet we are in profound ignorance as 
to how much nitrogen they take from the atmosphere when they 
are grown under the ordinary conditions of farm practice. Once 
we had the German standard rations for farm animals and our 
ex~catke^a ftmnulae were coavenieot and much admired. Now 
we have practical^ lost these standards in the misty mazes of 
new data and nutrition problems still harass our minds. Con- 
trol of results in the breeding of plants and animals is still an 
unsolved riddle. (This statement should be made, I suppose, 
with an apology to the m»rtn.nnnti>a1 fonnulae of the disciples 
of MendeL) Tuberculosis in farm jmimalg is an unconquovd 
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scouT^. Do not say that there are do great agricultural prob- 
lems left for us to attadc They are both great and many, and 
their successful study demands investigatioD of wide scope and 
masterful ability. We should not feel that because agricultural 
science deals with things common and familiar its problems are 
easy and may be solved by correspondii^y easy methods. All 
that is required for progress in any other field of inquiry what- 
ever in the way of efficiency of organization, scientific acumen, 
and severity of method is required here. 

In repeating the assertion that we have failed to grapple with 
the large problems of agricultural science, as has been our jnivi- 
lege and opportunity, do not understand me as disparaging the 
results of your efforts. You and your predecessors have been 
engaged for the past thirty years in a noble enterprise which you 
have loyally sustained. It is a common remark from those who 
come in contact with this body for the first time that it is made 
up of men of unusually earnest endeavor, who are evidently 
seeking most conscientiously to do the work that they have in 
hand, and those who have frequented these meetin g s for many 
years know that such a comment is entirely just. Much has 
been accomplished. It is gaierally conceded that no instance 
is on record where technical knowledge has been brought into 
such close and practical touch with the people as has been done 
for our agriculture during the past twenty-five years. The 
comprehenave organization of the effort and the sympathetic 
relation of the various agencies involved, from the univerat^ 
to the home reading-course, are worthy of our admiration. The 
uplift of agricultural thought and practice has been great and has 
abundantly justified the new democracy of educaticsi. I am 
ccmvinced, nevertheless, that, as was inevitable under new and 
untried conditions, some serious mistakes have been made in our 
attempts at research. But just now we are assuredly on the 
v^tf/e of substantial gain in the purposes and methods of our 
vork and it may not be amiss to glance briefly at some of the 
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conditions, not yet entirely renxived, tiut are inimical to sdeodfic 

efficiency and progress. 

The quality of work accomplished in agricultural sdoice 
in the United States has been menaced, and still is, by the 
extraordinaz; growth of institutions for agricultural investigation. 
Comparatively few persons outside of those directly interested 
^pndate how remarkable this development has been. Up to 
1887 there had been established in the United States only seven- 
teen experiment stations, no one of which was receiving anything 
more than meager support. The passage, in 1887, of the Hatch 
Act, granting $15,000 to each state, or a total of upward of 
$600,000 for the maintenance of agricultural experiment stations, 
resulted in the prompt organization of twenty-nine more stations, 
making forty-six in alL This required the immediate employ- 
ment by the Hatch stations of nearly four hundred men, a 
large part of whom had sot previously been engt^ed in the work 
of inquiry. The number of statimis b now fifty-five, which 
enqdoy neariy d^t hundred persons and expend annually 
neariy $3,000,000. ';'■ ^rVr"''!^ 

During this time the development of the United States De[>art- 
ment of Agriculture has been even more remarkable. In 1888 
tiie congressional appropriation to this department was $1,019,- 
aip; in 1900, $3,oo6/}33, and in 1907, $7,175,690. From June 
30, 1897, to July 1, 1906, the numb^ of emploj^ees of this de- 
partmoit has increased bom 3,043 ^ 6,343. It is approximately 
accurate to say that over 4,000 men enqiloyed by the Depart- 
mmt of J^;riculture and the e]q>eriment stations are giving their 
time to the work of research and demcoistratton, in the support 
of which between six and seven million dollars are annually 
eq)ended. This marvdous developmmt along one line of 
tf ort has taken [dace within the past twenty years. 

Unquestioiui)ly the quality, if lujt the intc^^, of scientific 
condunons, has been endangered by this unprecedented enlarge- 
ment of funds. In the first place, research eStxts of a high type 
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are not made to order, Tliey are an evoludon that is by no 
means rapid. We say, and with truth, that age alone brings to 
a college the atmosphere most congenial to educational results 
of the highest value, and institutions of research devebp and 
ripen DO less slowly. Moreover, a lai^ body of real investiga- 
tors is not amnmoned in a day or in a year from among the mass 
of educated men. The reid investigatto' must have what we 
speak of as initiative, fundamentally a natural quality that has 
been trained and developed in an atmosphere of scientific inquiry. 
Such men are not abundant. They are slowly gathered about 
any given center and ihtai selection calls for the divining-rod 
rather than the dragnet. 

Agtun, investigators in certain fields of agricultural research 
should be something more than mere technicians in science. 
They should be ripened men who see relations broadly, men 
who know affairs as well as principles. To be sure, agricultural 
problems rel^e to the conunon thii^ of everyday life, but this 
in no way lessens their depth and complexity or the severi^ 
and thoroughness of the methods necessary to a>nect 
conclusions. 

The difficulty, then, where endowments for research have in- 
creased by million-dollar steps, has been to secure a correspond- 
ing equipment of men with a genius for observation, who have 
ripened into usefulness, especially when we have so few institu- 
tkms that are giving adequate training for scientific inquiry in 
^ricultural directbns. The fact is, funds applied to agricultural 
research have at times been increased so fast and on such a 
tremendous scale, thou^ never beyond the needs of agriculture, 
as to exceed the possibilities of a normal and sound scientific 
growth correspondingly rapid and extensive. It is my judg- 
ment, wluch you may estimate as a purely personal point of view 
if you like, that agriculture has no right to ask for larger sums of 
public money to be used in the study of its problems imtil there 
are available more men who are adequately equipped for the 
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work of inquiiy. bi our enthusiasnu we have proceeded, I am 
convinced, to create a condition that is out of balance. We 
should hring the situation into balance by {pving more attention 
to the development of men. 

Another coodttioii, more or less unfortunate, is that agri- 
cultural research work is largely dependent upon annual legis- 
lative appropriations, either national or state. The le^slative 
mind, for most excellent reasons, is peculiarly senative to popu- 
lar sentiment. It also very generally holds the quid pro quo point 
of view. The queiy in legislative halls is quite naturally apt 
to be, not "What is truth?" but "What is truth worth in com- 
mercial units y A closely related fact is that the agricultural 
public is not always patient or discriminating. Only investi- 
gators themselves understand the length of time and the per- 
sistent effort necessary to the formulation of soimd conclusions, 
and because a constituency that has no adequate conception of 
what research involves complains to its representatives in the 
legislature that the a^ropriations for agricultural investigation 
are not producing equivalent values, the investigator is placed 
in a position of defending himseU before a jury that does not 
understand him. The condition of expectancy that prevails 
OD the part of the public that it must have results of immediate 
value to practice, and on the part of various institutions that they 
must have public support, has been an element most dangerous 
to tlie*quatity and integrity of our work. 

As among the remaining factors related to agricultural in- 
vest^Hatitm in the United States, permit me to refer briefly to 
the much discussed adjustment of teaching and investigation in 
its bearing upon the efficiency of our experiment statitms. There 
is an unquestioned advantage to an experiment station, we all 
admit, in locating it in a college or univeraty environment, 
provided the relations established are of the right sort The 
college atmosphere is essentially speculative and is amdudve to 
reflection and inquiry, or should be, and in a community of 
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teachers and students we generally &nd a desirable intellectual 
and social stimulus. 

But the record of the past twenty-five years does not justify 
us in expecting a fruitful research effort when teachi^ of the 
kind and amount that must be done in most of qui land-^Tant 
cc^ges is a part of the duty of members of a station sta£E. It is 
coDcrivable that giving a few lectures on advanced subjects 
might be a distinct advantage to a research worker, but this can- 
not reasonably be claimed for routine instruction in fundamental 
subjects. Observation shows that classroom work of this 
character will inevitably claim the first place in the use of the 
teacher's time and energy. It is useless to ^;a(ne the plain re- 
sults of experience. The. fact that this combination of duties 
seems for the most part to have been unavoidable in our eaperi- 
meot station organization may eKuse the situation but does not 
nullify its effects. 

It is of little avail, however, to dwell on the past, excepting 
as we gjean the wisdom of experience. Our problems are with 
the future. As I see it, the further development of agricultural 
research in the United States lies primarily with the colleges and 
universties in the preparation of men and, secondarily, with the 
extent and conditions of the endowment of such research. Con- 
cerning this secondary factor, little will be said at this time 
beyond the remark that it will be fortunate when our research 
efforts shall be farther removed from the disturbing influences 
<d an iodiscriminating puUic sentiment and the uncertainties of 
legislation. We have no assurance that either educaticm or 
research mil devebp tiormally or symmetrically if the purposes 
and methods of the classroom and laboratory are to be standard- 
ized by a public conception of what is their immediate vocational 
or commercial value. 

The present fundamratal need, however, is for more young 
men endowed with a love of leamii^, of scholarly habit, and 
with integrity of mind and heart, whose ambition is not for 
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notoriety but for the conquest of truth, and who, with more 
thou^t for service than for salaiy, are anxious to aid in laying 
broad and deep the foundati<His of human thought and activity. 
For this reason, in the progress of agricultural knowledge, I 
[dace the influents of the teaching institutions as the primary 
factor, because, when there exists a body of men really possessed 
by the research impulse and with adequate training, inquiry 
will not wait on legislative authority and support, but will proceed 
even under adverse circumstances. Whether the land-grant 
colleges are to train such men sufficient in numbers and ability 
to meet the demand is yet to be determined. So far these institu- 
tions have appealed for public support, chiefly on the ground 
of educating farmers, and have pointed to farmer graduates 
and crowded short winter courses as a sure way of convincing 
the popular mind that public funds are successfully applied to 
the supposedly chiefest aim of agricultural education and are 
not being exhausted in the labyrinths of learning characterized 
as useless. 

It is a serious question whether we are right in our educational 
plans when we plai% almost the entire emphasis upon the 
commercial or buaness side of agriculture and the industries, 
or wheth^ in doing this we are promoting the highest utility 
of agricultural and industrial education. Is it not now 
the prinlege and duty of at least some of the colleges and 
univeraties here represented more fully to nourish and 
develop the spirit of inquiry? Should you not deliberate^ 
set about recognizing and encourt^jittg scientific initiative 
among your students and organizing courses of instruction 
th^ shall give a substantial preparation for the work of 
investigation ? 

A New England college president, having in mind, doubtless, 
the older institutions of learning, oace expressed the half-formed 
conviction that "the college is farther from the market-place than 
is the church." It was evidently his thoi^t that in the college, as 
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nowhere else, ore nourished and choished the highest intellectual 
and moral ideas. 

But here are institutions with new purposes and new relar 
tions. On thdr doorposts is written the word "practical," and 
in thdr classrooms the student is asked to consider the vocational 
ode of life and he learns of machinery and slaughter-houses 
and railroads and markets; in short, he leams of all that man is 
doing, rather than of what man is thinking and dreaming and 
hoping. Is the future investigator with his imagination fired by 
ambitions for larger knowledge to come out of such an environ- 
ment ? We may well be solidtous whether the spirit of learning 
can survive in centers of thought where facts and principles are 
90 constantly weighed and measured with reference to their 
material or commercial value. It is a serious matter if the new 
edtication that is now attracting to it thousands of our young 
men is to serve chiefiy in commerdaliziii^, ratho' than intellec- 
tualizing, the most nrile manhood of a nation that is already 
grossly materialistic. 

Friends and fellow-workers, these problems are yo\a prob- 
lems. Now that an apparent tranation in the aims and meth- 
ods of education is in progress, the institutions you represent, 
founded as they are upon the broadest pos^ble baas of educa- 
tional function and leading as they do an invaaon into new and 
untried fields, occupy a position of critical responalnlity. May 
you possess such wisdom, and such initiative tempered by the 
lessons of eq>erience, that your efforts will advance the inteUi- 
geoce and prosperity of the farm and slu>p, promote the love 
of leamii^ and uphold the standards of the schc^. 
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THE ALUMNI BUSINESS MEETINGS 
The prepcmderance of the old alumni, in influence at least, 
came out clearly in the subjects whidi absorbed tbe interest of 
both the forenoon and afternoon sesaon of the Association, 
Easily foremost of these subjects was the preservation of old 
"College HalL" The rumor had drculated that this building 
was to be removed to make way for a new one, and earnest pro- 
tests were raiced from all sides. 

It is not difficult to understand the affection of the old gradu- 
ate for tlus building when we remember that until the middle 
Bo's it was by far the most important building upon the campus. 
It contuned the offices of the secretary and the president, and 
the library, chapel, and Young Men's Christi&n Association 
rooms were within it, as well as society and fraternity rooms, in 
addition to its deagned use as a place for laboratories and class- 
rooms. The building having been so largely the center of the 
old graduates' interest, the frequent expression that it was the 
"one landmark which reminded the early student and graduate 
of the early days at the college" was well within bounds. Tbe 
resolution which a special committee reported, asking the state 
Board of Agriculture to retain this landmark, was therefore 
unanimously adopted. 

The "Alumni Advisory Council" was easily the topic of 
second interest to the members of the Association. The institu- 
tion of this new college body has been somewhat belated, the 
idea having had its beginning fully tea years ago. The reso- 
lution of the State Board of Agriculture inviting the establish- 
ment of this council shows the deagned sphere of the couodl and 
b as follows: 



RaSDhed, That it is the nnuumoua bdid of the memben of diisboud 
that the contintied pntpmtj uui growth of this CoHtgt irill, td atctmity, 
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be Isigelf dependent upon Qie loyal and piBcticai sapport given it by the 
fthmutl; and Qiat the beat means of Hcuiing mch mppnt is to bring aboat 
* feding of earnest and active co-opention between the slate board and 
facnl^, and Ifae alumni. Be it further 

SesahMd, That in accordance with the spirit manifested in the forgoing 
rescdutitm, the State Board of Agriculture hereby suggests and reoommenda 
that at the business meettng of the alumni, to be hdd at the Collie on 
June 17, there be elected ftom the alumni an advisory ooundl of tax mem- 
bers, whose duty it dull be to confer together from time to lime up(xi 
the gencnl vel&Te of the institution. And finally, Be it 

Sejohtd by this booid in regular acssion, that we hcxeby extend to 
such advisory council, as soon as it shall be organized, an invitati(» to 
meet with us, at least once each year, and as much oftener as said council 
shall consida desirable, for Ox purpose of mutual conference upon all 
mattos pertaining to the m^k of the CoIIq;e. 

This ten-jrear-old invitation from the board was heartily 
accepted by the Alumni AssodatioD and directions were voted 
as to the method by which the new council should be constituted. 
Prolonged tardiness on the part of the alumni in creating this 
new board may prove indeed quite other than ominous to its 
future usefulness. The celerity with which the first council, 
conasting of R. S. Baker 1889, Eugene Davenport 1878, WH- 
Uam Prudden 1878, George J. Jenks 1889, E. N. Pagleson 1889, 
and L. W. WatUns 1893, has organized for its purposes fairly 
atones for the delay. 

Subordinate in tlte interest which they aroiued but scarcely 
so in importance were the additional topics which aroused 
diacusfflon. Chief among them were the desirability of a per- 
manent alumni secretary to be desgnated by the Board of 
Agricidture, the prepaiaticHi of a history of the College tiirough 
die authcflity of the Board of ^riculture, and the appointment 
of a mem(»ial fund committee by the Advisory Council, all of 
which were reconunended by the Alumni Association. 

A renew of the proceedings of these notable n^etings may dose 
peiii^>s in no bett^ way than with the final resolution proposed 
by the committee on resolutitxis and adopted by the asaociati(Hi: 
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That the slumiii congntulate the people of the state that the institution 
has claaed so long a poiod of hononble histray. We all eaxaeatlj hope 
and believe that, while encoura^ng all fcwms of health; actiTitf, ftmn the 
adiletic fidd to the forum of practical afiain, the influence of die Midugan 
Agricnltmal College will always be for the highest attainable acholanhip, 
tipcti whidi alone &k enduring reputation of the iostitation may rat 

The alumni officers for the fnsiiing triennial period are : 

EXECUTIVE 
Judge W. L. Caipenter 1875, PresidMt 
ProfeMor P. U. Cbamberlain 188S, Yiu-Pmidtmt 
ProfeMor W. O. Hedrick 1891, Seerttary-Tnaswar 

JJTERAS.Y 
Hod. C. W. Garfield 1870, Orator 
Mis. Eatherinc C. Brigp 1893, Poet 
Ht. G. L. Stewart 1895, Hisloritm 
Ht. S. B. liltf 1907, Neerologia 
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ALUMNI LUNCHEON 
Thvrsday Ntxm 

One of the most pleasant events of the week, as far as the 
alumni were concerned, was the luncheon served in the big tent 
on Thursday at noon to about i,300 of the aliunni and old stu- 
dents. Nothing elaborate in a menu was attempted, and yet an 
abundance of things good to eat was served. It was not eat- 
ables themselves, however, that made the luncheon such a 
decided success. The fact that 1,300 former college students 
and chums were eating together, grouped in classes, talking, 
joking, singing, and in these various ways living over again the 
good old college days in one great family picnic, was what made 
this feature of the program such an overwhelming success. 

On entering the tent alumni were informed: "Classes are 
numbered," and members of each class found a placard con- 
^HCuously planted as a rallying-center for them. In this way 
with ease and without the slightest confusion the old students 
were placed in an atmosphere entirely congenial and among 
old classmates, some of whom had not been seen since the 
college days. Many long-time mysteries were cleared up, and 
the missing links in many college romances were forged into the 
chain. The fdly of serving beer in a dormitory was one of the 
topics of discus^on in the 1883 camp, uid 1S84 was still chuck- 
ling over the way they put 1883 in the hole on the faculty in- 
vestigation over Knapper^s buggy. Tallman's pear-swiping 
e^)edition was brought to light by 1895, and "How a Lamb 
Was Led to (the) Drink" was tmder discussion in the camp of 
1S98. What became of the college bell will be revealed in 1957, 
along with other mysteries that develop and become the life- 
history of the institution, and are of necessity milestones in the 
lives of the studoit population. 
>5» 
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The paper napkins with the likeness of Dr. Beal, the surviving 
member of "the Old Guard," are treasures, and the menu book- 
let frith its reminders of dear old Dr. Kedzie and of the college 
presddents was a pleafdng feature of the occaaon and is a valuable 
souvemr of the jolly, rollicking days that have passed into his- 
tory, days in the institution which we all love. 

How many of us will meet i^ain on the old campus at the 
next milestone? Assuredly not all and mayhap not many; 
but, old or young, let us all resolve firmly that "some time we'll 
wander back again." 
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THE ALUMNUS AS A CITIZEN 



RUSSELL ALLEN CLAKE, 1876 



In {^peaking of the alumnus as a citizen, one must accord to 
him a plane above that occu^ned by the average citizen, or by the 
conununity as a whole. I think the correctness of this asserti(Hi 
needs no demonstration. 

Every aluimius has incurred a debt of gratitude to his Alms 
Mater, which has looked after his needs, heeded his peculiarities, 
expanded his special faculties, rounded out his nature, and made 
him a cultured, self-poised, resourceful citizeD. 

His first duty, therefore, is to repay that debt of gratitude to 
his Alma Mater. I fancy if we should ever attempt to compute 
the cost to this commonwealth in providing each of us with our 
diploma, that we would be amazed at the magnitude of the 
figures. 

While this seems like a great burst of philanthropy on the 
part of the commonwealth, yet it is largely a selfish movement 
oa its part, as it makes this investment with an eye angle to the 
fact that such an investment will ruae the standard of citizen- 
^p as a whole, and thereby decrease the expense of policing 
the state, decrease the number of penal and paiq)er institutions, 
increase the value and productiveness of each man's labor, and 
add to the safety and security of human Ufe, and to the joy and 
pteasuie of living. 

If each alumnus is true to'the obligations thus imposed on him, 
he will undertake eamestiy and faithfully, to repay his debt to 
his Ahna Mater. 

The most efficient way of doing 90, is to make himself worthy 
of the institution whose name he bears, by adopting a high moral 
standard of living that will reflect credit upon his Alma Mater, 
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and be an influence for good in his community, as well as by 
manifesting a spirit of loyalty and devotion that will prompt him 
to mtg its praises at all times and on all occamons. If each 
alumnus present takes heed of this latter suggestion, a new 
dormitory will be required to house the inflow of new students 
at the opening c^ the college year. 

AnoU]er debt of my alumnus dtizen, equal in importance to 
the coe he owes his Alma Mater, is his debt to society. The 
hitler plane accorded him in tike community brings with it 
oorresponding burdens and obligatitms. The dedaraticHi that of 
Tiim that hath much, much is required, applies to the alumnus 
with peculiar force. Society demands that an educated man 
be a leader of broader thought and higher morals, and it is a 
responsibility that he cannot well escape. 

An educated man has no buaness to omduct himself in a 
manner that will detract from the public morals, whether it be 
laboring on the Sabbath day, uang profane and vulgar language, 
or setting on the sidewalk. 

"If meat maketh my brother to offend, I will eat no meat, so 
long as I shall live," is just as good ethics today, as when it was 
the rule of conduct of that great teacher and moralist of 1900 
years ago. 

Such is the spirit of kindly conaderation and love of kind, 
that I would have manifested by my alumnus citizen; and yet 
I would not advocate a spirit of meekness of the Uriah Heep 
variety, if you please, but the spirit of meekness manifested by 
Jesus when he took little children in his arms and bleased them, 
and the spirit of righteous indignatioD manifested by him, whcii 
he scourged the money changers from the Temple. 

Another debt imposed upon my alumnus dtizen, and one 
quite as important as the others, is his duty to bis country. It 
b in the discharge of this du^ that the educated man bestows 
upon his fellow-dtizens and upon the state that educated him 
the greatest benefit of his intellectual training. 
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I used often to recite at our rhetoiical ezerdses a selection of 
Orville Dewey's, entitled "Liberty." I appreciated it then for 
its high-soundii^ phrases, and still more because it saved me 
the trouble of committing a new selection, but I am goii^ to 
repeat a portion of it agun today, because I now appreciate it for 
its plain statement of our present national needs, and for its 
S[nrit of patriotism. He says in the opening sentence : 

Liberty, gentlemm, is & solemn thing, a welcome, a joyous, a gloriona 
thing, if jou please, but it is a solemn thing. The subjects of a despot 
may be redless and gay, if they can, but a free people must be a thought- 
fol people, for it has to do ihtgraaUa tUng that ever was done m At woiU— 
to govern itsdfl 

Emerson says, "Society is the lengthened shadow of one man." 
If society, then the state, and you, then, arc the state, and to you 
we are to look for the proper administration of its affairs. Your 
ancestors, after long years of hardship, suffering, and bloodshed, 
created an infant republic, which was broi^t to them by an 
eagle instead of a stork, and under their fostering care it has 
grown to be a g^ant in the community of nations. For its proper 
guidance and control they formulated the most wonderful docu- 
ment ever created by the mind of man. 

This is the splendid herit^e that your illustrious ancestns 
have handed down to you; and the question of the hour is. 
What are you going to do with it, my brethren ? 

IHd you ever notice a field of wheat on a June day, as it was 
kissed by the sun, and fanned by the gentle summer breeze, w 
frowned upon by threatening clouds, and lashed by the gale that 
precedes the thunder storm? And did you notice the heads of 
rye, that here and there towered above the wheat; and that 
whether it was the summer breeze that gently swayed the mass 
<^ irtieat, or whether it was lashed to violent motion by the angry 
gale, the heads of rye stood erect, unmoved, and seemed to lodE 
with calmness and compasaon upon thdr lowly brothers, but 
wholly unmoved by the influences that disturbed thnr n^hbors ? 
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My brethren, the rye in the wheat field typifies your position 
amcHig the masses, in the pofitical field. If this republic is to be 
perpetuated, and it will be, it will be accomplished by your zeal 
and splentUd patriotism, as well as by that of your brothers of 
kindred institutions, who, whenever a great ciias arises in human 
affairs, will bring to it disciplined minds, a high standard of 
moral honor, a broad altruistic siHtit, and a calm, diq>assionate 
outlook upon the whole problem, that will enable you to decide 
it in the interests of the greatest good to the greatest number. 
And having so decided it you will be able to influence the masses 
for thdr own, and thor country's good; for from the skyline of 
history, to the }»«sait day, the minority has always beaten the 
majority in the end, when the issue was a moral {Hoblem. 

There are undisciplined minds in eveiy community, who 
assert, with a good deal of gusto, that the spirit of this age is that 
of the classes against the masses, and that there is one law for 
the capitalist and another for the laborer. Now, while this is 
the marshmallow age of fiction, yet exactly the <^poate of that 
is true in the administration of govenuoental law and order. 

It b a long way from Mount Sintu to America, but the thun- 
dering vtnce of tkou shali not, speaks in louder tones today 
than when uttered on Mount Sinai, just as our civilization is 
higher than the age in which it was first uttered. 

My brethren, into your hands is given the keeping of the Ark 
of Liberty, and ftH* its sacred care and protectirai, you shall 
answer to posterity. 

The greatest debt of my alumnus dtizen is the one he owes 
to himself. 

If there is any message m(»e dian another that I would bring 
toyou, iti3tof*i«^'0Hri*/«. Do not ejqnate it, do not creep, or 
crawl, or iqmlog^ for fiving; but stand up, proud in your 
conscious manhood, facing the worid courageously, and bearing 
the in:^>rint of the Godlike ^lirit witlun you. Make your life its 
own excuse for bdngi 
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The man who looks the world squarely in the face, who is 
afraid of no man, and of whom no man is afraid, views the 
wOTid from the mountfun tops, as did the gods on Mount 
Olympus. 

Perhaps some of my younger brethren, who, like myself, 
took thai postgraduate course in the College of Hard Knocks, 
have often asked themselves the question, "Is it worth while 
to make a living ?" 

No, most emphatically, nol It is not worth while to make 
a hving; but I tell you, it is wc^th while to make a hfe. Why, 
making a living is the bwest ambition that ever entered the 
breast of man. Everything that lives and breathes, from the 
mountainous elephant to the canl insect, makes a living 1 

Casae Chadwick made a living, but Frances Willard made 
alifel 

The courageous man, and the resourceful man is one who 
builds a temple of success on a foundation made of his failures I 
Do you say that I have pictured an ideal life, and one that could 
be lived only in Utopia P Perluq>s so; but don't you know, 
my brethren, that we are all traveling toward the beautiful City 
oS our Ideals, and while we know perfectly well that we shall 
never reach it, jret dwelling in the suburbs is very deUghtfuL 

To my youi^est brethren, who will receive the right hand of 
fellowship and be taken into full communion on the morrow, I 
want to extend my congratulations, and my condolence: Con- 
gratulations, on your having received such a splendid trunii^ 
at the hands of this great commonwealth of SiGchigan, my 
Michigan, on which it has set its great seal, in joyous approval; 
condt^ence, at your handicap in entering the race of life ; for any 
young man living four years under the fostering care of his 
chosen college develops certain false notions of life, one of which 
is that the world must certainly recognize and cater to — a col- 
lege degree I 

I recall, very <Ustinc^, my inclination to carry a club and 
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whack every plebdan head that tailed to show me the deference 
to which I felt a college mas was entitled. 

Another of these false notions is the mistaken idea that a 
ctdlege degree and a permanent income are synonymous terms. 

Aaother is the feeling of discouragement you will experience 
-when you return to your respective homes, and find that the bojrs 
you left behind on the fanns have farms of their own, and the 
boys who drove delivery wa^pna have stores and warehouses 
of their own. 

The advantage you have over the boys who stayed at home 
and guned dollars, while you gained knowledge, is that they 
have reached their limitations, while the educated man "trains 
on," and his development here is his academic training for the 
larger hfe beyond. 

Whatever the fates may have in store for you, rest assured 
there is always vouchsafed to you God's greatest blesang to 
man — the humdng of work I Love, laughter, and wrarkl Oh, 
Uessed trimty of man's existence I 

A gentlemen recently wrote the Camef^ Steel Company in 
behalf of a yomig friend who had just (^nnpleted a course at 
Princeton; he closed his letter by saying he felt certain lus 
young friend would f^ve them entire satisfaction, as he was 
a very sharp yotmg man. 

Tlie officer to whom the letter was referred returned it vrith 
a memorandum across the bottom of the letter, saying, "The 
Carnegie Steel Co. has no place for sharp men; what the com- 
pany needs is broad men sharpened to a point." 

He that kath ears to hear, let km hear. 

If I were asked my personal viewpoint of life, I could best 
exfna& it in a beautiful prayer of Max ESirman, in which he 
■ays: 

Let me do my irark eadi diy; and if the 
Darkened hoars <rf deqwir orocome me. 
May I not forget flu •trenglb Qiat comfiMted me 
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Id th« desiJation of other times. Mky I 
Still remember the Inright hours that fouod me 
Walking over the silmt hills of my childhood, 
Or dreaming on the maigin of the quiet river 
When a li^t glowed within me 
And I promised my early God to have 

Coonge amid file *—njm^ nf tl» rKany'ng yiw« 

Spare me &om the tuttcntess and ihaip pawMt 

Of unguiuded moroeots. May I not fcoget 

That porer^ and riches are of the sinrit 

Thoo^ the world knows me not, 

May my thought and actions be sudi 

As shall keep me friendly with myself. 

Lift my ^es from the earth and let me 

Not forget the uses of the stars. 

Forl»d that I should judge others, lest I condemn myself. 

Let me not fed the ^amour of the world, 

But walk calmly in my path. Give me 

A few friends who will love me for what I am; 

And keep ever burning before my vagrant atepa 

The kindly light of hope; and thou^ 

Age and infirmi^ overtake me, and I 

Cmse not within sight cl the casQe of my dreams. 

Teach me still to be thankful for life, 

^Ad for time's olden moments that are 

Good and sweet; and may the evening twilif^t 

Find me gentle, still. 
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INSULATED WEALTH 
RAT STANNARD BAKER, 1889 

I have two or three things I should like to talk about here 
today — some things I have been tuinii^ over in my mind for a 
long time, things I am e^>ecially gWl to have the opportumty 
of saying at a julnlee gathering like this, the real object of which 
is to survey the accomplishinent during half a century of a new 
kind of educatitm. 

Not long ago I was talking with one of the foremost charity 
or^nixers of New York Gty a man who spends a great many 
thousands of dollais every year in advancing various good causes. 
I asked h'"* if he did not find difficult in rusng llie immense 
sums of mcHi^ required by his activities. Ks answer some- 
what suiiaised dk. "Of course," he said, "but Oie chief di£S- 
cultr is not in nisii^ mouey but in knowing bow to spend it 
wisely." He called attention to the iTunn-nap benefactions of 
Rockefeller, and Mrs. Russel Sage; he said thai Came^ was 
finding it a harder task to give away his fortune wisely than it 
had been to make it. He told me of a rich man who had worked 
for "iQTithg deviang a method of expending taytfioo tar a ca- 
tain benevolence, so tihat in the aid the money would not do 
more barm than good. 

My friend was talking of charity, but his remarks, it seemed 
to me, q>plied more widely to the activities of our modem Ameri- 
can life. It is popular at this moment to execrate our richest 
men, our Rockefellers and Cam^es; but after all, are they 
not a pretty fair representation of us as a peojde ? 

Broadly ^leaking we Americans have learned how to pHe up 
wealth, but we fail in knowing how to use it wisely. 

In the last seven^ jrears we have learned to sf^ily machinery 

*«S4 
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to the development of nature's resources. I do not need to 
describe here how machineiy has revolutionized agricultural 
industry and transportation. Our grandfathers could not have 
imagined the crops of dollars which by means of machinery we 
now gather from our fields and mines. The country has become 
UteraUy intoxicated with the posabilities of speedy fortune- 
mabiog. We have come dangerously near, as a people, to 
honor men not for wisdom or goodness but according to thdr 
alnlity in accumulating dollars. For how long have we heU 
up as a hero to our schoolboys the man who, begianing with 
nothing, has made his way upward — to what ? Why, to money, 
loads of moneyl We have worshiped the "self-made man," 
the "captain of industry." The chief activity of our educational 
^stem has been to produce wealth-makers. What does the 
wcffd "success^' commonly mean as it is applied today? Suc- 
cess means the abiHty to make money, to own a fine house, to 
ride m an automobile, to fpve a good dinner I 

Our life, every phase of it, shows oiu' great capacity for min- 
ing money — our failure to spend it wisely. What an example is 
presented by the rich American who, having accumulated a 
fortune in a few years, is nmning about the world trjring to buy 
excitement. 

Having had no training except as a mcmey-maker, no intdleC' 
tual resources beyond that, no knowledge of how money may be 
made really useful to himself or to society, he cuts, indeed, a 
pathetic figure 1 One of the things he does first is to build and 
furnish a huge house in which he does not know how to live. 
One such palace has just been comjdeted at the cost of millions 
of dollars in New York City by a rich man who is also a United 
States senator— by purchase. It is visited hy foreigners as a 
pattern of American vulgarity and crudity. MiUicms of dollars 
are expended every year in wasteful eating, diioking, and dress- 
ing by people who know how to make money, but who do not 
know how to use it Visit any of our cities and you will find 
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that ibs popular temples of worship are not the churches but 
the eating sad drinldng-places, th^ mighty temples where 
e^)eiisive raiment and jewelry may be pmrhased. Om- news- 
papers treat us daily to the arandals, divorces, and crimes 
of men and women who have more money than they know how 
to use — except in that senseless and selfish material luxury which 
breeds immorality. And this is not confined to the obvious 
examples of the great millionaires whose dtniup are reported 
in the daily journals, but the same rule implies in the small cities 
and even in country ndghborhoods. How many times have we 
seal men ruined by the wealth they had worked so hard to win — 
because they never learned how to use it msely. 

Our public activities show the same conditions. No states 
or dties in the world are able to raise such vast sums as ours. 
Our country is very rich. Almost unlimited amounts of money 
can be obtained for public purposes. But how do we spend 
it ? Let the stories of graft and political corruption told in the 
last few years answer that question. Our governments, wheOier 
state or city, have not learned how to use their money wisely 
any more than those who inhabit them. The state of Pennsyl- 
vania has just finished a gorgeous new capital building costing 
millions upon millions of doUars. The money was easily raised, 
for Pennsylvania is a wealthy state; but we are just now finding 
out that those who supervised the expenditure of the money 
wasted w stole over one-third of the amount appropriated. A 
dty is cursed with bad pavements as in Chicago; corrupt police 
service as in New York, which not tmly allows but encourages 
crime; or with a water-system like that of Scranton, Poinsyt- 
vania, which, instead of impronng the health of the people with 
pure water, actually spreads typhoid fever; and these things 
do not exist because there b not plenty of money to build good 
pavements and supply good water but because the dty adminis- 
tration does not know how to spend the money it has. For a 
government, after all, is just like the people who make it. We 
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can't expect public servants who know .how to use money wisely 
and honestly when we as a people use our money wastefuUy and 
selfishly. In short, we Americans have overtruned the facul- 
ties which produce wealth; we have sadly undertrained the 
faculties which use it. 

But we are be^nning to recognize this national weakness. 
We are be^nning to pay less honor to the mac "captun of 
industry." We inquire not how much cafb a man has, but how 
he made it, and how he is using it. Every day we are looking 
more sharply to the "swollen fortune," and demanding that the 
possessor of it give an account of himself to the public. Rocke- 
feller and Harriman have become, in spite of thai wealth, the 
most execrated of our citizens. We even hear discusaon as to 
whether or not a community should accept a library idven by 
Camegje, or whether a college can safely t^e Rockefeller's 
so-called "tainted money." When we come to think of it, does 
not that s&ow a most remarkable change in public sentiment ? 
In other words, the proper use of money, as well as the produc- 
tion of it, is beii^ more widely discussed. 

So unusual is the c^>acity today for knowing how to spend 
money wisely that the man who possesses it cannot only obtain 
all the money he wants, but is in a fair way to become famous. 
You all know the story of the unknown New York reporter, who 
had a plan for spending m'H'""" of dollars in playgrounds and 
parks for the East Side poor. It appeared to be a scheme of 
imposdble magnitude, but Jacob A. Riis not only succeeded in 
getting the money, but won a country-wide fame because tie 
knew how to spend it. A negro boy who had been a slave — 
Booker T. Washington — has asked for $a ,000,000 to build a 
adiool — and has got it, because he had a wise way to use it. 
After the Sao Frandsco earthquake the country poured out 
millions of dollars to help the sufferers. It was no trouble to 
get money; but when I was in San Frandsco last September, I 
saw what a gigantic task it was to use it properly. Much of it 
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waa wasted, not because the administrators were dishonest, but 
because they did not know how to spend it. 

It is a great thing to teach a boy, as he is tau^t in the en^neer* 
ing departm^t of this College, the art of producing electricity — 
producing it cheq)ly and in large amounts. Having taught 
him that, we should regard it as a strange sort of education that 
did not also train him with equal care in the methods of con- 
trolling such a dangerous agency to the use of man. For, tamed 
loose over broken or uninsulated wires, the more electricity, the 
more ruin. Wealth is exactly like that We have learned to 
produce it with immense facility in hitherto unequaled amounts; 
but we have sadly f uled in that insulation, that control, which 
harnesses a powerful and dangerous agency to the use of man. 
We ace the victims today of what may be called uninsulated 
wealth. Wealth used proper^ is our servant; used improperly, 
our master. 

The greatest need today in our American life is the expert 
mcoiey-user— men who know how to use money wisely fc^ them- 
selves or for the pubEc good. And they are hard to find I Let 
me call your attention to two or three significant things. One 
of tiie greatest beneficences of recent years was that of Mr. 
Came^e when he founded the Carnegie Institution. What is 
tiie purpose of the millions of dollars at the disposal of the direct- 
ors of that fund ? Why, to find men who have ideas of how to 
spend money wisely — and having found them, to pve them the 
money they requite to work out theii plans. The essential 
question that they ask is this : "Can you spend money so that 
it will help die human race?" — and if they are satisfied that a 
nutn can do it, all the resources of the institution are placed 
behind him. 

And just recently, as you all know, Mrs. Russell Sage has 
given a vast fund of money, $10,000,000, iriiich is to be used, 
not to relieve poverty, not for education, but in finding out how 
money can best be ei^>ended in helinng the poor. 
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Tliink of ^ving $10,000,000 to find out new ways of spending 
moneyl It shows, does it not, how cieaily the grdat possessors 
<A money like Came^ and Mrs. Sage iq)preciate the problemB 
of u^g wealth with msdom. And they, of all people, havii^ 
unlimited millions in thdr control, ought to know I 

I come DOW to the application of what I have to say. Gentle- 
men, we are not farmers, or professional mm, or buaness men, 
merely to make money; we have also a great responsibility in 
usii^ it. If we teach our boys that the only object in Hfe is 
cash, we shall expect them to produce nuthii^ but cash — and 
afterward waste it, tsr use it to their own ruin. In a new country 
p^h^ts it was inevitable that the mun emphaas should be 
placed upon wealth production. But we are no loiter new; 
and we are very rich. Is it not time in our educational system, 
and in our bome-trumng, to ^ve more emphaas to the proper 
we of wealUi ? Is it not too common to consider an education 
as a mere buaness proportion; so much book-leamii^ in\-ested 
with ui idea that it will produce, in ten, twenty, or forty yeam, 
so much cash? 

What, then, do we need in our scIkx^ and cdl^[es that we 
have not got ? 

We need two different things. In the first place the individual 
man must be trained not only in money-making, but he most 
be ^ven knowledge of how money should be used in something 
beades fine houses, fine clothes, and wasteful eating and drink- 
ing. There must be training in how to get the best things out 
of life — in literature, art, muac, traveL Unless surplus wealth 
widens our opportunities for development and happiness along 
these higher lines, of what real use is it to anycMie ? There b a 
danger, in schools devoted wholly to technicnl or industrial 
education, which train men for money-making, that the other 
ade of life ^lould be forgotten. 

But however much we need to know how to spend money 
wisely for ourselves, there is even a greater necessity for proper 
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training in the methods of using it wisely for public purposes. 
The importance of that education in a time lilu the present, in 
which quesdona of vast national concern are crowding for at- 
tention, cannot be oveiemphaazed. We need in our colleges 
a broader and more careful truning of boys and gjrls in what 
may be called the human sciences. I speak of them here as 
human sciences. They have been for the most part treated in 
a way inhumanly dull, impossibly fortnddii^. I mean the 
science of sociology, economics, political economy — those sub- 
jrcts which treat of the relationships of men and the duties and 
re^>onabilities which grow out of them. In most schools these 
subjects, which are in many ways more important to the dtizens 
of a democracy than anjrthing else, are commonly neglected. 
We produce excellent farmers, doctors, lawyers, chemists, en^- 
neers, and we tr^ each of them to make money from his calling, 
but we fail dismally in training our boys and ^Is for citizenship. 
We make little or no attempt to develop that social sympathy 
and responsbility upon which, after all, every free government 
must rest. 

I was greatly impressed yesterday with Dr. Bessey's address 
cm the old methods of science teaching, in which the student 
learned of nature, not from nature, but out of books. When he 
studied botany he stucSed only to know the names of plants, 
not the plants themselves. That is exactly the stage, today, 
which our teaching of dtizendiip, of social responsibility, has 
reached. I tell you, if we would govem'ourselves wisely, we must 
first learn to do it. We must teach it not merely out of books 
but out of Hfe. Tlie great contribution of the bCchigan A^- 
cultural College to education, it seems to me, has been the 
inspiration it has ^ven to the study of Ufe direct, the wid^iing 
of the laboratory system of education. Now, what we need 
today in the teachii^ of economics and sociology is the laborattHy 
method. I can only throw out a few suggestions here, trusting 
that they may not, among so many educators, be lost. If I had 
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a class in sociology I should not begin by consideiing the strtK- 
ture of the human family, the departments of government — the 
whole universe of history which can be had only in books. I 
should do exactly what you botanists and chemists do when you 
hand your class a real plant or a bit of actual earth to work upon. 
I should say to my class: In front of the schoolbouse you will 
find a hole in the pavement Go out and study it; find out 
exactly what it means. And I'd have a report on that hole, and 
bef(ve X got through with it, I warrant you, my class would 
know more about the alderman and the mayor and the political 
boss than most voters you and I are acquainted with. And if 
I had a class in economics, do you know what Pd do ? I'd 
pve them specimens to work on, too. Fd bring in a new shoe 
and cut open the sole. I'd show them that while it was sold 
at a high price as solid leather, in reality it was half paper. I'd 
set that class at work on the shoe and keep them at it until th^ 
knew the whys and wherefores of the frutd. 

Under present conditions, even wh^ educated men are 
called upon to serve as public officers, or to vote for public^offi- 
cers, or to ^nd the public money, they do not know how to go 
about it. The result is that the government of our cities too 
often falls into the hands of inefficient or corrupt men, who 
waste or steal the wealth witti which the public intrusts them. 
Is it not astonishing, when we come to think of it coldly, as a 
fact, that while we cunningly train our engineers, our lawyers, 
and our farmers, we are willing, in many instaiu%s, to take 
untrained men, even saloon-keepers, ward-heelers, and crimi- 
nals, and place them over us as our officers, our governor^ 
legislators, mayors, and ^ve into thdi control all of the vast 
sums of public money ? Think of it t I wonder what a vuitot 
from Mars, coming down here to study our institutions, would 
say about such a system. We might expect him to write to his 
home paper, something to this effect: 

'"Iliey educate everybody in this country called America: 
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they have wonderful schools for lawyers, doctors, ei^neers, 
formerb, but strangely enough, they do not think of educating 
their nilera. Everybody is taught to weak for himself; nobody 
is taught to work for the public good. Tbey try to goTorn ibem.- 
selves without learning how to govern. They raise immfnaf 
sums of money for improving their dties, but much of it is 
wasted or stolen because the rulers they elect are ignorant. It 
is a strange and fhilHJBh people I" 

But I think we are coming to the time when we ^uiU reo^mze 
the Deeds in our schools of a proper training in citizenship. I 
wish, at this great celebration, when our minds are turned to the 
subject of education and educational methods, that we might bear 
this matter in mind; remembering that our nation cannot livf 
unless men are in some way trained in the knowledge of those 
social relationships and awakened to that sodal sympathy which 
Hes at the foimdation of democracy. 

We need to know how to produce wealth. That art is al- 
ready pre-eminently ours; but we alan need more and more to 
know how the great power of wealth may come, by proper insu- 
lation, to illuminate, not to destroy our lives. 
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TO OLD M. A. C 



MRS. FEAKL EEOZIE PLANT, 1898 



Now thy childrcD ht» assemble 

For thy ^orioua jnbUec; 
Thy stBtdr ^"^^^ '"x^ mupus fair 

Tell thy proqxiity. 
Full fifty yeaiB of service 

Thou hast rendered to our land, 
And the triumph of the labors 

We proclaim on every hand. 

Chcnu— 

To old M. A. C. we'll sing, 
And we'll make the echoes ring; 
Loyal hearts and hands we laing 
To this jaUIee. 
So with ^mits free and ^j. 
We will our homage pay, 
On this grand Altinmi Day, 
To old M. A. CI 

Then are many well-known ftcta, 

Some there are we see no more,— 
Ahl Qm years have gone by swiftly 

Since our college days were o'er. 
Now we come again as erer 

On this campus green and fair. 
And chap the hands of schoolmates 

And bid good-tTe b> care. 

Chona— 

Our hearts are full to bursting 
With the love we hold to thee, 

Our dear old Alma Mater, 
Our grand old M. A. CI 
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Now we meet to do thee honor. 

And to own OUT boundleas dctA 
For thy fostoing care ud pceceptt, 
"Lest we iorget,— forget." 

Choms— 

We an proud to be tb; childroi, 

Proud ot thy great wock u>d fame. 
Proud of noble nun ud womeo, 

Who have labored in tiij name. 
And wbMe'cT of ridm, fame, « power 

We Mng, aa here we meet,-' 
We ^adly and moat jwoudljr 

Lay all down at % feet 



TUtyjttal A half a centoiy 

By the CTcie of the atais; 
Fif ^ yean ot iqnwd atrinng 

And (he path no faHore maiB. 
Of thy progrett thiou^ the deada^ 

Men with wonder hear the tale; 
Now we hail thee in this triumph, 

Our Alma Mato', halll 
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SKETCHES BY THE HISTORIAN 
CHARLES JAY MONROE, 1861 

Mr. President and Brother j4fwMn.* 

But for the thoughtful reminder of Preadeot Clark not bng 
ago, the program would probBbly have been my notice that I 
was to be the historian, for, if I had known of the election, it had 
esciq>edme. 

After considerable thought about the alumni, widely scattered 
over this country and many parts of the world, and of the la^e 
number holding honorable and reqwnaible portions in amilar 
institutions or in allied work, I concluded after much worry and 
oinaderation to throw the material aade and ^ve a brief talk 
about our Alma Mater, feeling that on this the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the College, when we expected a large number to return 
to it, many, after years of absence, would be ^ad to have their 
mouories refreshed by recalling very briefly the history of the 
inception, organizatioD, dedication, growth, and some of the 
work of this College. 

The College was pre-eminently a pioneer, created by [Hcaieers 
of Mlclugan, and it has been a leading pioneer in neariy every- 
thing pertaining to its organization, building, administration, 
plans of work, and osurses of study. 

Its existence, like the univeraty, normal, and common schools, 
finds its warrant, if it needs any, in the ever-memorable ordi- 
nance of 1787 where the need of knowledge is tersely stated and 
the command to encourage it is definitely given. 

l£clugan has intelligently and liberally heeded that command. 

Its second territorial governor. General Cass, who held the 

oflSce from October 29, 1813, to August r, i83r, when he re- 

sgued to fill President Jackson's appointment as secretary (d 

17s 
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war, was active and enthuaastic in promoting ^riculture, as 
evidenced by his being choseji by the State Agricultural Society 
(whose officials were familiar with his interests in agriculture) 
to deliver the address at its third annual fair, in 1857. In 1850 
he addressed the Kalamazoo County Sodety, and others might 
be mentioned. These addresses would be worthy of repetition 
whenever or wherever agricxaltuial Interest or education was 
being considered. In 1817 when the first act to establish a 
university was adopted by the governor and judges (A the Terri- 
tory of &Gchigan, providing for thirteen professorships, the pur- 
pose of at least three of them and the provision for botanic 
gardens and laboratories indicated the desire and intention to 
provide for instruction in agriculture. 

The first constitution of the state was framed by a convention 
in 1835 and provided, among other things, that "the legi^atute 
shall encourage by all suitable means the promotion of intellec- 
tual, scientific, and agricultural improvement." 

Stephen T. Mason, who practically acted as governor from 
Cass's reagnation, August i, 1831, until he was elected and 
qualified as governor, January i, 1838, had become thorou^y 
imbued with a sense of the importance of agriculture to the 
growth and development of the state; so, in his first message in 
January, 1838, he declared in substance that the real prosperity 
of the state is most dependent upon the cultivation of the scnl, 
that whatever encouragement is secured for the agricultural 
interest extends a benefit to other departments of industry. 
Agriculture being a primary and most important branch of 
state economy, it is the duty of the legislature not only to protect 
its members from disproportionate burdens, but to fadfitate to 
tiiem the advantages derived from the researches of science and 
the discoveries and improvements of the age. 'With this object 
in view he recommended the creation of a board or society, to 
foster and encourage this great source of national prosperity 
and indepoidence, to gather desral:^ information, and at the 
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public expense to distribute It to the fanners of the state. A 
year later, he again called the attention of the legislature to this 
subject, sayinB;: 

The ogricaltunl intenst ia one of great importance and daima with 
justice the protection of the government, and jet it has received less aid 
from direct I^ialation, than any othor departmoit of industry. But I fed 
that when it ia recollected how essentially the real {wosperi^ of Michigan 
depeods upon flu cultivation of her soil and the labor Ol her hnabandmea, 
die subject will receive your earnest oonnderation and fumnMt acti(«. 

From the widespread interest at this time, and the activity 
of influential men throt^^ut the state, and particularly at 
Detroit, I believe the feeling is warranted that but for the specu- 
lation and "wild-cat money" resulting in the panic of 1837, 
hfichigan would have had an agricultural school or college start- 
ing with the new state. Probably because of the disorganizinf; 
and depressing influences following the panic, little was said or 
done for some years; at least I have found httle of public record, 
although the need of better educational f adlities for the farmer 
ccmtinued to be a feature of the address at state and county fairs 
and in articles written for the press, and the interest was lcq>t 
aHve. 

In March, 1849, while the le^^ture was in sesson, some 
sixty members issued a call for a meeting to organize an agri- 
cultural sodety. An act to incorporate was approved on April a. 
Mo^ of those who had been active in promoting the agricul- 
tural interests and eduction of the state, with others, became 
members and organized the State Agricultural Sodety. 

Governor Ransom was elected preadent and J. C. Holmes, 
who had persistently worked for its <»^anization, was naturally 
chosen secretary. It held a fair at Detroit in the fall of that 
year, and E. H. Lotbrop, a farmer living at Galesburg, delivered 
the address. I will quote only a angle paragraph of the many 
good things he had to say: 

While our peoi^ and our govenmisit, bodi state and national, are 
truly liberal and pour out their moDcy like water in the establishawnt of 
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litcniy and other puUk iiutitudoiis, and dot our lands with theological 
ifpmiiMri>t^ with medjcal >eiiiiiiaiics, and viQi militBT; seminaiiei^ poor 
Bgrkultuie, whose hand aowa the seed and whose aim gathcn the hamst 
on which all our earthly comfort!, and even our voy existence depend, as 
jet has no seminaiy in which to teach her sons the most vahiable of all aits. 

While this may soimd a little like a fault-finding wail, it is to 
be remembered that he was in a new part of a new state, with 
little inoime and much ou^; seed was scarce and expenave. 
After planting, it was usually a fight against the gophers, black- 
birds, crows, and other enemies to save the seed. 

In the fall, before it was fully ripe, the squirrels, woodchucks, 
coons, and hedgeht^s were on hand early in the morning and 
late at night devouring the crop. He had to battle against an 
army of insects and numerous diseases of v^etable and animal 
Hfe. The s(h1 seemed fickle; floods and droughts came, and the 
blighting effects of frost and heat withered the crop. With 
these and many other things to contend with, his plea was not to 
deprive other professions or classes of bu^ess, of money for 
education, but that "poor agriculture" should get a share of the 
money to obtain knowledge of meteorology, zofilogy, entomology, 
chemistry, phyncs, draim^, conservation of, moisture, and other 
sdences needed in farming. Mr. Lothrop is named because 
by education, experience, and observation he showed by his 
utterances that he was able to interpret and express the feelings 
of the farming class truthfully and effectively. The widespread 
sentiment of the farmers was finder expressed and urged by 
such influential and persistent men as Bela Hubbard, J. C. 
^Imes, and Joseph R. Williams, the first preadent of the Col- 
lege and a member of the constitutional convention which put 
that important article in the (institution of 1850 requiring the 
legislature, "as soon as practicable to provide for the establish- 
ment of an agricultural school" The le^slature of Mich^ian 
instructed its dcl^;ations in Congress to ask for 350,00c acres of 
land to establish an agricultural school in this state. 
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In 1851, Governor Bany called attention in his message to 
the constitutional provision, which received some attention from 
members of the le^slature. In 1853, a bill for an agricultural 
college was passed by the senate but lost in the house. 

Governor Bingham in his message to the legislature, in 
January, 1855, recommended the establishment of an agricul- 
tural school and at some length strongly u^ed action. A bill 
passed the senate by a vote of 34 to 5, and the next day passed 
the house by a vote of 52 to 13, and was approved February la, 
1855. College Hall, a dormitory, and a small brick bam were 
erected in 1856 and on May 13, 1857, the College was duly 
dedicated. But the discusaon as to whether it should continue 
as a separate institution, or exist at all, did not end, as is shown 
by the frequent discusdons at various meetings and by articles 
in the public press, as well as by the opposition and strife at 
neariy every sessbn of the legislature when the College appropri- 
ati(» was up for conaderation down to 1869. In that year when 
the appropriation bill of $70,000 for the College had passed 
the house and came to the senate for concurrence, a carefully 
prepared lull was offered transferring the College to Ann Arbor, 
as a department of the univermty. This was defeated, and the 
$70,000 was pven the College by a vote of 33 to 8. An 
editcnial in the State RepiMican, under the heading of "End of 
a Ten- Year Fight," mentioned the vote as ending a fight to 
destroy an institutirai which a democratic majority had provided 
in the constitution, and a republican majority had put into 
active operation. 

A ptutial lecotd of this long strugg^ inU be found in the 
teports of either the State Agricultural Society, the State Board 
of Agriculture, the Superintendent of Public Instruction, f» the 
Pitmeer Society. 

I will not fdlow this farther except to quote a paragraf^ from 
the Detroit Post oi March 31, 1869, whidi fairfy voices the gen- 
eral feeling at that date. 
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It dedared: "But the action of the state government haa 
been so sweeping and [ffovident that the Agricultural College 
may be looked upon as a permanent institution, unless it con- 
tains some inherent defect that no money or state aid can sup- 
ply." The article ended by "urging a cordial support of the 
College, and to invite a renewed interest in it and in its capa- 
bilities for educatii^ and develojnng a strong, earnest, intelli- 
gent farming community." Thus it was fifty-two years be- 
tween the first legislative enactment hinting at agricultural 
instruction and the passage of the last act which seemed finally 
to settle and fix the status of the College. 

To get a broad view of tlie present and to meditate a little on 
the past, the roof of the new engineering building furnishes a 
good place. Walk around near the edge of it and think of fifty 
years ago, recalling the three buildings, the few acres partially 
cleared, with charred logs, stumps, and the litter of the builders 
strewn aroiud; the vision Umited to a small circle bounded by 
a wall of forest trees, burned and blackened wtiile clearing the 
few acres above mentioned. Recall the crooked road to Lanang 
with its mud holes, corduroy and roots of trees extending into 
the travded part which had not been cut or worn away. Think 
of roads from Lansing to your respective depots, and of the rail- 
roads carrying you nearest to your home, and of the variety of 
vehicles, whether carriages, stage, lumber wagon, or on foot, 
the latter usually the most comfortable. Forgetting the past, 
stroll Idsurely around again and inspect the campus, irith every 
sort of tree, shrub, or vine common to this ladtude, its walks and 
drives, its cozy nooks and winding paths, its flowers and plants 
in great vuiety, all or nearly all labeled and well kept View 
the fifty or more buildings and think of thdr equipment and con- 
tents, constituting a very complete outfit for the purposes 
intended, eqiedally when we get our agricultural buildizig and 
fire-[»oof library, which we hope for in the near future. Linger a 
few moments more, and beymid the campus scan the gardens. 
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fields, forest, and the eq)eriiaeiital plats, all sunounded as far 
as the eye can reach with homes and farms indicating thrift and 
comfort When ready to depart, you can safely go in patent* 
leather shoes over the macadem road to Lansing, ride comfort- 
ably in carriage or wagon, or rapidly by autotnobile, or make 
use of the che^ and convenient street cars, any of these ItmHing 
you at or near the depots, where you may take commodious cars, 
running speedily over smooth tracks to or near your home. 
You may query, "What are some of the results of this vast expend- 
iture of time and money?" The following are suggested as a 
partial answer: Graduates, including 1907, 1,388, about half 
remaining in Michigan, and the other half scattered into every 
state and territory in the United States and about a dozen foreign 
countries. Non-graduties, 7,393, or a grand total of 8,681, 
beades 1,007 ""^^ ^^^^ taken ^ledal courses in agriculture. 
Most of the non-graduates and many of the graduates are on 
farms, and the College has representati\'es in nearly every ^^- 
cultural college and experiment station in the United States and 
a few in foreign coiutrics, occupying positions from (undent 
down. A majority are following pursuits along the line of thdr 
college training or allied work. And it has been a matter of 
frequent remark that those who have been at the Ctdlege and 
gone into the profesaonal or rommerdal employments have 
taken a deeper or more hvely interest in rural affairs. 

By the latest published InstUute Report I find that the total 
attendance at fanners' institutes for 1905-6 was 136,535. '^^ 
frequent lectures and talks given by those connected with the 
college to Grange gath^ings, farmers' picnics, state and local 
horticultural societies, farmers' rlubs, women's clubs, and to a 
large number of graded and district schools, eaaly swell the 
nurhber to 150,000 during past year who get direct benefit from 
the college instruction, and all of these have an indirect influence 
oa the people, difficult to estimate. 

A number are enqJoyed in new^>aper and magamne work. 
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mainly writitig on tonnes of special interest to the farmers and 
industrial classes. Thiity-four, the latest number I have seen, 
are empbjred in the Agricultural Department at Washington. 
In this ccHmection, I widi to remind you that near the beginnii^ 
of this College, there was a mere [Httance expended by the 
United States for agriculture, and the Sendte had dropped its 
committee on agriculture. Today, the government has a 
Department of Agriculture, regarded by the mass of its citizens 
as of equal importance to any other of its great departments. 

In my opinion, the creation of this department is largely due 
to the work and influokce of this and otlier agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations. I will not detain you to enlarge upon 
its widespread and valuable services, as we are to have the 
pleasure tomorrow of hearing Hon. James Wilson, its present 
e£kient secretary. 

My brother and aster, I appreciate that I have ^vea you 
much with which many of you are familiar and that you wiQ 
regard most of it as andcnt history. But expmence and obser- 
vation have convinced me that it is well to itview at times the 
history of the struggles of the Revolution and of the Civil War. 
It increases our appredaticn of what it cost to establish and 
maintain a government and so increases our patriotism and 
anxiety to guard, improve, and perpetuate it. So of our Alma 
Mater. She has had a long struggle and exists because of the 
host of iotclligent and farsighted men and women who have 
through years of unwearying persistence and patience stood by 
her. All this has undoubtedly made her a more efficient and 
helpful mother, enabling her to send out a stronger heritage. 
Sbe bdng older than her sister colleges, her children have gone 
out in the past to work in other amilar collies in larger num- 
bers than have the graduates of any other college. Hence, by 
this exceptional opportunity they are able to bring back to thdr 
Afana Mater thrir expetiences and observations upon nearly 
every ceSkg^ and experiment Nation in ibh country and in some 
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f(n«ign countries. I feel suie she will be 5[>ecially ^<td of thdr 
contributions. Equally sure am I that she is particularly proud 
of those of her children who have gone out to aster institutions, 
maldng thdr work an influence felt, and making a good &ame 
for Aemselves and for thdr Alma Mater. 

We realize that these colleges and experiment stations axe 
engaged in amilar work, the main purpose of which is to make 
worthy citizens of our grand republic, dtizrns who shall appre* 
date the need c^ good health and such a phymcal devdopment 
as will enable them to stuxd the strenuous life entuled by in- 
creasng competitioQ. Who knows the value of a broad and 
thorough mental equipment as giving them a larger liberty io 
tiie choice of a pursuit, crowning all with such a moral fiber as 
will bring a ready "Yes" to the right, and such an emphatic 
"no" to the wrong as will ever ward off the tempter ? 
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It is something more than a duty, this custom of remembeiing 
those whose race is run or whose life has prematurely gone out 
Every loyal alumnus of our College feels that in setting aside a 
few minutes on the program we are {pving but scant recognition 
to those who were once active among us. We are happy in our 
renewal of old associations and yet there is scarcely one of us 
who does not feel that something or someone b lacking to make 
our joy complete. To some who have, because of special ties 
of friendship or relationship, been especially bereaved, we, as 
alimmi and brothers, extend our most cordial sympathy, and 
trust that this part of our [Otigram will recall sweet memc«ies 
of those we loved. 

[Following this Professor Mumford spoke briefly of the life 
and work of each of the alumni who had died during the pre- 
ceding four years. The list of those of whose death he had 
learned, together with the date, with the class to which each 
belonged, and with the place and date of death, as far as learned, 
is ^ven below.] 

L. V. Beebe, of the class of 1861, died at Uttca, New York, 
August II, 1904. 

Sylvester M. Millard, of the class of 1864, died at Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin, December 1, 1905. 

Chasles Hensy Watson, of the class of 1866, died at 1^- 
waukee, Wisconsin, April 14, 1907. 

Geosge FnwET Beaslev, of the class of 1868, died in 
DetrcHt, November 2, 1904. 

William Asa Rowe, of the class of 1873, died in Vevay 
Township, Ingham County, Michigan, November i, 1905. 
184 
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WnuAM C. Hakfek, of tlie class of 1873, died at Grand 
Rapids, ACchigaa, October 8, 1906. 

Dx. LoviAS F. Inoexsoll, of the class of 1874, died at Grand 
Junction, Colorado, in December, 1906. 

DusiiN C. Oakes, of the class of 1874, died at Grand Haven, 
££chigan, September 36, 1903. 

Dk. Coeydon Piknie Ckonk, of the class of 1879, £ed at 
Cape Heniy, Maryland, December 13, 1903. 

Alva Shekwood, of the class of 1881, died at Detroit, Mich., 
September 37, 1905. 

Dk. WnxASD H. ComoN, of the class of i88a, died at 
Grindstone City, Michigan, April 7, 1904. 

J. M. HOLUNOswosTB, of the class of 1883, died ai Whittier, 
California, May 18, 1907. 

Pesky G. Towak, of the class of 1885, died at Garden Ci^, 
Kansas, October 8, 1906. 

C P. Locke, of the class of 1891, died at Ionia, Michigan, 
Detxmber 37, 1904. 

ViCTOK H. Lowe, of the class of 1891, died at Fort Collins, 
Colorado, August 37, 1903. 

Leandek Buehett, of the class of 189a, died at Avalon, 
Pennsylvania, December 36, 1906. 

E. N. Thayes, of the class of 1893, died at livingston, 
Bdtentana, May 6, 1906. 

Noel M. Mosse, of the class of 1896, died in New Haven 
Township, Gratiot County, Michigan, October 4, 1904. 

Miss Clake Dean, of the class of 1903, died at Mt Pleasant, 
Michigan, February 3, 1906. 

Haeky Hakkond Cbosby, of tiie class of 1906, died at Three 
Oaks, Michigan, October 16, 1906. 
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It seems eminently fitting th^ in the somewhat elaborate 
program of exeidses comntemorative of the founding of this 
institution of learning, whereby its history, its spirit, its aims and 
accomplishments are sought to be more fully set forth, a place 
should be g^ven in honor of the heroes who went from its halls 
to the service of their country. In the earlier, as in its later 
years, the atmosphere of the College seems to have been sur- 
charged with the spirit of patriotism. The first class was gradu- 
ated in the year the war for the preservation of the Union began, 
and of that class every member save one entered the federal 
army. One-third of its members were killed in battle or died 
of disease while in the service. In Qvil War times the attend- 
ance, as compared with the present, was small, yet the records 
show Hat from the then student body there was in the Union 
army a total enrolment of axty-dght. As an evidence of the 
hi^ diaracter and intelligence of these sizty-dght young volun- 
teers, thirty-one became commisaoned officers. In proof that 
the culture of the scholar and the valor of the hero are not in- 
compatible, it is only necessary to state tliat of these student 
warriors more than 13 per cent, were killed or mortally wounded 
in battle, that others died of disease, and still others were 
wounded, maimed of body, or broken in health, many of whom 
have long Eonce gone to premature graves. 

In the late war between Spain and the United States, Michi- 
gan's quota of infantry was five regiments, and in these the 
names of forty-three officers and enlisted men are found m the 
student enrolment of the Agricultural CoU^. Hanii^ in mind 
this ^lendid record of patriotic service, may we not with pro- 
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priety, OQ this national memorial day, consider some of the 
issues involved and some of the questions settled by the great 
war which asked and received such devotion and sacrifice not 
only bom the students of this institution but everywhere from 
the patriotic young men <rf our country ? 

While there were important seomdary influences that served 
well the purposes of the a^tators on both Eades, the basal di£- 
culty was a question of construction of the fundamental law 
about which there was an honest difference of opinion. 

Under the Constitution as interpreted by the founders of the 
government and for a generation after them, there seems to have 
been no question as to the right of a state to withdraw from the 
Union. At that time the foremost men in the country seemed 
to regard the system of government under the Constitution as 
"an experiment entered upon by the states and from which each 
and every state had the right peaceably to withdraw, a right 
vriiuch was very likely to be exerdsed." In her act of ratification, 
the delegates of Vufpnia in the name of that commcHiwealth 
declared tiiat the powers granted under the Constitution being 
derived from the people may be resumed by them whenever the 
same shall be perverted to their injury. Madison held that "as 
the Constitution of the United States was formed by the sanction 
of the states ^ven by each in its soverugn capacity it followed 
of necesmty that in the last resort there could be no tribunal 
above their authority to decide whether the contract made by 
them be violated." Mr. '\^^lliam Rawie, the eminent Pennsyl- 
vania jurist, in bis commentaries said, "The states may wholly 
withdraw from the Union, but while they continue, they must 
retain the character of representative republics. The secesaon 
of a state from the Union depends on the will of the people of 
such state." 

Tliere can be no doubt that, in the beginning, the union 
of the states was looked upon as a mere confederacy, an i^[ree- 
ment, a compact, a bargain, an experiment, and that member- 
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ship therein was r^arded as subject to the wish or wiU of each 
to exerdae its sovereign right to remain in or to go out from, as 
it saw fit. 'Witnesses are not wanting, individual or collective, 
Ui prove that this doctrine, so perilous to natural unity and na- 
tkmal permanency, permeated all sections and needed only what 
might be regarded as a sufficient grievance to make its operation 
manifest The disastrous commercial results following ttie 
placing of an embargo upon American shipping by President 
Jefferson led to open threats by some leadii^ Massachusetts 
men with a strong popular following, to dissolve the Union. 
The acquiation of the Louiaana Territory, now, and for a long 
time, r^arded by men of all parties in all sections of the coun- 
try as <me of the master-strofcra in American diplomacy and one 
of the crowning acts of American statesmanship, was deeply 
resented and bitterly opposed by many of the most eminent and 
patriotic of our countrymen. One of these was a soldier of 
excellent nccxd in the War of the Revolution, a cabinet officer 
in the administration of Washington, and later in that of John 
Adams, and still later a distinguished senator in the Congress 
of United States who, in speaking of the preponderating infliipnfi^ 
the Louiaana Territory would ^ve the South and West, said, 
"I will not despur. I will rather antidpate a new confederacy. 
There will be a separation. Our children at the farthest will 
see it." Another distinguished son of the North was the first 
to declare and advocate on the floor of the American Congress 
the doctrine of secesaon. Just fifty years before Fort Sumter was 
fired upon, when the bill for admisaon of Louiaana as a state 
was under discussion, Mr. Joaah Quiitcy, then a leading mem- 
ber of Congress and afterward Ua many years preadent of 
Harvard College, in defending the proposition that the Con- 
stitution had not conferred upon Congress the power to admit 
new states except such as should be formed from territory be- 
ktn^g to the Union in 1787, said, "I am conqielled to dedare 
it as my deliberate opinion that if this bill passes, the bonds of 
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this Unicm are virtually dissdved, that the states which compose 
it aie free from their moral t^tigations, and as it will be the 
li^t ctf all so it will be the duty of some to prepare definitely 
for a separation, amicably if they can, violently if they must." 

When the nation was in Uie midst of its secmid war with 
Great Britain and while the issue was still in doubt the Hartford 
convention, lai^ely representing the New England states, was 
convened to discuss not the right — tiiat seemed to be taken for 
granted^-but the expediency of secession. Wth closed and 
sentineled doors they sought, among other things, to determine 
the advisability of forming a new confederacy with the Hudson 
River as its western boundary. 

The proposition to admit the territory of Missouri as a state 
into the Union without slavery evoked the most violent and 
fcffeboding discusmon, not only in Congress but by the press and 
people throughout the country. In that discusaon it was held 
by the South that to prohibit slavoy io &£saouri was a dangerous 
and de^Mtic measure and cine that would infringe upon the 
soverdignty of the states. Her indignant protests against the 
exdurion of slavery from the proposed new state were attended 
by serious threats to dissolve the Union. It was during this 
discusrion, more than forty years before the outbreak of the 
Civil War, that a southern member of Congress uttered the 
portentous prophecy that in the agitation of the slavery question a 
fire was bdng kindled which could only be extinguished by blood. 

Because of what was clamed to be an unconstitutional and 
oppres9ve protective tariff, advantageous to the manufacturing 
states of the North and East and disadvantageous to the agri- 
cultural interests of the South and West, several states in tiie 
cotton-growing belt of the Union threatened to nullify the laws 
of the federal government, while South Carolina went so far as 
to declare the "tariff acts null, void, and no law, nor binding 
upon that state, its officers, or citizens." She seriously purposed 
to withdraw from the Union, and within her borders prepared 
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to resist by force the administration of the national laws. Com- 
munities in the North repeatedly, violently, and even boastfully, 
opposed the local enforcement of the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850 
and in turn were justly chargeable with practical nullification of 
federal statutes. The fires of aectiraial hate fed on that which 
was deagned to ejdinguish them. 

The culnunation of events, in i860, broi^t the country to 
the verge of a crisis that seriously threatened the very existence 
of the Union. The South, unified by an appeal to endangered 
property interests in chattel slaves, estimated at more than two 
thousand millions of dollars, and the apparition of the hideous 
ghost of a servile insmrection, invoked the doctrine of state 
soverdgnty and the asserted con^tutional right of withdrawal 
from the Union as its way of escape from what it believed to be 
iiiq>ending calamities. It claimed that "any state whenever 
tias shall be its 90vere^pl wilt and pleasure may secede from the 
Union in accordance with the Constitution and without any 
vblation of the constitutional rights of the other members of the 
Confederacy; that as each became parties to the Union by votes 
of its own people assembled in convention, so any one of them 
may still retire from the Union in a similar manner, by the vote 
of such convention." 

In oppoation to this contention so long and so stoutly main- 
tained, Mr. Lincoln, when he came to the preadency, held, that 
"in conteQ^)lation of universal law and of the Constitution, the 
union of these states is perpetual;" that "perpetuity b implied 
if not expressed in the fundamental law of all national govern- 
ments; that no government ever had a provision in its organic 
law for its own termination." The lo^cal concluaon drawn 
from these syUo^stically stated proportions was that no state 
can lawfully go out of the Union if by so dcnng it imperils die 
existence or the integrity of the general government. Upon 
these two points of contention the issue between the sections 
was made up and fairly joined. 
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There was, however, another exceedingly important question 
involved in the controversy. That was whether if a state should 
secede the constitutional right inhered in the general govern- 
ment to compel by force such state to remain in the Union against 
its wilL Upon this ptMnt men of the highest intelligence and of 
unquestioned patriotism and loyalty to the government differed 
in opinion. Many in the North believed with Preadent 
Buchanan who, while disclaiming the right of a state to secede, 
declared it as his dehberate opinion that no power has been 
delegated to Congress or to any other department of the federal 
government to coerce a state into submission which is attempting 
to withdraw or actually has withdrawn from the confederacy. 
Congress, he said, might preserve the Umon l^ conciliation, 
but the sword was not placed in its hands to preserve it by force. 
Tlwse views, expressed by the offidal head of the nation in a 
message to Congress so late as December, i860, imdoubtedly 
served for the time bung to dinde the North and to unify and 
strengthen the South in the already largely preponderating 
opinion entertained in that section against the constitutional 
right (^ coercion. 

In the secesaoD of certain of tlie southern states and their 
organizati<m into a omfederacy; in tlie seizure of United States 
property, as forts, arsenals, custom houses, mints, and post- 
offices, and their appropriation by the individual states or the 
confederacy of states, and finally in the premeditated and care- 
fully planned assault on Fort Sumter, men saw that the time 
for argument, for conciliation, and for compromise hod passed 
snd the time for battle had come. The shots that echoed across 
the waters of Charlestcm harbor in the gray dawn of that April 
morning in 1861 awohe the nation from the repose of peace to 
the realization of war. In that momentous hour one supreme 
question challenged every loyal American, "The federal Union, 
shall it be preserved ?" Upon the issue involved in that question 
Lincoln made his ^peal to the country and in response to that 
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appeal an aggregate of more than twenty-two hundred thousand 
men came forth, representing the incarnated spirit of the nation's 
purpose to preserve and transmit unimpaired that which the 
fathers had bequeathed. 

Important questions, some of which had been in dispute 
since the founding of the government and which neither minis- 
ters, nor publicists, nor statesmen, nor jurists, nor cabinets, nor 
preadents could peacefully and permanently settle, were now 
submitted to the arbitrament of arms. It is not necessary at 
this time and in this place to detail the story of the mighty con- 
flict, nor to institute a comparison between the sections. It is 
enough for both the North and the South to know thti the issues 
that so long disturbed the tranquillity and menaced the peace 
and permanency of the republic were unalterably settled by the 
war of 1861-65. ^y ^^^ ^^ **°^ *^ 'o^ ^ *^'°* ^t ^*s detet- 
nuned that the federal Constitution is the supreme law of the 
land; that the first alJe^ance of every citizen of the republic is 
to the national rather than to a state government; that nullifica- 
tion as an assumed reserved right of the states is eliminated as 
a factor from the problem of American politics; that within the 
limits of the Constitution the federal Supreme Court shall be 
everywhere recognized as the ultimate authority in the con- 
struction of law, and that the law as so construed must be obeyed 
by all alike until changed by constitutional and not revolutionary 
methods; that in the relations existing between the natioaal and 
the several state governments, the latter are integral but sub' 
ordinate parts of which the former is the one supreme and ia- 
disaolubie whole ; that if any state attempts to, or actually does, 
withdraw from the Union, the constitutional authority not only 
inheres in but the duty is en jomed upon the general government 
to compel such state, by force if necessary, to remun in and to 
resume its rightful and normal relations. That war det^mined 
that, wherever the flag of our country Soats in undisputed author- 
ity, there slavery or involuntary servitude except for the punish- 
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ment of crime whereof the party ^lall have been duly coavicted 
shall be forever prohibited. When the war closed it was settled 
that the government of the United States of America was not a 
mere confederacy but "an inde^mctible tinion of indestructible 
states." 

In view of these universally recognized and conceded results, 
the hercHC dead, whose patriotic sacrifice we this day commemo- 
rate, did not die in vun, and the living, mumed and broken in 
health, who still abide among us, have not sufiEered without 
recompense. Every ancere tover of bis country can but rejoice 
in the fact that the feelings of sectional hate, engendered by 
many years of emUttered controversy culminating in the fierce 
strife of dvil war, have passed from the hearts and no longer 
find expression upon the lips of men, and that where wax and 
malice once held sway peace and good-will are enthroned. 
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THE ILLUMINATION 

The evening of Thursday was ^ven over to the student body. 
Under the ma^ of innumerable electric lamps which outlined 
aD the prindpal buildings and which, half bidden by Ja^xinese 
lanterns, stretched hither and far along Faculty Row sund many 
other walks, the campus became a veritable fairyland. 

All the youi^ men of the stiident body, in white capes and 
leggins, and carrying fiaming torches, gathered in front of Wells 
Halt, and after an intricate march about the campus, seated 
themselves on the grass in front of the Women's Buildii^ so 
as to form the letters M. A. C. Here the young women of the 
Collie, coming from the building, after an involved fancy march 
called the "Oak Omn," formed the letters M. A C. Then 
jcttned by the men, they indulged for an hour in rollicking college 
stxigs. The mtudc finished, aS of the student body, tt^ether 
with 10,000 visitors, crossed the campus to Wells Hall In 
front (^ this building tar barrels and other inflammable material 
had been |nled to the h^ght of thirty feet, and after a great 
drde had been formed the bonfire was kindled. Under its 
brilliant light the students marched about in a drde, an^g 
songs and enjoying themselves as only college students out for 
a lark are capable of doing. 



THE RECEPTION 
At nine o'clock a reception to the delegates, alumni, and 
friends of the College was g^ven in the College Armory. In the 
lecaving line were President and Mrs. Snyder, Governor and 
Mrs. Warner, Preadent Monroe of the State Board of Agri- 
culture, and Mrs. Monroe, and President Angell of Bfichigan 
Sttie Univeiaty. 
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Uatil well toward midnight the old Armory was happy with 
the hearty greetiiigs of friends who had not met perhaps for 
years, and was brilliant with dectric lights, with beautiful gowns, 
with smUing faces, and with the cordial good cheer of the entire 
tsmpany. 

THE PROMENADE CONCERT 
During the same hour a promenade concert was in progress 
in the AssemblyTent, ^ven by the Bach Orchestra of S£lwaukee. 
The great tent was crowded throughout the rendition of the very 
enjoyable program given betow : 

PROMENADE CONCERT PROGRAM 
I. Gnnd Mardi from Tannldiuer Wagiur 

a. OratDTe, Jubilee Clir. Batk 

3. Selectxia from Enuui Verii 

4- Solo for Comet 

5. Concert Walts, "Bd muz' Huu" . Stratus 

6. Overture to Uarituia WaOau 

7. liugo BOHdd 

8. Philhannonic Edwea Teixmi 

9. Sereoade for Plate and Horn. ... Titf 
la Agrkdltaral College March .... Chr. Both 

Between the muacal numb^s portraits of groups of stu- 
drats taken years ago, and portraits of famous alumni and of 
well-known faculty members, together with reproductions of the 
college buildings of the past and present, were thrown on a 
great screen, and were espedalty enjoyed by the alumni who 
waeiHcsent. 
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THREE THINGS LAST CENTURY 
SECRETARY JAMES WILSON 



It has been said that the United States did three unique 
things in the last centuiy. It built at Washington the Capitol, 
the Wa^iington Monument, and the Congresaonal Library, 
each the finest of its kind in the world. A much grander work 
was the laying of the foundation of agricultural education and 
research to prepare the farmer for his life-work, establish agri- 
cultural literature, and Hft the tiller of the soil to a higher level of 
efficiency as a producer and a citizen. No coimtry on earth has 
such a comprehenave system to bring about these results. The 
total ntmiber of land-grant colleges is 65, and 63 of these give 
courses in t^riculture which are attended by io/x)o students. 
These colleges are also largely engaged in giving instruction in 
agriculture to adult farmers in the farmers' institutes which are 
annuaSy attended by over one milUon farmers. These institu- 
tions have permanent funds and equipment a.n>niintin g to 
$84,000,000 and an annual revenue of $14,500,000, to wluch the 
federal government contributes $3,000,000 and the state govern- 
ments $7,500,000. 

The work is telfing io many ways. Young people go to these 
institutioDS who would not go to any other. There is a great 
demand at home and abroad for young people educated along 
these lines. The brightest farm boys and ^Is are being edu- 
cated for the farm. It is the most delightful and oomprehenave 
study of material things to which the mind can be ^»plied. 

TEDERAL AITO STATE WDSE 

There has been steady progress during the half-century that 

marks the work of the Michigan Agricultural Coll^. Coo- 

»3 
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gres8 has endowed edocatioDal and research msdtutions in the 
states and territories. The federal goremment has co-operated 
with the states, and operated where the work was intaistate. 
The movement to educate the producer has reached the problem 
of ptiauxj and secondary education, so that the young fanner 
may be turned toward the study of the elements of the sciences 
that are to have his future attention. These combined efforts 
will result in making household words of what is now taught in 
cdlege. Discussions of climates, soils, movements of moisture, 
plants and thdr iii^)rovement, animals and their antecedents, 
trees and thdr value, sanitation and its application, will all be- 
come familiar to the educated farmer's family. 

NEED OP AOSKnjLTUXAL COLIZOES 

Suppose each of the gentlemoi invited here to re]'<»ce with 
the Michigan Agricultural College in its day of triumph was 
asked to tell you why we need agricultural colleges, baang his 
reasons on his observations while on the way here. I would say : 
The water level is too near the surface in a large percentage of 
our best srals; tile is not being laid deep enough — most plants 
send their roots down four or five feet seeking nutrition — the 
rootlets stop when they reach stagnant water, and only that 
depth of soil is at work for the farmer that lies above the water 
level I see drains being laid eighteen to thirty inches deep 
that should go down to forty-dght inches at least, for reasons 
that every student in the graduating class can ^ve, but which 
are evidoitly not known to farmers generally. As the science 
of soils becomes better understood, much of the draining of 
today and of the past will be done over again. 

PASTUKES 

X have observed on my way here that decided improvement 
can be made in the pasture, which makes our most valuable 
crop and is our best recuperating agent. A maj(Hity of farmers 
have only one grass growing, suitable to the scmI and climate. 
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Grasses are at their best at difFerent seasons, then they rest for 
a time. They should supplement each other throughout the 
seasons. Many pastures have no legumes growing with the 
grasses, while all that are at home in the soil or climate should be 
under tribute. The ofiEce of the legume is well known to every- 
body here. The agricultural colleges should do demonstration 
work along such lines as pasturing and draiiung in all the states. 
Pertu^ it should be done through other state ^endes, in co- 
operation with the college faculties. We must not be ccsitent 
with research work that hits nothing, that is not apfdied to some- 
thing, th^ helps no farmer or handler of crops. Leave all that 
to abstract science. We must moke good and find pots of gold at 
the ends of all our rainbows. 

PERCENTAGE OF FAKMESS 

Including the population of our island possessions, half of 
the people under our Sag are producers from the soil. This 
half owe it to the other to prepare themselves for discharging the 
duties of dtizen^p with the h^est intelligence. They are 
finandally able to educate, as 73 per cent, of our exports — or 
nine hundred millions of dollars — is the price of farm products 
sold abroad annually, after supplying the home requirements. 
They have leisure and more fadlitie&for reading and reflection 
than the other half of the people. Rural free delivery of mails, 
the telephone, the daily and farm papers, magazines, and other 
sources of information comtnne to form powerful adjuncts in 
the education of the farmer and his famUy. They are not 
organized as a class, and are not likely to be, but they are the 
nation's jury when questions of puUic ptdicy are to be settled. 

FINE MACHINESY 

The retisns bom intelligent farming are becoming more 
satidactmy as the prindptes that govern production are better 
undostood, afConling better homes and home conveniences. 
Our farmers are experts m mana^^g fine machinery, and the 
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crops grown by one nuui's efforts are sstonishing. Commerce, 
manufacturing, nuning, and carrying call help from the farm, 
and raise the price of labor. Productioo is hardly keeping step 
with growth of population, which results in higher prices for 
cn^ Few of the immigrants comity to our country could do 
the work required on the farm. They fit into other industries 
more readily. Our agricultural colleges have broadened the 
minds and strengthened the arms of our farmers, and increased 
tbdr efiBdency. They have helped them into a class by them- 
selves among farmers and have dignified their calling. 

FASUEKS IN BEQCEST 

The farmer is in request when the anny and navy are to be 
recruited, when the dty is to be reinforced, when the profesaons 
need quiet nerves and capacity for study and strain, when capital 
and labor take their dispute to the polls, when a public man is to 
be wdghed, and when the nation settles pubHc questions at the 
ballot box. As a people we are quite successful in governing in 
the country, the village, the town, and in the state out^de of the 
large dtics. The cities perplex, the country assures. The 
better education of country folk will gradually bring into counsel 
a safe element. The future of the republic depends upon the 
intelligence and moral rectitude of the dtizen. 

DEVELOFICENT OF AHWAtS 

The development of domestic animals of all kinds for various 
uses on different soils in varying climates has hardly been begun 
in this country. We take the results of foreign breeders that 
dealt with conditions quite disamiUr from most that we find in 
this country. We must suit the animal to the pasture to reach 
the best results, and pastures vary. Each state or group of 
states will eventually learn by experience vrhat animal will be 
most profitable. No other country on earth has as much capital 
invested in animals as we have. We look after their health and 
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the excelloice of their products, but we have done little to im- 
prove them. 

SDKAL EDUCATION 

Do not understoad me that I would limit the education of 
rural families to material affairs — to the getting of "bread and 
butter," as some thoughtless men in prominent places term 
agricultural education. Man's responability to God and to his 
fdlow-man is now being impressed upon young and old, in 
country and nllage and town, by the grandest organization of 
churches and Sabbath schools known to any people, where man's 
nobler nature is h&ng stimulated and developed with infinite 
pains and at such expense as we are never likely to see devoted 
to material things. Highly enlightened society, as we have it, 
requires liberal incomes. Good fanning is the baas of bank 
accounts in our country. Fill the pupiTs stomach before you 
teach altruism, and see that the teacher has had beefsteak for 
breakfast. One of the most praiseworthy lines of work being 
done at our agricultural colleges is the training of young women 
in what perttuns to themselves and others, including domestic 
economy, sanitation, nutrition, ventilation, and correct living, 
resulting in the American girl, unique, unequaled, perfect 
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FOR MICHIGAN AND ITS UNIVERSITY 



PRESIDENT JAMES BURKHX ANGELL 



It is with pleasure that I come to bring the cordial salutations 
of the Univer^ty of Michigan to the Agricultural College on this 
glad day. The relations between the two institutions have 
always been most Mendly. The Univeraty has furnished two 
able preadents to the College, PresideDt Ftske, and Prea- 
dent WilUts, whose administrations form important chap- 
ters in your history. Not to speak of those younger teachers 
who have been trtuned in our halls, we remember as you 
do with pride the long and conspicuous services of our gradu- 
ates, Dr. Kedzie and Dr. Beal. It would perhaps be difficult to 
name a teacher in any institution whose services have been 
more useful to Michigan than those of Dr. Kedzie; and Dr. 
Beal, we are happy to say, is still spared to continue his long and 
creditable career. Not a few of your graduates have to ova great 
satisfaction come to us and won distinction in specialties which 
it was not your province to furnish. 

As you well know, in the early 50's the Univeraty authorities 
were dearous that the College should become a member of the 
Univeraty household. But the coy maiden declined our suit, 
and so we have each led a life of stng^ Uessedness. We at the 
Univeraty have often been inclined to think that it would have 
been better for both of us if we had joined our fortunes at that 
time. But we are compelled to remember that it is unprofitable 
for rejected suitors to complain, especially when the coy maiden 
has prospered so well by herself in her own household. 

Like all educational state institutions in the younger states 
this College has had her dajrs of juvenile troubles — what I often 
con^>are to the mumps and mcsL<tUa and whooping cough in 
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diildreD — ^but she has come well out of them alL Some forty 
years i^ it fell to my lot to conduct the organization of the 
Agricultural College in Vermont in cotmection with the univer- 
aty. I foimd as our friends have sometimes foimd here that the 
most serious task was to convince the very class for whom these 
cdleges are founded, namely, the farmers, that the institution 
had anything of value to offer to their children. The methods 
of farming were so intrenched by tradition and immemorial 
usage that any proposition to improve them by allege trainii^ 
was hopelessly condemned as mere "book leamii^." 

I think the chief ^endes in winning favor for this and for all 
similar coD^es have been farmers* institutes and the ezperimeot 
stations. By the p{^>ers and discusaons in the institutes it has 
been made clear to the oust conservative farmer that he has 
something to learn from others, and by the researches at the 
stations it has been demonstrated that experiments conducted 
accc»ding to the most approved aden ti fic methods can reveal 
how to make the raiang of crops or the culture of fruit or the 
breeding of gnimaU more profitable. 

It has now become clear that even as no other industry is so 
iiiq)ortant to us as the agricultural, so there is no industry to 
which sdence is able to make more valuable contributions. 
Furthermore, in studying tins vexed problem, how to keep the 
bri^t boys on the farms, it has become apparent that one of 
ibe wisest things is to show them that, rightly understood, the 
most effective conduct of the farm furnishes an opportunity lor 
the ezerdse of the highest intelligence, enlightened and inspnred 
by the best type of theoretical and practical sdentific training. 

This college has been fortunate in commanding the services 
of teachers of a high order of merit, several of whom are known 
irtiererer agricultural education is appredated. Indeed, some 
of them have been so con^icuous that they have been drafted 
into the service of other institutions that pay higher salaries than 
l£chigan allows herself to offer. Moreover, a good number of 
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the graduates of this College have been gladly seized by other 
leading colleges for important portions in their faculties. I 
sometiines think that the institutions of higher education in 
Michigan are called to furnish nwre than tbdr quota of bri^test 
youi^ men to colleges and universities in other states. But 
after all that is a useful functicm of these institutions, and we 
ou^t perh^>s to feel proud that these graduates are so much in 
demand as teachers in all parts of our country. 

Speaking for the University of Michigan I deare to congratu- 
late this College tnost heartily that on its fiftieth birthday it finds 
itself guided by so competent a faculty with so effideot a prea- 
deat at the head; that it sees so many graduates by their lives 
and their influence reflecting honor upon the College and upon 
the state, and that its halls are filled by so large and so earnest a 
company of ingenuous young men and young women who are 
here training themselves for worthy and useful careers. As 
the demands upon the institution are increaaug with the rapid 
growth of our population and with the more intelligent pursuit 
of agriculture, may the means not be wanting to it to make its 
future even more beneficent than has been this first half-ceotury 
of its useful Hfe. 
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ADDRESS FOR THE EAST 



RUFUS HTHTTTAEER SUMSON 



OBKBTIHQ 
He who on this occasim would honor Michigan Agiicultuial 
College would but honor himself, so h^ a position of dignity and 
usefulness has this instituti(m attained among not only the sister- 
hood of the land-grant coU^es, but also among all other educa- 
tional institutions. The East gladly and proudly joins aU 
quarters of oux country in bringing greetings and congratulations 
on this happy occasiui. 

THE EAST 

The so-called French market in the foreign quarter ctf New 
Orleans b a unique and most attractive spot. It consists of 
roofed but opoi-sided pavilitms. Li it may be purchased 
almost everything imaginable from cut glass and cut flowecs, 
laces and embroidery, to meats and fish, fruit and v^etables. 
About six months ago I arose at daybreak to visit this market, 
and came at one coiner of it upon a young Creole who was 
tying up what be called v^etable bouquets. One knows a 
young onion when one sees it, and a young turnip. There were 
v^etables in those "bouquets," however, with which I was 
quite unfamiliar. After answering my inquiries, the young man 
finally turned on me with the question: 

"Not to be too inquisitive, where do you come from?" 

"Down east—New England," I answered. 

"Oh," he exclaimed, "you dtm't live in the United Statesl" 

"Yes," I said, "I do." 

" Ah, " he queried, " the United States governs your island ?" 

In speaking for the East I need hardly say to the people 
here assembled that I speak for a land and peo(de com^nised 
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within the United States, nor produce any argument to prove 
diat the East has ctmtributed a fair quota to the statesmanship 
of oui countiy as well as to the classes of the governed. 

THE OLD HOUE 

To many a man in the West, the East has for long been the 
old home — so many in the West have themselves migrated from 
the East, so many are the sons or daughters of eastern parents 
now settled in the newer country. When the institution I have 
the honor of servii^ issued the first booklet of its summer school 
for teachers, cofnes found theii way here. It was most interest- 
ing to observe the instant response of western editors. Re- 
quests immediately began to be received for the use of halftones 
or for the purchase of photographs for printing, so suggestive 
of the old home to dwellers on the prairies were the illustrations 
of die booklet Recent^ we came West to the great University 
of nimois in our search for a man for the headship of an 
important departmmt. The man we chose was attracted by the 
great company of distii^uished scholars and scientific men in 
New England whose ranks he was invited to join. Our |ffos- 
pejity stirred him, for New England still has money to lend. 
He was also impressed by our thrifty farms, with their fertile, 
if sometimes stony, fields so closely adjacent to our magnificoit 
markets. But what attracted him most of all, and what finally 
determined him to accept out offer, was the desire that his 
boys should have an opportunity for growing up among the 
brooks and the woods and the hills of New En^and. To move 
East would be to draw near the old home c^ both his wife and 
himself. Not unlike the tumult in the bosom of the fordpier, 
when he thinks <rf the " old country," are the feelings of affection 
in the breast of the westerner when he thinks of the old home 
in the East 

THE EAST AND EDUCATION 

But it is not of the East in government, nor of the East as 
the old home, that I desire principally to speak. The chief 
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suggestions prompted by this occasion ooncern the place of the 
East in education. 

If you were to visit the oldest collc^ in our country, Harvard 
University, entering the main gate leading to University Hall 
you would find oa your left old Harvard Hall, the tos^e ctf 
whose bdfiy has called generation after generation of young 
men to lectures and to prayeis. On your ri{^t you would find 
old Massachusetts HalL The Old South Church, across the 
Charles in Boston, has been called the birthplace of American 
Uberty. Faneuil Hall, Boston, has been called the cradle of Uberty. 
In a very important sense old Massachusetts Hall mi^t well 
be called the schooihouse of Uberty, so many succeeding classes 
of young men have been schooled within its walls in the history 
and principles of American freedom. Recently a oiche has 
heai buiU into the front of this old colonial building. When 
the class of 1S83 was deciding who might most appropri- 
ate occupy that spot, they chose a man who has been called 
by one of our foremost scientific men " perhaps the best poet for 
the working man," James Russell LowelL And when the senti- 
ment to appear on the pedestal beneath the bronze bust was 
chosen, these were the words cut into the marble: 

I, Fbxedoh, Dwell with 

EMOWLSDcm: I AsmE 
WITH Men by Cultdsb 
TsAnoD AMD Foxnmn 

On Hie outer gate, within a stone's throw of this new monument, 
one reads the ancient inscription that the primary object in the 
founding of Harvard College was to protect the children of the 
colonists from the l^acy of " an illiterate ministry. " From the 
first moment, American freedom has been joined to knowledge; 
mm of the East have been, trained and fortified by the cultivatitMi 
of their h^ex and finer powers. 
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Hie hatf-ccntuiy marlted by our celebration today is one at 
moat extiaordinaiy iaterest to the student of the history of 
teaching. While endicatioa of ignorance and development 
of perstHial power have been constant aims, there have been 
marvelous changes in means and methods. 

Fifty years ago there was one great slogan, "mental diaci- 
idine." Fix 800 years one type of training had dominated the 
schools. The first cdkge of our fathers was a survival of the 
Middle Ages, diose twilight days one oi the idiosyncrasies of 
which was a mystical reverence fc^ the number seven. There 
were seven planets, seven metals, seven days in the week, 
"seven apertures in a man's head," seven cardinal virtues, 
seven deadly sins, seven sacraments. Growing out of a curious 
T^ird for elements of seven, studies had been divided into 
groups of three and four. Grammar, logic, and rhetoric had 
constituted the so-called Ifivium; arithmetic, geometry, astron- 
omy, and music, had made up the so-called guadrivium. And 
ttie education of fifty years ago, not only in colle^ies, but also in 
preparatory schools — educatitm r^iming for its watchword, 
"mental discipline" — was very largely of the IrioMMM-^iMdri- 
vMHKtype. 

Already, however, there were signs and patents c^ change. 
The names of Darwin and Wallace, Hu^y and Tyndall, Loins 
Agasaz and Asa Gray were commanding attention and respect. 
That is to say, powerful influences for change were at work, 
even within the schools and colleges themselves. 

Poiiaps of keenest interest to us iriio are met here today, 
however, are two influences which as the years have passed have 
exerted tremendous modifying power — both acting on estab- 
lidied education, not from within the schools, but from ttte 
outade. 

It is almost exactly fifty years ago tiiat Mr. Herbert Sp«icer 
pot into print, and challenged the public with, this question: 
"What knowledge is of most worth ?" Answezing for himsdf 
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he said: (i) That knowledge which has to do with self-presei- 
ration. The litle babe's eyes must be protected from the 
bright light lest they sufiei harm. His first steps must be guided 
lest he fall. Berries good for food he must be taught to pick, 
not berries from bushes which poison. As the years advance 
every stage of life calls for special care lest the body suffer injury. 
AU things which have to do directly with self-preservation are 
of the first importance. (2) That knowledge which has to do 
indirectly with self-preservation. Here Mr. Spencer referred 
to truning which develops a man's power for eamii^ a livelihood. 
All occupational knowledge is here included. The body must 
not only be [notected from harm, it also must steadily be sus- 
tained aiul promoted in well-being. (3) That knowledge 
which has to do with parenthood, including all training necessary 
for the creation and well-being of family life. (4) That knowl- 
edge which is conducive to social or community welfare. (5) 
Finally, that knowledge which has to do with the graces and 
refinements of life, mcluding literature, music — fine art in all 

Mr. Spatter's discusdon was of great value owing to the 
broad scope of his treatment of education. It was unique for 
the order in which he stated the objects of knowledge and their 
relative worth. Before art and refinement he put social and 
community well-being. Before knowledge of history and poli< 
tics he put knowledge of parental functions and obligations. 
Before all these he put that elemental knowledge which has to 
do with vocational effidency. What gave his contribution its 
most searching pedagogic importance was his inastence on the 
relatively higher educational value of vocational knowledge for 
the average pupil in the average school, and no less for 
the average student in the average college. The school men 
could not esc^>e his psychology nor his lo^c The common 
people received his mess^je gladly. Almost immediately his 
doctrine crossed to the continent, and there was translated into 
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French, German, Italian, Rusaan, Hui^arian, Danish, and 
Dutch. Simultaneously it crossed the stormy Atlantic Few 
men had have a profounder or farther-reachii^; influence. 

In short, Mr. Spencer and those who espoused his views, or 
something like them, once for all protested against the domina- 
tion of the former ideal in education, that mental discipline was 
the supreme thing. Knowledge, to be of worth, must not only 
train the mind; it must also furnish it for the immediate, pressing 
practical affairs of life. 

Farallet with the scientific and philosophical treatment of 
education by Mr. Spencer came the movement which led to the 
establishment of the land-grant colleges. This also originated 
in round numbers just fifty years ago, and was a movement from 
outside the schools. It sprang from the soul of that wonderful 
fanner, blacksmith, village banker, and for many years influen- 
tial member of Congress, the late Senior Justin S. Morrill of 
VmncHit. Mr. Morrill contended that Congress and the legis- 
latures of Ute several states should unite in furnishing a liberal 
and practical education. We should equip all young men and 
all young women for success in life — some for usefulness in the 
learned professions, others for success to the great basic, eco- 
nomic industries. The history of the development of these land- 
man! colleges I need not here trace, so familiar with it are we all, 
and so profoundly convinced are we of the educational wisdom 
and foresight of this grandmaster of public affairs. The prac- 
tical program of Mr. Morrill, like the educational ideas of Mr. 
Spenwr, met with opposition — ^prevuled in spite of it. The 
first Morrill bill was, as Dr. Abram Harris reminded us az years 
ago, vetoed by the gentleman-president, James Buchanan; the 
Morrill Act of i86a was approved by the rail-splitter, Abraham 
lincoln. 

H^>pily, however, as the years have passed, the new educa- 
tion and the old have been joining hands. The old college has 
affected the new, and the new college has modified the old. The 
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trajning in the new college, Mr. Morrill said, must be liberal and 
practical. The education in the old coU^, the best leaders 
today are successfully maintaining, must be both practical and 
fiberaL Probably no one man has exerted so powerful an in- 
fluence toward the fuson of the best in the old education and 
the new, as, during the past quaiter-century, has President 
Charles Wtlham Eliot By his advocacy c^ the elective system, 
he has certainly vitalized the education of the old college no less 
profoundly than the truning of the new college has been vital- 
ized by the ideas of Mr. Spencer and Mr. MonilL 

Perhaps a personal reminiscence may be pardoned, since it 
indicates better than almost anything dse could do the nature 
and sfnrit of our modern inatructioiL The brother of one of 
my coQ^ mates came to Cambridge on a visit. This brother, 
as a boy, could never be made to apply himseU to books. Once 
out ot the grip of the compulsory-attendance law, he left school 
and learned the [lumber's trade. During this visit, he went 
with us to a lecture in a course in ethics caUed "Philosordiy 3," 
presented by Professor George Herbert Pdmer. It was not 
"Philosophy 1," an elementary treatment of the subject; nor 
yet "Fhilosoidiy a." It was a decidedly advanced course in the 
midst of which he spent that hour. Knowing the family circum- 
stances, I was exceedingly curious to learn what would be the 
effect cm such a man's mind of modem Harvard, and at the close 
of the lecture I asked him how he liked it His answer was 
almost startling: 

"That," he said, "is what I call getting right down to 
brass tacksl" 

Harvard b typical of the best, in her aims and in her methods. 
Individual freedom achieved by cultivation, education getting 
ri^t down to the brass tacks of living — this is the spirit today oit 
education in the East. Thae is the fullest warrant for the 
assertion that the best college education of oar time is not so 
much preparation for life, as it is a cross-aection of life. 
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GKNTUBICEN OF THE OLD SCHOOL 

A few days ago at the asoual luncheon of the Mount HoIyolEe 
Alumnae Association of New York City, President Wooley 
said: "We are in danger of filling up the blessed margins 
of quiet." She referred to the over-strenuous activities oi. 
the modem coll^ girl, especially in. cotl^e dramatics and 
fraternities. 

Kindred dangeis are common to all our collies, but the 
gravest, I believe, is the d&i^;er that our new college i^e may with- 
hold from the world Ae best thing which the old college con- 
tributed to it. What that something was will be sufficient^ 
conaoted by the simple mention <^ the title, "gentlemen of the 
old schooL" Such citizens the old college created. 

We are too often told today that all avenues into posititms of 
prominence and usefulness bear on their gates one or the odier 
of two l^^ds, "Push" or "PulL" None of the merely Philis- 
tine elements of society can here be discussed. One very real 
peril, however lurks in the path of our new education, and this, 
in conclusi<Hi, we must for a moment consido'. X refer to the 
large amount of time demanded by laboratory and [HBctice wcvk 
in OUT bi^y technical courses, and the relativdy limited amount 
of time given to that training and cultivation which frees the 

We are in danger that our strength may become our weakness. 
The educated man today, the man who would be freed by his 
college cultivation from the traomiels of ignorance and incom- 
petence, must be scrupulous to resore for communion between 
his own soul and the best spirits of the world certaiu blessed 
margins of quiet .^d we who are responsible for outlining 
courses of study should see to it that our institutions, east and 
west, north and south, turn out, not merely good farmers, good 
housekeepers, good mechanics, good engineers — good special- 
ists in whatever department, whether ot labor, superintendence, 
instruction, or research — but, at the same time, turn out grad- 
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uates who in our new day shall have a quality in their own living 
and in their infiuence on society kindred to that d the gentlemen 
of the old school, the si^endid collie men tA a half-century 
ago. 
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FOR THE SOUTH 

PRESIDENT HENRY CLAY WHITE 

No portiui of this great republic offers sincerer omgiatiUa- 
ticHts on this notable occasion than that for which I have the 
hoDor and the jnivil^e to speak. That particular r^ori which 
we call "the South" has abundant cause to recognize this cde- 
bration as commemorating a most important evtnt in the history 
of this happiest and wealthiest of the nations of the earth. The 
peo^de of the South in times past contributed their full share ot 
patriotic energy to the establisbmeat of the civic freedom which 
is the foundation of our naticMial happiness, and, today, in 
larger rdative proportions than elsewhere within our bordexs, 
they are devoting their intelligent endeavors to the winning c^ 
the great agTicultural products which, at last, are the foundations 
d our national wealth. la this, the occupation of the large 
majority of our people, we, no less than our fellow-laborers 
elsewhere, have come to know that intellectual power and tech- 
nical skill are now necessary factors in its efficient and economic 
conduct. It is interesting, but not remarkable, that agriculture, 
the earliest d the industrial arts, should be the latest to which 
systematized intellectual eSort should be apphed. All other 
arts are, essentially, creative j agriculture alone is, or may be, 
simply directive. Before the smelter, the manufacturer, the 
builder, or the engineer [Hoceeds about his w<»:k he must have 
intdligent appreciation of many natural laws which determiae 
the effectiveness <rf his finished {Hxxluct. But plants will grow 
and cattle breed with promise of sufficient fruits to satisfy man's 
needs, with need for little else than mere mechanical tending 
at his hands. Necessity, and not choice, has, therefm^, deter- 
mined the industrial fields in which man's intelligmce has, 
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heretofore, been chiefly sharp^ed in the progress of his mate- 
rial civilization. Moreover, an understanding of the laws <tf 
nature must be embodied in the canoa of tht sciences before 
^ective application of them may be made in the industrial arts. 
Hie processes of v^etable and animal production are larg^ 
biological, and biology is the youngest of the sciences. But, 
delayed as has necessarily been the really scientific practice of 
agriculture, its day has come at last, inciting to the tii^est order 
of intellectual oideavor and holding promise oi marvelous fruits. 
Science, in apfmipriate form, now stands ready to serve the pur- 
poses of the husbandman and has demonstrated the ability so to 
do in abounding measure. 

The congratulations offered for the South today spring alike 
from admiration and from gratitude. The records of the years 
immediately preceding the founding of this institution show 
that many earnest and patriotic men, in many of the states, 
touched with the spirit of scientific inquiry then practically new- 
bom, and dimly ccoiscious of the need for scientific tiainmg in 
education for and fruitful employment in the industry of agri- 
culture, bad striven blindly, in many diverse endeavors to relate 
properly the education of the children and the avocation of the 
people to the scientific spirit of the times. For the most part 
these endeavors were faulty in conception; in most they were 
inamsequent and vain. Provisions for teaching and applying 
the body of natural science then known for the improvement of 
i^riculturat practice had not, indeed, infrequently been made. 
In my own state, for instance — and I say it to her honor — three 
years before the founding td this Coll^, a ontslderable dona- 
tion (the largest, I beheve, then of record) had been made by a 
jMivate citizen toward the establishment of a chair of agricultural 
chonistry in the university of the state. Similar and sporadic 
endeavors— in what was, at least, a ri^t direction — to quicken 
the art of the husbandman by an understanding of the nature 
with which he deah were, however, far too few and inade- 
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quate for any marked impression upon the latgest of all the 
industries. 

It was reserved for the men of Michig^ to be the fiist to 
conceive in wisdom and establish in stren^ an institution 
qualified in form and method to meet successfully the purpose of 
the founders and to serve triumphantly as the pioneer of a new 
reasonableness in education and of a great enlightenment in in- 
dustiy. Undeterred by the inertia of conservatism in the school 
and <Hi the farm; unyielding to the clamors of radical e^>eri- 
menteis in education and in industry; it has held fast ctmsist- 
ently to the sane equiUbrium of redeciaft and handcraft in 
technical training and demonstrated its merits by its survival 
To this nctorious pioneer — remembering those who founded in 
wisdom and in faith, and those who guided in loyalty and zeal — 
to those who crown today, in prosperity abounding and ctttifi' 
dence unshakable, this glad half-century of continuous, con- 
silent, and successful endeavor, Michigan's fellow-patriote of 
the sister states of the South offer their congratulations in un- 
stinted admiration. 

To our admiration we add our gratitude. Though elder 
membeis (^ the family of states, we sisters of the South — throu^ 
force of circumstance over which the present generation, at 
least, had no control — came into our own as full possessors of 
some features of the spirit of the age somewhat later in life than 
the young and lusty commonwealUis to whose creation we had 
contributed. When, therefore, the belated time arrived when 
wisdom and necessity required a re-formation of our educatitmal 
and industrial systems alcmg other than the accustomed lines, 
we were fortunate that the experience gained in Michigan and 
the successful career of this institution pointed the way to im- 
mediate and wisest direction of certain of our efforts. The 
Michigan Agricultural College furnished us an admirable exam- 
ple by which to fashion our newly estabUshed institutions for 
industrial educatitm, and in many instances, furnished us the 
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efficient teachers with which to man them in the experimental 
days. Ilie statesmanship of Michigan met our conunendatioQ 
in yet another way, most agreeable to our traditional conser- 
vatism and our hereditary beliefs. It was here dem<Mistrated 
that the new education and the newly mspired industry were 
designed to supplnnent, not to replace the old, for here in Michi- 
gan, akng with the marvelous growth of tliis great technical 
coll^, went the equally marvelous ffowth of that great univer- 
sity dedicated more particularly to pure science and the liberal 
arts. The quickening of industry throu^ education did not 
diminish but inaeased and contributed to the appreciation and 
the valuation of the humanities and culture. It has been here 
demonstrated that, whether under one roof or locally apeut, these 
twin forces of liberal and technical education may work in har- 
mony to the great and single end, the bettennent of humanity. 
For what has here been done throu^out these fifty years, and 
for what the doing (^ it has been to us, it is my great privil^e to 
offer for the South today this inadequate expression of our 
admiration and our gratitude. 
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FOR THE WEST 



PRESIDENT BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER 



California sends greeting to Michigan. The ocat^ makes 
obeisaiice to the ydknr-tasseled corn. The vall^ that mediate 
between the Sierras and the great ocean reach forth their hands 
to the pxairies that hold the balance between the lAkes and the 
waters that seek, the Gulf. The Colle^ of Agriculture at Berke- 
ley salutes its elder brother who, as pioneer, opened for it the 
first paths and cut the brush. We learned both from your 
groping and your finding, and we thank you for both. We 
know with you what it means to labor on the frontier, and we 
share with you the blesed western experience of trying and 
risking in a virgin field, whereby to irritate and teach the self- 
satisfied composure of the East 

llie life of the nation has been continually frescoed aitd its 
jarogress largely determined by the reaction upon it of men's 
experience on the frontier. This has most^ meant trouble, 
but trouble is the sine qua mm of growth, and without pain there 
is no birth. After the thirteen Atlantic Coast states had become 
tolerably used to each other, and had settled down into fair 
composure, the occupaticm erf the next row (rf states to the west 
[ooduced Jacks<m, the sew democracy, and various troubles and 
fusses. The admission of California in 1850 undid the Missouri 
Comi»omise which for thirty years had formed the basis of a 
truce between North and South, llie settlement of Kansas and 
Nebraska in the 50's brou^t cm the Nebraska Bill, which made 
the Civil War inevitable. The advance (A agriculture into Kan- 
sas and Nebraska gave a succession of dry years in the eariy 
90's their power to rend and wreck the old party of Jefiersoa. 
And now the extension of the frontier into the Pacific has made 
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the questkm of labor unions in politics joined with that (rf orien- 
tal labor a rich promise and foreboding of trouble for the days 
to come. It is the reaching fingers that get the bums, but it is 
the folded arms that compose to sleep. 

In i8S7 Michigan was in things cultural still the frontier, and 
the establishment here of agricuhural education handed back 
a firebrand into the complac^t usage of the East To speak 
of torches tied to foxes' tails and sent into the standing grain of 
the Hiilistines is only an agricultural figure of speech, and in- 
competoit to express the trouble and geims of trouble thereby 
infused into the entire circulatory system of all American educa- 
tion. The agricultural colleges and the state universities whidi 
in many states have mcluded the collies and have been infected 
with their spirit are a distinctive product of the West, and have 
embodied a fresh and vitally new idea of education and what it is 
all about Centuries of separation from the life-need that b^^ 
it had made the mechanism of education largely a formal in- 
strumcxit of discipline. The significance of the agricultural 
collie for the whole trend of American education was its naive 
effrontery in frankly seeing for life-training a new oumectioa with 
real life-use, and this significance exceeds, in service to the 
naticm, even the wci^t of the benefits wrought for the tilling 
and the tiller of the soil 

Within the fifty years that have followed upon the hpginning 
of your Michigan experiment, and under the quickoiing infiuence 
of your venture and others that succeeded it, the whole nation 
of teachers has been assuming a new conception of the whole 
meaning of their task. It is coming to them, not through a 
priori reasoning, for of that tb^ did enou^ before, but throi^ 
observance and practice of your frontier venture. They now 
seem to be learning that education inheres not in what you put 
into a man, or what you hang onto a man, nor yet in steriliring 
him, or shaving him down to a standard shape; but in giving 
him, such as he is, and sitch as his life-activities may be, the 
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opportunity, in and thiou^ those activities, of living his life 
fully and effectively and abundantly. Such education proceeds 
upon the recognition that no hypertroi^y of mind or body is as 
good as plain health, that plain health is the best medicine for 
all disease, and that the normal exercise of i^ain life is the strai^t 
path to plain health. Such education will therefcoc address 
itself perforce to the real doin^ and exercises of real life, and its 
definition wiU be: The guided practice of life, to the tad that 
men may live. 

If now, in terms of the hi^er learning, all this should [wove 
to mean that applied science is after aU the true science, what 
does it matter ? For the deeds and worth of men, the social test 
is and always will be the final test, and the uses and needs cS 
man in society will in the long run form the safest guide to the 
truth we should seek, and for that matter jn'eaumably to the 
truth we can hope to find. 

So much from the side of the individual, but more from the 
side of the community; for all this means that education, which 
once made teachii^, jneaching, healing, and litigating the 
sacred four, b now laying its hand upon one after another of the 
activities (d daily human life to dignify and uplift them, to relate 
them to reason and truth, and rescue them from sordid slavery 
to superstition, ignorance, and the rule of thumb, to the end 
that we shall call nothing, which involves a human use, comm<»i 
or unclean. 

Small matter indeed, this school for farmer boys at Lansing 
in 1857; a weird undertaking, thouj^ and audacious, not pre- 
scribed in the books, unapproved of the elders; but bdiokl, the 
stone which the buildeis rejected, it has become the head <si the 
comer I 
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FOR THE MIDDLE WEST' 

PRESIDENT EDMUND JANES JAMES 

Members and friends of the Michigan AgricuUural College: 

Id looking over the marvelous advance in agricultural educa- 
ticD during the last fifty years you can utter the proud boast 
which Vergil put into the mouth of the great Aoieas: "Of all 
this I have been a great part." 

And this is an era not of progress in agricultural education 
alone, but in all other departments as well. For he who fancies 
that this great movement for agrictdtural and industrial educa- 
tion has affected (mly colleges of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts has greatly imderestimated its real influoice. It has touched 
and shaped, at more points than one, the training and equipment 
of even our oldest and best-known centers of learning. Even 
such strongholds of ancient tradition as Harvard and Yale are 
in many respects greatly different from what they would have 
been had it not been for the over-increasing strength (rf this 
tendency. It is in a large sense a part of a. world-movement, 
bound up with the inevitable advance of the democratic spirit 
and increasing acceptance of democratic ideals. 

Hi^er education for the farmer and the mechanic, if it ever 
becomes general, wilt mean a new era, not simply in educatitui, 
not simply in agriculture and the mechanic arts, but in the world 
of politics and civilization. Despotism, tyranny, one-maa 
power, absohitism, cannot Iwg continue in a country in which 
the average man is in touch with the processes and ideals of 
higher education. The progress of democracy was bound to 
bring with it the demand for an ever-rising standard, not simply 

> Read in the enforced absence of Frendent Junes by De*n Engene Dftven- 
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of technical, but of (general educatioii as wdL for the farmer and 
mechanic, and the general spread of these ideals of hif^er educa- 
tioii will inevitably advance the cause of democracy. 

It is difficult, of course, to formulate a satisfactory {diilosophy 
of history. It never has been done, perhaps it can never be done 
untfl history is closed, when it would have but little interest tot 
anybody. But certainly this great movement toward democracy 
which is characteristic of all countries, the enormous increase 
in wealth, the destruction of time and space involved in the gen- 
eral applicaticm of steam and electricity, the ever-wideiiing scope 
of popular education, all these things have worked together, 
each upon the other, each supplemcxiting and stroagthaung the 
other, to bring about that marvelous revohition which has made 
possible this development of agricultural and mechanical educa- 
tion on the one hand and which has itself been eoonnously 
furthered by this very education. 

The demand for special, professional education, the tiatniog 
of the farmer and the mechanic, is one which few people trained 
in the old educatifoi ever comprehended or were ever able to esti* 
mate at its true value. It has not been very kmg^ of course, m 
this country since there was little faith in the value of special 
education on anybody's part. It was the habit, even in the spbexe 
(rf the so-called learned pnrfessions, to insist that the best way 
for a man to learn his business was to go into practical life as 
soon as possible, cff at any rate get into touch with practical life 
as closely as possible from the very beginning. The ideal oi 
the physician was to have the boy get mto the doctor's office as 
soon as possible and clean his horses and wash his bottles as the 
only reasonable road to learning therapy or preparing oneself 
ior the practice oS medicine. Entrance into a lawyer's office 
and the copying of Ic^l documents and sweeping out of the 
office and buildmg fires in the winter time vras recognized as Ae 
practical method of jveparing for admission to the bar. For 
neither of these jnofessiotts was college education ctnsidered any 
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real necessity, and even in the case of a clergyman who was ex- 
pected in some deoominationsi to be an educated man, it was 
ncd felt that any study of divinity was necessaiy b^ond the 
possible acquisiticoi of an elementary knowledge of the New 
Testament in Greek. How much less could the public be ex- 
pected to insist upcm a higher standard of special education for 
other classes. It is abnost inomceivable to us so see how slow 
was the progress evm in such a department as that of engineering 
education ; remarkable to see how long it took before the general 
public was converted to the view that if a boy was looking for- 
ward to the practice of the engineering profession there were 
certain schools the completion of whose cuiriculum was a valu- 
able element in the preparation for this work. Evta such a 
distii^uished and eolightened educator as President Eliot has 
yielded to this idea of professional and special education in vari- 
ous lines only with great reluctance and only as he has been 
compdled by the actual drift of circumstances. Twenty-five 
years ago I heard him say in a public address in regard to the 
preparaticHi of teachers that the theory of Harvard College was 
that if a man had the requfeite knowledge that was all that was 
necessary. He migjit then acquire the actual experience as a 
teacher and he would succeed ac fail according to his natural 
bent ; that there was nothing further than assistance m acquirii^ 
the knowledge which the university could do for the candidate 
for the teaching profession. 

We do not realize until we stop to think about it, how com- 
pletely that idea has passed away and how today the public is 
ready to accept the idea that school training is good as an ele- 
ment in the preparation for ahnost any calling which you can 
name. We see every day some new kind of school springing 
into existence which is intended to satiny this demand for spe- 
cific and special prepaiatiuL 

Now this great movenLent for agricultural educaticm, which 
found an expression in the organization of this institution and 
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which found a larger and wider expression a short time later in 
the passage of the famous MottiU act, pro&ted by this changed 
attitude of the public on the one hand, and it stimulated and 
quickened the acceptance of this general [vinciple on the other. 
Now development of agricultural education has, it seems to me, 
in certain directions, outrun and is today in advance of the 
devdojnnent of education in other lines, and this movement 
for agriculture and the mechanic arts has benefited all our hi^er 
education in several distinct and definite ways. 

In the first place, this grant from the federal government, 
seconded as it was by subsequent grants, strengthened enor- 
moudy the schools which had been started in the field of ^ri- 
culture and provided for the establishment of an entirely new 
itet of schools in states where without this asastancc a generation 
or even two or three mi^t have passed away before anything 
had been done. 

Some of our American states were not, finandalty speaking, 
able to establish these schools upon the requiate scale. The 
federal grant distributed as I believe wisely, on the basis not of 
population, but of the political unit, gave an impulse to the prin- 
ciple of state education, wUch has borne fruit in every direction. 
We see it perhaps in the most striking way in the institution 
wbicfa I represent here today, and where, upon the baas of this 
original land grant as a direct and immediate outcome of this 
thrusting, if you please, of federal contribution upon the state 
of Qlimns, has been developed what will ultimately be one of the 
greatest centers of scientific investigation and practical training 
which the world has ever seen. I do not believe that the state 
of Illinois would have entered upon this work for ano&er gener- 
ation and periuq)S not for two if it had not been for his grant cm 
the part of the federal government. The University of the 
state of Maine represents a similar development to that of Dli- 
Dois, Mily on a somewhat smaller scale and stretched through 
a somewhat longer period. I am sure that in the University of 
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Wiscoaan and the Univeraty of Minnesota, though neither insti- 
tution dated its ori^n from this grant, the era of active develop- 
meot and of vital activity dates from the utilization ol this federal 
grant. Now this federal grant for the impsovement of educa- 
tion in agriculture and the mechanic arts was followed up some 
years later by a remarkable grant for the establishment and 
development of agricultural experiment statitms. Although 
these institutioiis have in some cases been established separatdy 
from the agricultural college, yet I cannot help feeling that 
their influence has been one of the most specific and peculiar and 
remarkable forces at viark. in the development of this whole 
branch of education, and I do not know that I can do anything 
better to set forth my idea, even at the risk of beiiu; a httle per- 
sonal, than to show how this idea has worked as a ferment iQ the 
institution which I represent more particularly. I take great 
pleasure iu emphasizing this fact more especially because we 
h^pen to have had at a critical time at the head of our College 
of Agriculture a man who is an alumnus and a former member 
of the faculty of this institution, a man whom we delight to honor, 
a man for whose production, if you please, we are under great 
obligations to you. Dean Eugene Davenport. 

The establishment of the agricultural experiment station was 
the most distinct recognition ou the part of the government that 
if you are going to establish higher professional education in any 
line, it must be upon thoroi^hgoing sdentific investigation as 
the fundamental si^istructure, so that every man engaged in the 
work of teaching is the Coll^ of Agriculture is also engaged 
in the work of investigation, and the man who is not doing some- 
thing to quicken his subject, to add to the knowledge we have of 
it; who is not himself striving to improve, to increase our knowl- 
edge of the subject or improve the application c^ it, is Ukely to 
be an arid and unfruitful teacher. Now, I think it is not too 
much to say that in no branch of profesnonal education today 
in this country anywhere is there such complete and full reoog- 
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nition of this principle of the absolute necessity of original in- 
vestigation to the highest type of professioaal education as in 
the field of agricultural trainii^ and {^cultural educatioa. 
Is not this a great achievement for the fanner? Has he not in 
this respect set an example to every other profession in tlus 
deaie to develop the great interests, social, economic, and politi- 
cal, intrusted to his care in our social organization ? So far as I 
know there has been no such development in the field of oi^eer- 
ing experimentation and en^eering investigation and research, 
althou^ that forms the other side of the work of this great group 
of institutions. The federal government has not yet made an 
appropriation for the engineering expeiimeat station as it has 
for the {^cultural experiment station. It has not yet made an 
s^propriation for the medical laboratory, which is the medical 
ejq)eriment station, or for the chemical laboratory, or for the 
legal seminary, which would represent the center of sdentific 
investigation and research corresponding to the ^ricultural 
aq>eriment station. Friends, this is a great achievement fCH* 
the farmer. He has laid the education of this country undo* a 
lastii^ debt of obligation. This principle which ^plies to 
i^culture i4>plies to en^eering exactiy, appUes to medicine, 
^plies to law, ^iplies to education, and yet the fanner has been 
the only one to grasp tiie idea and to imbed it so solidly in the 
ftmdamental structure of agricultural education that there is no 
danger that we shaJl ever depart from it. 

The reflex influence of this upon the other departmoits has 
already been striking and is destined to be more striking in the 
future. The legislature of Illinois at its last sessicm appro- 
priated the sum of $50,000 per annum for a graduate school. 
I think the most telling argument used in the suppwt of this 
project before the le^slature was the ample one that this repre- 
sented to a certain extent in other lines what the agricultural 
experiment station represented in the field of agricultural educa- 
tion and research. 
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Another way in which this great movement has influenced 
education iu a beneficial way is to be found not singly in the 
underlying thou^t which I have already described, which seema 
to me fundamental and vital, but in the liberaUty with which the 
former has taken up this work. We are spending in the state 
of minms today more upon the education of the fanner, usii^ 
that term in a large sense including the agriculttu^ experiment 
station, than upon the education of any other class. We have 
found it eaaer to get nvHiey, and we pay h^er average salaries 
to the men in our College of Agriculture, of the same grade of 
training and experience, than we do the men of any of the other 
colleges, because the farmer has determined not smply to lay as 
scientific and broad a foundation as I have described it, but he 
b determined to have competent men to give this instructioa, 
and he Tecognizes that competent men caimot be had unless 
adequate salaries be paid. Furthermore, he reo^nizes that 
even the competent man in this modem world of education and 
research cannot do the best work unless he has adequate equip- 
ment. So our agricultural department is today the best-equipped 
department in the Univerd^ of Illinois. 

The immediate and direct effect of all this is very marked in 
the willingness of the le^slature to improve and enlarge the 
other departments of the university. I think it would have been 
a long time before the people of Illinois, under existing conditions, 
would have made reasonable appropriations for a law school, 
for example, if they had not already made them for the farmer^ 
schooL I am sure that we never should have obtuned the 
magnificent outfit for our en^neering college, if it had not been 
that the fanners' college had been adequately cared for on the 
same liberal scale. There is not a sin^ departtoent of our 
institution which has not benefited, in my oinnion, indirectly, 
nay, directly, by this marvelous movement toward higher educa- 
tioa and this youngest of all fields — a movement directed along 
the soundest and|most helpful lines, a movement orgamzed in a 
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certua way oa a higher plane than education up to this time 
has been organized on a large scale in the country as a whole in 
any other department. 

You will see why as a university preadent, interested in this 
department of agricultural education uily in proportion to its 
in^KOtance as a part of the general scheme of educ^on, I real- 
ized the agnificance and the value of the great movement of 
which this institution is such an able exponent. We at IllincHS 
are under special obligations to you of the Mid^ao Agricultural 
College. Eugene Davenport, the great dean of our College of 
Agriculture, Herbert Mumford, the organizer of our department 
of animal husbandry, F. R. Crane of our farm mechanics depart- 
ment, and Professor Goodenou^ of our mechanical engineering 
department — all these and more do we owe to you, and we are 
pleased to acknowledge the debt. 

I congratulate you upon your great past. I congratulate you 
upon your claim to having been the first in the field, upon your 
just claim that you were not only first but that you have made 
good, that you have maintained a portion of leadership and 
that you propose to maintflin it for the future. I congratulate 
you on the outlook of the future, and I only wish that the next 
fifty years of your life will bear out to the fullest extent the proni- 
ise of the fifty that are past 
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COMMENCEMENT EXERaSES 

After selections by the orchestra the audience of about 
30,000 people joined in sdnging: 



MENDON 

Great God of Nations now to Tbee 
Out hjmu of gratitude we raise; 

With humble heart and bending knee 
We offer Thee our song cS [muse. 

Tt^ name we bless, Almighty God, 
For all the kindness Thou bast shown 

To this fair land the pilgrims trod — 
Tlus land we fondly call our own. 

Hoe freedom Sfncads her banner wide. 
And casts her soft and hallowed ray; 

Hat Thou our fathers' steps didst guide 
In safety throuf^ their dangerous way. 

We imise Thee that the gospd's light 
Through all our land its radiance sheds, 

Diqiels the shades of crrar's night, 

And faeaveoly blessicp round us spreads. 

Great God, preserve us in Thy fear; 

In danger ■ ♦'11 our Guardian be; 
O qnead Thy truth's bright jatctpta here; 

Let all the people worship Tbee. 
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The invocatioD was delivered by Rev. Elisha Moore Lake, 
pastor of the First Btqitist Church of LansiDg, after which the 
President of the United States spoke as follows: 
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THE MAN WHO WORKS WITH HIS HANDS 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT 



The fiftieth anniversaiy of tlie founding of this College is an 
event of nationai significance, for Michigan was the first state 
in the Union to found this, the first agricultural college in Amer- 
ica. The nation b to be congratulated on the fact that the Con- 
gress at Washington has repeatedly enacted laws dedgned to aid 
the several states in establl^iing and maintain '?' g agriculttu^ 
and mechanical colleges. I greet all such cdleges, through 
their representatives who have gathered here today, and bid 
them Godspeed in their work. I no less heartily invoke success 
for the mechanical and agricultural schools; and I wish to say 
that I have heard particularly good reports of the Minnesota 
Agricultural IDgh School for the way in which it sends its grad- 
uates back to the farms to work as practical farmers. 

OUR E3}T7CATIONAL SYSTEH AND WHAT IT LACES 

As a people there is nothing in whidi we take a juster pride 
than our educational system. It is our boast that every boy or 
g^l has the chance to get a school training; and we feel it is a 
prime national duty to furnish this training free, because only 
thereby can we secure the proper type of citizenship in the aver- 
se American. Our public schools and our colleges have done 
their work well, and there is no class of our citizens deserving of 
heartier praise than the men and women who teach in them. 

Nevertheless, for at least a generatiwi we have been waking 
to the knowledge that there must be addititmal education be- 
yond that provided in the public school as it is managed today. 
Our school system has hitherto been weU-nig^ wholly lackii^ 
on the ^de of industrial training, of the training which fits a man 
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for the shop and the farm. This is a most serious lack, for no 
one can look at the peoples of mankind as they stand at present 
without realizing that industrial training is one of the most 
potent factOTs in national development We of the United States 
must develop a system under which each individual dtizen shall 
be trained so as to be effective individually as an economic unit 
and fit to be organized with his fellows, so that he and they can 
work in efficient fashion together. This question is vital to ow 
future progress, and pubhc attention should be focused upon it. 
Surely it is eminently in accord with the prindples of our demo- 
cratic life that we should furnish the highest average industrial 
training for the ordinary skilled workman. But it is a curious 
thing that in industrial training we have tended to devote out 
ener^es to producing high-grade men at the top rather than in 
the ranks. Our en^neering schools, for instance, compare 
favorably widi the best in Europe, whereas we have done almost 
nothing to equip the private soldiers of the industrial army — the 
mechanic, the metal-worker, the carpenter. Indeed, too ofteo 
our schools trun away from the shop and the foige; and tias 
fact, tc^ether with the abandonment of the old apprentice system, 
has resulted in such an absence of facilities for providing trained 
journeymen that in many of our trades almost all the recruits 
among the workmen are foreigners. Surely this means that 
there must be some systematic method provided for training 
young men in the trades, and that this must be co-ordinated 
with the public-school system. No mdustrial schod can turn 
out a finished journeyman; but it can furnish the material out 
of which a finidied journeyman can be made, just as an engineer- 
ing school furnishes the training which enables its graduates 
speedily to become en^neers. 

We hear a great deal of the need of protecting our working- 
men from competition with pauper labor. I have very little 
fear of the competition of pauper labor. The natums with 
pauper labor are not the formidable industrial competitors of 
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this onintiy. What the American workisgman has to fear is 
the competition of the highly skilled workingman of the countries 
of greatest industrial efficiency. By the tariff and by our immi- 
gration laws we can always protect ourselves against the com- 
peljtioQ of pauper labor here at home ; but when we contend for 
the markets of the world we can get no protection, and we shall 
then find that our most formidable competitors are the nations 
in which tb^e is the most highly developed business ability, 
the most highly developed industrial skill; and these are the 
qualities which we must ourselves develop. 

DIGNITY AND IHFOKTANCE OF LABOK 

We have been fond as a nation of speaking of the dignity of 
labor, meanii^ thereby manual labor. Personally I don't think 
that we begin to understand what a high place maniiaJ labor 
should take; and it never can take this high place unless it offers 
scope for the best type of man. We have tended to regard edu- 
cation as a matter of the head only, and the result is that a great 
many of our people, themselves the sons of men who worked with 
their hands, seem to think that they rise in the world if they get 
into a position where they do no hard Ttmnnal work whatever; 
where tbdr hands will gpm soft, and their working-clothes will 
be kept clean. Such a conception is both false and mischievous. 
There are, of course, kinds of labor where the work must be 
purely mental, and there are other kinds of labor where, under 
existing conditions, very little demand indeed is made upon the 
mind, though I am glad to say that I think the proportion of 
men engaged in t^hjs kind of wwk is diminishing. But in any 
healthy communis, in any community with the great solid 
qualities which alone make a really great nation, the bulk of the 
people should do work which makes demands upon both the 
body and the mind. Progress cannot permanentiy consist in the 
abandonment of physical labor, but in the development of phya- 
cal labor ao that it shall represent more and more the work of the 
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trained mind in the trained body. To provide such training, to 
encourage in every way the production of the men whom it alone 
can produce, is to show that as a nation we have a true conceptttm 
of the dignity and importance of labor. The callii^ of the 
skilled tiller of the soil, the calling of the skilled mechanic, should 
alike be recognized as profes^<His, just as emphatically as the 
callings of lawyer, of doCKa, or banker, merchant, or clerk. 
The printer, the electrical worker, the house painter, the foundry 
man, should be trained just as carefully as the stenographer or 
the drug clerk. They should be trained alike in head and in 
hand. They should get over the idea that to earn twelve dollars 
a week and call it "salary" is better than to earn twenty-five 
ddlars a week and call it "wages." The young man who has 
the courage and the ability to refuse to enter the crowded field 
of the so-called profesaons and to take to constructive industry 
is almost sure of an ample reward in earnings, in health, in 
opportunity to marry early, and to establish a home with reason- 
able freedom from worry. We need the training, the manual 
dexterity, and industrial intelligence which can best be given 
in a good agricultural, or building, or textile, or watchmakii^ 
or engraving, or mechanical school. It should be one of our 
prime objects to put the mechanic, the wage-worker who works 
with his hands, and who ought to work in a constant^ larger 
degree with his head, on a higher plane of efficiency and reward, 
so as to increase his effectiveness in the economic world, and 
therefore the dignity, the remuneration, and the power of his 
position in the social world. To train boys and ^Is in merely 
litnaiy accomplishments to the total ezdualon of industrial, 
manual, and technical truning tends to unfit them for industrial 
work; and in real life most work is industrial. 

The problem of furnishing well-trained craftsmen, or rather 
journeymen fitted in the end to become such, is not simple — few 
problems are ample m the actual process of their solution — and 
much care and forethought and practical common-sense will be 
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needed, in order to work it out in a fairly satisfactory manner. 
It should appeal to all our citizens. I am ^ad that societies have 
already been formed to promote inditstrial education, uid that 
their membership includes manufacturers and leaders of labor 
unions, educators and publicists, men of all conditions who are 
interested in education and in industry. It is such co-operation 
that offers most hope for a satisfactory solution of the question 
as to what is the best form of industrial school, as to the means 
by which it may be articulated with the public-school system, 
and as to the way to secure for the boys trained therein the 
opportunity to acquire in the industries the practical skill which 
alone can make them finished journeymen. 



There is but one person whose welfare is as vital to the wel- 
fare of the whole country as is that of the wage- worker who does 
manual labor, and that is the tiller of the soil — the farmer. If 
there is one lesson tau^t by history, it is that the permanent 
greatness of any state must ultimately depend more upon the 
character of its country population than upon anytbii^ else. 
No growth of cities, no growth of wealth, can make up for a loss 
in either the number or the character of the farming population. 
In the United States more than in almost any other country we 
should realize this and should prize our country population. 
Whoi this nation began its independent existence it was as a 
nation of farmers. The towns were small and were for the most 
part mere seacoast trading and fishing ports. The chief indus- 
try of the country was agriculture, and the ordinary citizen was 
in some way connected with it. In every great crisis of the past 
a peculiar dependence has had to be placed upon the farming 
population; and this dependence has hitherto been justified. 
But it cannot be justified in the future if agriculture is permitted 
to sink in the xale as compared with other employments. We 
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cannot afford to lose that pre-eminently typical American, the 
tarmei who owns his own farm. 

ECONOiaC AND SOCIAL FACTORS AFFECTING SDKAL POPULATIONS 

Yet it would be idle to deny that in the last half -century there 
has been in the eastern half of our country afallingoff in the rela- 
tive condition of the tillers of the soil, although signs are multiply- 
ing that the nation has waked up to the danger and is preparing to 
gnq>ple effectively with it. East of the Missisappi and north 
of the Ohio and the Potomac there has been on the whole an 
actual shrinkage in the number of the farming population ance 
the Civil War. In the states of this section there has been a 
growth of population — ^in some an enormous growth — ^but 
the growth has taken place in the cities, and especially in the 
larger cities. This has been due to certain economic factors, 
such as the extension of rulroads, the development of machinery, 
and the openings for industrial success afforded by the unprece- 
dented growth of cities. The increased facility of communi- 
cation has resulted in the withdrawal from rural communities of 
most of the small, widely distributed manufacturing and com- 
mercial operations of former times, and the substitution therefor 
of the centralized commercial and manufacturing industries of 
the cities. 

The chief offset to the various tendencies nliich have tcM 
against the farm has hitherto come in the rise of the physical 
sciences and their application to agricultural practices or to the 
renderii^ of country conditions more easy and pleasant. But 
these countervailing forces are as yet in their infancy. As com- 
pared with a few decades ago, the social or community life of 
country people in the East compares less well than it formerly 
did with that of the dwellers in dties. Many country communi- 
ties have lost their sodal coherence, their sense of community 
interest. In such communities the country church, for instance, 
has gone backward, both as a social and a reli^ous factor. Now, 
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we cannot inast too strongly upon the fact that it is quite as 
unfortunate to have any social as any economic folUng off. It 
would be a calamity to have our fanns occupied by a lowet ^rpe 
of people than the hard-working, self-respecting, independent, 
and essentially manly men and womanly women who have hither- 
to constituted the iDOSt typically American, and <m the whole the 
most valuable element in our entire nation. Ambitious native- 
bom yoiu^ men and women who now tend away hoja the farm 
must be brought back to it, and therefore they must have social 
as well as economic opportunities. Everything should be done 
to encourage the growth in the open farming country of such 
institutional and sodal movements as will meet the demand of 
the best type of farmers. There should be libraries, assembly 
halls, social organizations of all kinds. The school building and 
the teacher in the school building should, throughout the country 
districts, be of the very highest type, able to fit the boys and 
^Is not merely to live but thoroughly to enjoy and to make 
^ most of the country. The country church must be revived. 
All kinds of agencies, from rural free delivery to the Mcyde and 
the telephone, should be utilized to the utmost; good roads 
should be favored; everything should be done to make it easier 
for the farmer to lead themo^ active and effective intellectual, 
political, and economic life. 

There ere regions of large extent where all this, or most of this, 
has already been realized; and while this is perhaps espedaUy 
true of great tracts of farming country west of the Mississippi, 
with some of which I have a fairly intimate personal knowledge, 
it is no less true of other great tracts of country east of the Missis- 
sippi. In these re^ons the church and the school flourish as 
never before ; there is a more successful and more varied fanning 
industry; the social advantages and opportunities are greater 
than evtf before; lifeisfuller, happier, more useful; andthou^ 
the work is more effective than ever, and in a way quite as hard, 
it is carried on so as to give more scope for well-used Idsure. 
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My plea is that we shall all try to make moie nearly universal 
the conditicas diat now obtain in the most favored localities, 

FKOGBESS IN AOSICDLTUXAL SCIENCE 

Nothing in the way of scientific work can ever take the place 
of buaness management on a tana. We ought all of us to teach 
ouiselves as much as possible; but we can also all of us leani 
£rom others ; and the farmer can best team how to manage his farm 
even better than he now does by practice, under intelligent super- 
Tiaon on his own aal. in such a way as to increase bis income. 
This is the kind of teadmtg which has been carried on in Texas, 
Louiaana, and Arkansas by Doctor Kjuq>p, of the national 
Department of Agriculture. But much has been accomplished by 
the ^x>wth of what is broadly deagnated as agricultural science. 
This has been developed with remarkable rapidity during the 
last quarter of a caitury, and the benefit to agriculture has been 
great. As was inevitable, there was much error and much 
repetition of work in the early application of money to the needs 
of agricultural colleges and ezpeiiment stations alike by the 
nation and the several states. Much has been accomplished; 
but much more can be accomplished in the f iitiue. The prime 
need must always be for real research, resulting in scientific 
concluaons of proved soundness. Both the fanner and the 
legislature must beware of invariably demanding immediate 
returns from investments in research efforts. It is probably 
one of our faults as a nation that we are too impatient to wait a 
sufficient length of time to accomplish the best results; and in 
agriculture effective research often, althou^ not always, involves 
slow and long-continued effort if the results are to be trust- 
worthy. While api^ied science in agriculture as elsewhere must 
be jw^ed largely from the standpdnt of its actual return in 
dollars, yet the farmers no more than anyone else can afford to 
^ore the large results dtat can be enj<^red because of broader 
knowledge. The farmer must prepare for using the knowledge 
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that can be obtained through agricultural colleges by masting 
upon a constantly more practical curriculum in the schools in 
wbidi his children axe taught. He must not lose his independ- 
ence, his initiative, his rugged self-sufficiency; and yet he must 
learn to work in the heartiest co-operation with his fellows. 

EODCATIOMAL AND BESEASCH WORE OF THE DEFAKTMENT OF 
AOBICDX.TniLE 

The craner stones of our unexampled prosperity are, on the 
me hand, the [ooduction of raw material, and its manufacture 
and distribution on the other. These two great groups of sub- 
jects are represented in the national government principally by 
the Department of Agriculture and the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. The production of raw material from the 
surface of the earth is the sphere in which the Department of 
Agriculture has hi&erto achieved such notable results. Of all 
the executive departments there is no other, not even the Post- 
Office, which comes into more direct and beneficent contact 
with ibe daily life of the people than the Department of Agri- 
culture, and none whose yield of practical benefits is greater in 
proportion to the public money expended. 

But great as its services have been in the past, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has a still larger field of useftaloess ahead. 
It has been dealing with growing crops. It must hereafter deal 
also with living men. Hitherto agricultural research, instruc- 
tion, and a^tation have been directed almost exclusively toward 
Ote producticm of wealth from the soil. It is time to adopt in 
addition a new ptnnt of view. Hereafter another great task 
befc»e the national Department of Agriculture and the similar 
agencies of the various states must be to foster agriculture for 
its aodal results, or, in other words, to assist in bringing about 
the best kind of life on the farm for the sake of producing the 
best kind of men. The government must recognize the far- 
reachii^ importance of ibe study and treatment of the problems 
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of farm life, alike from the social and the economic standpoints; 
and the federal and state departments of agriculture should 
co-operate at every point. 

The farm grows the raw material for the food and dothii^ of 
all our citizens; it supports directly almost half of them; and 
nearly half the children oi the United States are bom and broi^^ 
up on farms. How can the life of the farm family be made less 
solitary, fuller of opportunity, freer from drudgery, more com- 
fortable, happier, and more attractive ? Such a result is most 
earnestly to be deared. How can life on the farm be kept on the 
hi^st level, and wh^e it is not already on that level, be so 
improved, dignified, and brightened as to awaken and keep alive 
the pride and loyalty of the farmer's boys and girls, of the farm- 
er's wife, and of the farmer himself ? How can a compelling 
deidre to live on the farm be aroused in the children that are bora 
<m the farm ? All these questions are of vital importance, not 
only to the farmer, but to the wluile nation; and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture must do its share in answering them. 

The drift toward the city is largely determined t^ the supericH* 
sodal opportunities to be enjoyed there, by the greater vividness 
and movement of dty life. Considered from the point of new 
of natural efficiency, the problem of the farm is as much a prob- 
lem of attractiveness as it is a problem of proq>erity. I^ has 
ceased to be merely a problem of growing wheat and caxn and 
cattle. The problem of production has not ceased to be fonda- 
mental, but it is no longer final; just as learning to read and 
write and cipher are fundamental, but are no longer the final 
ends of education. We hope ultimately to double the average 
yieldof wheat and corn per acre; it will be a great achievement; 
but it is even more important to double the desirability, comfort, 
and standing of the farmer's life. 

We must consider, then, not merely how to produce, but also 
how production affects the producer. In the past we have given 
but scant attention to the aodal side of farm life. We should 
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Study much more closely than has yet been done the sodal organi- 
zation of the country, and inquire whether its institutions are 
DOW really as useful to the farmer as they should be, or whether 
they should not be ^ven a new direction and a new impulse, 
for no farmer's life should lie merely within the boundary of his 
form. This study must be of the East and the West, the Nortli 
and the South; for the needs vary from place to place. 

First in importance, of course, comes the eSort to secure the 
mastery of production. Great strides toward this end have 
already been taken over the larger part of the United States; 
much remains to be done, but much has been done; and the 
debt of the nation to the various agencies of agricultural im- 
provement for 80 great an advance is not to be overstated. But 
we cannot halt here. The benefits of high social organization 
include such advantages as ease of communication, better 
educational facilities, iiu:reased comfort of living, and those 
opportunities for social and intellectual life and intercourse, 
of special value to the young people and to the women, which 
are as yet chiefly to be had In centers of population. All this 
must be brought within the reach t^ the fanners who live on the 
farms, of the men whose labor feeds and clothes the towns and 
cities. 

BENEFITS BESDLTING 7K0H CO-OFERAnON 

Farmers must learn the vital need of co-operation with one 
another. Next to this comes co-operation with the government 
and the government can best give its aid throu^ associations of 
fanners rather than through the individual farmer; for there is 
no greater agricultural problem than that of deliverii^ to the 
farmer the large body of agricultural knowledge which has been 
accumulated by the national and state governments and by the 
agricultural colleges and schools. Nowhere has the govern- 
ment worked to better advantage than in the South, where the 
work done by the Department of Agriculture in connection with 
the cotton g^wers of the southwestern states has been phenom- 
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enal in its value. Tlie farmers in (be region affected by the 
boll weevil, in the course of the efforts to fight it, have succeeded 
in developing a most sdentiffc husbandry, so that in many 
places the boll weevil became a blesang in disguise. Not only did 
the industry of fanning become of very much greater economic 
value in its direct results, but it became immensely more interest- 
ing to thousands of families. The meetings at which the new 
subjects of interest were discussed grew to have a distinct sodal 
value, while with the farmers were ]<nned the merchants and 
bankers of the nd^borhood. It is needless to say that every 
such successful effort to organize the farmer gives a great stim- 
ulus to the admirable educational work which is being done in 
the southern states, as elsewhere, to prepare young people for an 
agricultural life. It is gready to be wished that the communities 
irtience these students are drawn and to which they either return 
or should return, could be co-operatively organized; that is, 
that associations of farmers could be organized, primarily f<^ 
business purposes, but also with social ends in view. This 
would mean that the returned students from the institutions 
of technical learning would find their environment prepared 
to profit to the utmost by the improvements in technical meth* 
ods which they had learned. 

Ilie people of our farming regjoos must be able to comUne 
among themselves as the most efficient means of protecting 
their industry from tibe highly organized interests which now 
surround them on every ade. A vast field is open for work by 
co-operative associations of fanners in dealing with the relation 
of the farm to transportation and to the distribtuion and manu- 
facture of raw materials. It is only throu^ such combinatvm 
that American farmers can develop to the full their economic 
and social power. Combimition of this kind has, in Denmark, 
for instance, resulted in bringing the people back to the land, 
and has enabled the Danish peasant to compete in extraordinary 
fashion, not only at home but in foreign countries, with all rivals. 
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KIND OP EDUCATION NEEDED 

Agricultural colleges and farmers' institutes have done much 
in instruction and inspiration; they have stood for the nobility 
of labor and the necessity of kee^nng the muscles and the brain 
in training for industry. They have developed technical depart- 
ments of high practical value. They seek to provide for the 
people on the farms an equipment so broad and thoroi^ as to 
fit them for the highest requirements of our citizenship; so that 
tb.ey can establish and maintain country homes of the best type 
and create and sustain a country civilization more than equal to 
that of the city. The men they train must be able to meet the 
strongest business competitioQ, at home or abroad, and they can 
do this only if they are trained, sot alone in the various lines of 
husbandry, but in succes^ul econonuc management. These 
colleges, like die state experiment stations, should carefully 
study and make known the needs of each section, and should try 
to provide remedies for what is wrong. 

The education to be obtuned in these collies ^ould create 
as intimate relationship as is possible between the theory oi 
learning and the facts of actual life. Educational estabU^- 
ments should produce highly trained scholars, of course ; but in 
a country like ours, where the educational establishments are so 
numerous, it is folly to think that their main purpose is to pro- 
duce these highly truned scholars. Wthout in the least dis- 
para^ng acbolarship and learning — on the contrary, while ^ving 
hear^ and ungrudging admiration and support to the compara^ 
tivefy few whose primary work should be creative scholarship — 
it must be remembered that the ordinary graduate of our colleges 
should be and must be, primarily, a man and not a scholar. 
Education should not confine itself to books. It must train 
executive power and try to create that right public Ofunion which 
is the most potent factor in the proper solution of all political 
and social questions. Book-learning is very important, but it 
is by no means everything; and we shall never get the right idea 
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of education until we definitely understand that a man may be 
well trained in book-learning and yet, in the proper senae of the 
word and for all practical purposes, be utterly uneducated; 
while a man of comparatively little book-learning may, oeirer- 
theless, in essentials have a good edtKation. 

nCPSOVElIENT OF CONDinONS AFFECiraG CDUNTSY LIFE 

It is true that agriculture in the United States has reached a 
very bi^ level of prosperity; but we cannot afford to disregard 
the signs which teach us that there are influences operating 
against the establishment or retention of our country life upon 
a really sound basis. The overeitenave and wasteful cultiva- 
tion of pioneer days must stop and give place to a more econom- 
ical system. Not only the physical but the ethical needs of the 
people of the country districts must be considered. In our 
country life there must be social and intellectual advantages as 
well as a fair standard of physical comfort. There must be in 
the country, as in the town, a multiplicatitHi of movements f(v 
intellectual advancement and social betterment. We must try 
to raise the average of farm life, and we must also try to develop 
it so that it shall offer exceptional chances for the exceptional 

Of course the essential things after all are those which concern 
all of us as men and women, no matter whether we live in the 
town or the country, and no matter what our occupations may 
be. llie root problems are much the same for all of us, widely 
though they may differ in outward manifestation. The most 
important conditkois that tell for happiness within the home are 
the same for the town and the country; and the relations between 
employer and employee are not always satisfactory on the farm 
any more than in the factory. All over the country there is a 
oonstantcomplaintofpaudtyoffarmlabor. Without attempting 
to go into all the features of this question I would like to point out 
tiiat you can never get the i^t kind, the best kind, of labor if 
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you offer emplojanent only for a few months, for no man worth 
anything wiU permanently accept a system which leaves him 
in idleness for half the year. 

A WOBD BEGAfiDINO THE FASMEK'S FAMILY 

And most imp(ntaQt of all, I want to say a special word on 
behalf of the one who is too often the very hardest worked laborer 
on the farm — the farmer's wife. Reftmn, like charity, while it 
should not end at home, should certain^ begin thoe; and the 
man, whether he lives on a farm or in a town, who is anxious to see 
better social and economic conditions prevail through the coun- 
try St lai^e, should be ezceedii^y careful that they prevail first 
as regards his own womankind. I emphatically believe that 
for the great majority of women the really indispensable industry 
in which they should engage is the industry of the home. There 
are exceptions of course; but exactly as the first duty of the nor- 
mal man is the duty of being the home maker, so the first duty 
of the normal woman is to be the home keeper; and exactly as no 
other learning is as important for the average man as the learning 
which will teach him bow to make his livelihood, so no other 
learning is as important for the average woman as the learning 
which will make her a good housewife and mother. But this 
does not mean that she should be an overworked drudge. I 
have hearty sympathy with the movement to better the condition 
of the average tiller of the soil, of the average wageworker, and I 
have an even heartier sympathy and applause for the movement 
which is to better the condition of their respective wives. There 
is i^ty that is hard and rough and disa^eeable in the necessary 
work of actual life; and under the best circumstances, and no 
matter how tender and conaderate the husband, the wife will 
bftve at least her full share of work and worry and anxiety; 
but if the man is wcath his salt he will try to take as much as 
possible of the burden off the shoulders of his helpmate. There 
is nothing Uto^nan in the movement; all that is necessary is to 
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strive toward raising the aven^, both of men and womeo, to 
the level on which the highest type of family now stands, amcng 
American fanners, amcmg American skilled mechanics, among 
American citizens generally ; for in all the world there is no 
better and healthier home life, no finer factory of individual 
character, nothing more representative of what is best and most 
characteristic in American life than that which exists in the higher 
type of American family; and this bi^^ type of family is to be 
foimd everywhere among us, and is the property of no q;>ecial 
group of citizens. 

The best crop is the crop of children; the best products of the 
farm are the men and women rdsed thereon; and the most in- 
structive and practical treatises on forming, necessary though 
they be, are no more necessary than the books, which teach us our 
duty to our nei(^bor, and above all to the ndghbor who is of our 
own household. You young men and women of the agricultural 
and industrial colleges and schools — and, for that matt^, you 
who go to any college or school — must have some time for lig^t 
reading; and there is some li^t reading quite as useful as heavy 
reading, provided, of course, that you do not read in a spirit 
oi mere vacuity. Adde from the great classics, and thinking 
(Hily of the many healthy and stimulating books of the day, it 
is easy to pick out many which can really serve as tracts, because 
ibey possess what many avowed tracts and treatises do not, the 
prime quality of being interesting. You will learn the root 
principles of self-help and helpfulness toward others from Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, just as much as from any formal 
treatise on charity; you will learn as much sound social and 
industrial doctrine from Octave Thanet's stories of fanners and 
wf^eworkers as from avowed sociological and economic studies; 
and I cordially recommend the first chapter of Aitnt Jane of 
Kentucky for use as a tract in all families where the men Mks 
tend to selfish or thoughtless or overbearing disregard of the 
rights of their womankind. 
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Do not misunderstand me. I liave not the sl^test sym- 
pathy with those hysterical and foolish creatures who wish wom^ 
to attain to easy lives hy shirking their duties. I have as hearty 
a contempt for the woman who shirks her duty of bearing and 
rearing the children, of doing her full housewife's work, as I 
have for the man who is an idler, who shirks bis duty of earning 
a living for himself and for his children, or who is selfish en: 
brutal toward his wife and children. I believe in tbe happiness 
that comes from the performance of duty, not from the avoidance 
of duty. But I believe also in trying, each of us, as strength is 
given us, to bear one another's burdens; and this especially 
in out own homes. No outside training, no co-operati(Ht, no 
govenunent aid or direction can take the place of a strong and 
upright character; of goodness of heart combined with clearness 
of head, and that strength and toughness of fiber necessary to 
wring success from a rough work-a-day world. Nothing out- 
side of home can take the place of home. The school is an 
invaluable adjunct to the home, but it is a wretched substitute 
for it. The family relation is the most fundamental, the most 
important of all relations. No leader in church or state, in 
science or art or industry, however great his achievement, takes 
the place of the mothers, "who are the first of sovereigns and the 
most divine of priests." 
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CONFERRING OF DEGREES 
FoUowing President Roosevelt's address, Professor Wairen 
Babcock fonoally announced the completioD of their college 
work by the following persons, ninety-six in number: 



Allen, W. fi., e 
Andrews, Helen, w 
Angell, Anna,ic 
Angell, I. D., e 
Aahlej, Helen, nr 
Bailej, Eva, w 
Baker, J. L., a 
fieckwith, H. R., a 
BrnhflPi, Rachel, w 
BouUrd, E. N., a 
Brass, L. C, e 
Brown, G. A., a 
Brown, H. L., a 
Burley, G. A., t 
Bntton, J. C, a 
Cade, C. M., e 
Campbell, B. G., e 
Canfield, R. S., e 
Carpenter, A. J., e 
Cliae, B. B., a 
Ciaig, Myrtle, m 
DeLaoge, W. W., e 
Debell, Ruth E., w 
Borland, L. R.,/ 
Doty, S. W., a 
Dudley, G. C, t 
Ellis, D. H., a 
Ellis, George H., e 
Fowler, E. C, a 
Gasser, W. W., e 
Glazier, H. I., e 
Goetz, C. H.,/ 

The class, seated 



CLASS OF 1907 
Goldsmith, D. R., « 
Goldsmith, P. V., a 
Gould, F. A., e 
Granger, C. M.,/ 
Gregg, O. I., a 
Grover, E. L., a 
Hart, W. L,, a 
Hayden, L. N., e 
Hayes, G. B., « 
Heinrich, G. A., e 
Hitchcxick, L. B., e 
Hitchcock, W. W., e 
Hudson, R. S., a 
Johnson, U. P., e 
Johnson, W. E., e 
Kinney, Inez M., v> 
Kramer, H. T., « 
Kratr, O. A., e 
Ktause, E. J,, a 
Krentd, Calla, uf 
LiUy, S. B., e 
Liverance, W. B., a 
McHatttm, T. H., a 
McNaughton, C. P., 
Martin, L. Belle, w 
Miller, \r»let, v 
Muiard, R. F., e 
Moomaw, D., « 
Myers, J. L., e 
Palado, A. G., a 
Parsons, I. E., a 
Peck, C. B., e 
immediately below 



Poinell, R. L., a 
Perry, N. C, a 
Piper, W. E., e 
Pokorny, Ida, Mrs^ w 
Post, O. C, e 
Pratt, A. C, e 
Rinkle, L. G., a 
Robmson, E. P., a 
Roby, Edith, v 
Rounds, Florence, w 
Rowe, C. L., e 
Seiler, R., e 
ShutdewOTth,P. H.,a 
Smi&, G. W., a 
Smith, L. E., « 
Stewart, B.C.e 
Stone, H. G., a 
Taylor, E. H., e 
Thatcher, F. E. N., « 
Towne, E. A., e 
Towner, A. A., a 
Van Alstine, £., a 
VaaHalteran,A.S.,« 

a Vcnan, G., t 
Waite, R. H., a 
Warden, W., a 
Weeks,H.B.,a 
White, O. K., a 
Wilcox, J. C, a 
Willsoo, E. A., a 
Wilson, A. W., e 
Wright, L. H., « 

the speaker's platform. 
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arose, formed in line, and passed across the platform, recaving 
the diplomas from the hand of President Roosevelt. 

Of those graduating, thirty-six completed the work in agri- 
culture, three in forestry, fwty-three in en^eering, and four- 
teen in home economics. 

After the presentation of diplomas to the graduating class 
by President Roosevelt, the honory degree of Doctor of Science 
(D.Sc.) was conferred by Preadent Jonathan Le Moyne Snyder 
upon each of the following gentlemen: 

WnjJAU AaifON Henxy, President of the Agricultural Collie of Wisconsin. 
Chasles Fay Wheelez, of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Henry Cl/ly White, Preudrait of the Agricultural College of Georgia. 
rii*»Tjq FsANKUN Cuanss, Dean of the Agricultural Department and 

Director of the E^ieriment Station of the State College of Iowa. 
Thomas Fobsyth Hxnrr, Dean of the Agiicultunil Department and 

Director of the E^>eriment Station of Pennsylvania State College. 
Wn.LiAii WABNza TxACY, of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Gmoss PiNCHOT, Chief Forester of the Department of Agriculture of 

the United States. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws (LL.D.) was con- 
ferred upon each of the following gentlemen: 
Jakes Bvssnj. Ahoeu., Preaidait of the Univcraty of Michigan. 
EuQENE Davxhport, Dean of the Agricultural Collie and Director of 

the Experiment Station of the Unirersity of Illinois. 
Wdtfhsop Eliswokth Stoke, President of the Purdue University. 
Heibeet Winslow Couinowood, Editor of the "Rural New Yorker." 
MoEnuES Elwyn Cooley, of the Engineering Department of the Univer- 

nty of Michigan. 
WmTUAM HowAED JoBDAN, DirectoT of the Eqieiunent Station at Geneva, 

N. Y. 
Enoch Albert Bkyan, President of the Agricultural College <rf die State 

of Washington. 
RoLLA Clinton Cabpenxbk, of the Engineering Department of Comdl 

Univexsitr. 
Jaios WusoN, Secretary of the Department of Agriculture. 

As each of the gentlemen to receive an honorary degree was 
announced by Professor Babcock, he was escorted to the front 
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of the platform by Dr. Thomas C. Blaisdell, acting as College 
Herald, and was presented to President Snyder, who, in con- 
ferring the degrees, spoke as follows: 

WilUam Amoa Hairy: 

It falls to the lot of few men to render to the people of their Bt&te sucfa 
valuable aenrice as you have rendered to the citizens (A Tf^sconsin. Start- 
ing vith very tittle material equipment, you have, by your tmtiring energy, 
built up a great agricultural school and aa experiment station of the first 
rank. As an author and as a contributor to the agricultural press, 3n>u 
have rendered untold service to the stockmen of the world. The oldest 
agricultural college of this country congratulates you and the people of 
your state on your great achievements, and, through me, confers upon you 
the d^rce of Doctor of Science and presents you with its diploma. 

CkarUi Fay Whedtr: 

Your training and skill as a systematic botanist entitles you to spedal 
recognition by your Alma Mater. On recommendation of the faculty and 
by the antbt^ty 6i the State Board of Agriculture, to whom you rendered 
valuable services for many years as a member of this faculty, I confer upon 
you the d^ree of Doctor of Science and present you with the diploma d 
the Colt^. 

Hemy Clay While: 

You have, as an investigator and administntor, rendered great service, 
both to agricultural science and to agricultui&l education. The land-grant 
collq^ owe you a debt of gratitude for your zeal and successful efforts 
in their bdialf before the national Congress. The state in which you htdd 
a responsible position aa the president of its agricultuial collie, and in 
which you wield a wide influence, has surpassed all other states in the estab- 
I Ushment of agricultural secondary schools. As a scientist and as a man 
of great ability in public a&irs, this Cdlege confers upon you ihe degree 
of Doctor of Science, and presents you with its diploma. 

Charlti Franilin CwHss: 

This College confers upon you the degree <rf Doctor of Sdence in reoog- 
nition, not only of your atnlity as a scientist and administrator, as is evi- 
denced in the rapid development of the Agricultural Departmmt and 
E]q)eriment Station over which you preside, but also in recognition of the 
great service which you have rendered to the interests of live-stock husbandry 
In itut Middle West. I also {xcMot you with its difdcuna. 
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Thomas ForsyA Hunt: 

In your chosen fidd jou early ouried fonnurd experiments which have 
resulted in great good to the fannen of the country. Your textbook on 
the h^fh'wg of agronomy placed for die first time the knowledge of this 
subject in pedagogical form. Yoa have been a very successful teacher of 
young men. Your weak as an investigator, as an author, and as a teacher 
prompts this Cclli^ to confer upon you, through me, the degree of Doctor 
of Sdence. 
William Wanur Tracy: 

hajal son of this College, you have gained by your peraistoit efiorU 
through many years a high nmk in that fidd of science which you have 
made your life work. By your discovoies you have broadened the fidd 
of human knowledge. For these mscms your Alma Mater takes great 
pleasure in conferring upon you the d^ree of Doctor of Science, and in 
presenting you with its diploma. 
G^ord Pinehct: 

A graduate of Yale University, a student of forestry for years in the 
great universities of the Old World, and for the past nine years chief forester 
of the Department of Agriculture, Washington: In recognition of your 
ability as a student of great forestry problems, of your bold initiative, and 
of your courageous and sane mediods of administiition, we confer xtpoa 
you the degree of DoctOT of Science, and present you with the appropriate 
diploma of the College. 
Jama BurriO AngtU: 

This CoU^ confers upon you an honorary de^^ not with the eqiecta- 
tioD that it will odd to the many similar honors which you have recdved 
from the great universities of the country, but that we may express to you 
our ap^H-edation and sincm gratitude for the work you have done for the 
people of the state and for the kindly feeling and most hdpful spirit diat 
you have always shown toward this institution. This Ccdl^ hom^s itself 
in conferring upon you, die first citizen of Michigan, as wdl as its greatest 
educator, the degree of Doctor of Laws, and in [oesenting you with its 



Eugene Davenport: 

In you this Collqe desires to honor today one of its sons who has shown 
rare aUUty as an organizer and administrator. You have developed with 
wonderfol raindity a gnat a^culturai school which, in years to coro^ 
must rmder valuable service to sdentific and practical aj^culture. I take 
pleasure, on the nomination of die facul^ and in bebaU of the Board dt 
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C<mtto], in oonfcrring upon you the dqree of Doctcv of Laws, and in 
pfcsenting to yon the diploma of the College. 
Wmtkrop EUswortk SUme: 

In recognition of die great aerrice jrou have rendered to science as an 
investigator and to technical education as president of one of the leading 
laod-grant colleges of this country, this institution confers upon you the 
degree of Doctor of Laws, and presents to you its diploma. 
Hnbert Window CoOingwood: 

As you have for many years rendered most valuable service to agri- 
culture as editor of mie of its leading jounuUs, I have iht pleasure of con- 
fening upon you, in bdialf of your Alma Mater, the d^ree of Doctor of 
Laws, and of [««senting you with its diploma. 
JforitMMr Etyryit Coetey: 

In recogniiioa of your services as an expert in determining railway 
values, of your executive ability in developing the great engineering dqart- 
ment of our university, and of your reputation as an engineer, on die recom- 
mendation of our faculty, by the authority of the Board of C<«itrd, I confer 
upon you the degree of Doctor of Laws, and present you with the diploma 
of the College. 
Whilman Howard Jordan: 

You have, 1^ your work as an investigator, added much to the store 
of agricultural knowledge; while as an administrator you have devdoped, 
l^ your rare atnlity, die great experiment station of the Empire State, which 
stands today without a peer. The College confers upon you the degree 
of Docttff of Laws, and presents to you its diploma. 
Enoch Albiri Bryan: 

Upon you, conspicuous for moral courage, a scholar, a teacher of power, 
a builder of a great agricultural college in the far Ncvdiwest, on reconunea- 
dation of the Acuity and by the authority of the State fioard of Agriculture, 
I confer the degree of Doctor of Laws, and present to yon the diploma of 
the CdI1<^. 
RtMa CHntoH Carpatltr: 

After graduating from this institution, you rendered it vahiable service 
for many years as a member of its faculty. You have since served in a 
broader field as a member of the faculty of a renowned univermty. Youi 
engineerin g skill and your ability as a designer of great construction render 
you worthy of special recognition. Your Alma Mater has great pleasure 
In confening upon you the d^ree of Doctor of Laws, and in presenting you 
with the dli^oma of the College. 
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James WHsoK 

Yon have been a mighty force in the a(^caltaial world during the post 
tai years. The gnat depaitmoit orer which yon bo ably preside has made 
wwidions strides. You hare aasemUed a large body of scientists who an 
(fondly extending the bonndarica of humui knowledge and making it more 
easy each day for the faimcx to wo^ tn hanncmy with nature's laws. You 
hare done more than any oth^ man to popularize agriculture. This 
College has great pleasure in conferring upon you the d^ree of Docbw 
of Laws, and in presenting you with its diploma. 

With the overture from Cyrano, rendered by the Bach 
Orchestra, the official program of the Semi-Centennial Celebra- 
ticm came to a close. 

Id the evening each of the literary societies of the College 
held a banquet and reunion, at which many of the alumni re- 
newed and reviewed old acqtmntancea and pleasures, thus 
closing and consecrating the Semi-Centennial Celebration at 
die altar of friendship. 
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CONGRATOLATORY ADDRESSES 

DELEGATES PROM OTHER INSTTTUTIONS 
AND LEARNED SOCIETIES 
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AMERICAN INSTTTUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 

The American Institute of Electrical En^neeis extends 
cot^ratul&tions to the Ii£chigan Agricultural College on the 
completion of her &ity years of splendid service through high 
achievements in science and the mechanic arts and also through 
the many distii^uished sons she has furnished to disseminate 
her fruitful teachings throughout the land. 

EnourBxaaf BmLDuro, Nxw Yoix, N. Y. 
M*y 31. 1907 
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THE AMERICAN SOCIETV OF MECHANICAL EliGINEERING 

raZgZXTED BY DXIXGATS PATTL X. CRAKBXKUIN 

To the President and Board of Conirui of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural ColUge: 

The Preadent of the American Society of Mecfaaiucal 
En^neers has appdnted us as honorary vice-preadents to 
represent the society on the occaaon of this the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of your institution. 

On behalf of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
we have the distinguished honor to present to the preadent and 
Board of Control of the Michigan Agricultural College the 
congratulations of the society on this occasion which inai4:s an 
era of prosperity in the great industries fostered by your institu- 
tion under the wise and beneficent proviaons of federal and 
state le^slation. 

The society recognizes the Michigan Agricultural College as 
the pioneer in a field of education which constitutes the very 
bulwark of our nation's prosperity, and cherishes the hope that 
the same wise administration of the affuis of your institution 
may continue in the future to be an example to be emulated by 
your sister institutions as it has been in the past 

The society extends its greetings and acknowledgments to 
those who, as directors, teachers, investigators, and alumni, 
have brought to your institution the great distinction which it 
enjoys, and which is now being commemorated. 

The sodety is glad of the opportunity to join with you on so 
great a festal occasion and to t^ part with others in extending 
felicitations. 

AuEKicAN Society of Mechanical Enodteess 
Fkane E. Kirbt 

MORTDIEK E. CoOLEY 

Alex. Dow 

Honorary vice-presidents 
ag WwT Thtbtv-ndith Stxkzt, Nkw Yobk 

M»y 31. 1907 
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CLARE UNIVERSITY 

mSENTID VY mxSOATE FRXBIDEHT X. O. LANCASTSK 

To the President and Board of Control 0} Michigan AgricvUwrcX 

Celiege: 

Deak Siss : President E. G. Lancaster of Olivet College, who 
is an alumnus of Clark University, has been appointed to repre- 
sent Clark Univer^ty at the celebration of tiie fiftieth Anni- 
versary of Michigan Agricultural College, tMs note constituting 
his credentials. 

He bears you the most cordial greetings and hearty felicitation 
tA Clark Univendty on this auspicious occaaon. 

With all good wishes for an ever-brightening future, I am, 

G. STAin^T Hall 
President of Clark University 
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CI^USON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE OF SOUTH CAROUNA 

nOK ntZSIDEKT p. H. KKLL 

It gives me pleasure to have our institution represented on 
tfais most aospidoiu occasion, and as preadent of Clemscm 
College I deare to extend to tlie Michigan Agriculttiral Coll^p 
mj hearty congratulations for the splendid history of the past 
Bade by the Midiigan College and to express the hope that 
tkefe is a bright future before the institution. 
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COLORADO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE AND EXPERIMENT 
STATION 

PKXSXtRKD ST DBUOATS VaSClOk L. O. CAXPZKIZK 

The Coloiado Agricultural College and Experiment Station, 
peculiarly a child of the Mich^an Agricultural Cdlege, extends 
its cwdial greedngs at Uie Semi-Centennial Anniversary. 
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CONNECnCDT AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

nUBZNnD BT DKtaOATB L. A. OIHTON 

To Michigan AgnaiUvrta College: 

Rea>gniring Michigan Agricultural College as the jnonea 

in agricultural education, at a time when such education was 
not popular or even understood; lecognizing it as the institutiaa 
after which many other MTnilar colleges have been modeled, 
and recogniang that it has served as a training-school for prea- 
dents and professors of such other colleges: We, the faculty 
of The Connecticut Agricultural College, extend most heaity 
greetings to this justly honored institution upon the fiftieth 
anniversary of its EouDding— full of oxtfidence that in the years 
to come it will continue to be as successful as in the past, and 
will always stand for what is best and truest in agricultural 
education. 

L. A. CutHTOK 

A. G. Gxnzxi 
E. O. Shuh 
Faculty Committee on Congratida- 
tions to Michigan AgriaiUmai 
CoUegfi 
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CORNEIX UNIVKISITY 

nssBmsD m czEXOAtz qxah i. h. baiuet 

To tic State Board of AgricaUvre of the State of Mtc/ugan, and 
the PresideMt and Faculty of the Michigan AgricuUwal 
CeUege, Greeting: 

The Board of Trustees, the preadent, and the faculty of 
Cornell Univernty tender their cordial congratulations on the 
completion of the first half-century of the existence of the Michi- 
^n Agricultural College. The oldest existing college of agri- 
culture in the United States, it has been a leader in the <y":h'"g 
of agriculture and in experiment and investigation; and its 
successes in all these fields have been noteworthy. Its varied 
experiments in pedagogy as s^Ued to agriculture have been 
of inestimable value to all later effort. And the faculty of the 
College have included teachers whose influeiice in die training 
oi men for younger institutions has been potent and widespread. 

Cornell Univer^ty tnists that the future of the Michigap 
y^ricultural College will realize the hopes and as^urations of its 
founders, and that its measure of success will continue to increase. 

J. G. SCEDSIUH, President 
[seal] Wh. a. Hahhondi 

Secretary of the Faculty 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Vkj, 1907 
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THE GEOLOGKHAL SOdETV OF AMERICA 

The Geolo^cal Society of America piesoita heartiest good 
wishes Hnd frl icititfi o nBi 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSHY 

Dr. Richard Harlan of the George Washington Univera^ 
brings from that imiveraty to the IhGchigan Agricultural College* 
upon the completian of a half-century of notable service to the 
nation, hearty feUdtations and earnest wishes for great proe- 
perity in the future. 
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HARVARD UMVERSmr 
mSBHIXD BT raOSGAn VtL. THMODOtM lhuw 

Harvord VnivmUy to the Michigati State AgrieuUueal CoOege, 
Greeting: 

The president and fellows of Harvard College send their 
hearty congratulatioiis to the State Board of J^riculture <tf 
Sfichigan and to the president and faculty of the State Agri- 
cultural College on the Fiftieth Anniversary of its foundation. 
Anticipating by several years the establishment of the land- 
grant colleges, the Michigan Agricultural College performed the 
hi^ service of a fuoneer in both the literal and the figurative 
sense ci the word. The steady development of the institutioo, 
when once the early days of hardship and experiment were over, 
and the attainment of its present prosperity and usefulness 
offtf a striking example of foreaght and intelligent public spnL 
May the Michigan ^ricultural College continue to prosper 
through continued usefulness not only to the state but also to 
the agricultural and mechanical sciences throughout the world. 

The Pre^dent and Fellows of Harvard College, by 

[seal] Jeboke D. Gbxene, SecrOary 
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HnXSDAU: COLLEGE 

nUEHIBD BT SSUOAIX PammHT JOBIPB W. KATTCK 

Tfilljtfl^ilf College, the oldest daughter in education of the 
church in Michigan, greets and congratulates the Miclugan 
Agricultural College, one of the oldest and faired daughters 
of the state, and offers a joyous and prayerful Godspeed, vHk 
the sentiment: A complete separation of the organic church 
from the state, but a more intimate vjutm of vital re&^on viUi 
the work of both state and diurch. 
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INDIANA mnVESSTTY 

ntEBKNTED BT DCUtOiAXK ntXSIUCHT BKYAH 

Imx tt Veritas, "light and truttL" Let them be guides to 
thee as to me. The greetinga of an octc^enarian of the Old 
N<Hthwest to ft aemicenteDaiiaiL 
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KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

PBUEinXD BT imXQAXE PKK8II>IMT E. Z. IQ^OLS 

The Kansas State Agricultural College sends greetings and 
congratulations to Midiigan Agricultural College on her goldoi 
annivo^ary. We wish to acknowledge our appreciation and 
indebtedness to our mother instituticHi, for so we regard her, 
who has been our model and who has furnished us so many 
illustrious men. 
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KENTDCEY EXPERIMENT STATION 

MUKUTUD BT DUXOASDE DS. H. A. SCOVEU. 

The Kentucky Ezpeiiment Station sends greetings and 
feHdtstioiu to the Ifichigan Agricultural Coll^ on its fiftieth 
anniversaiy and congratulates it on its fifty years of fruitful 
work and wishes it even a brighter and a still more fruitful 
future, and ever-iiicreaang success. 
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LAKE ERIE COLI£G£ 

nXSEHTED BY DZLEOATI WSS UrOA K.* K. ALUSOIT 

The trustees, the president, the faculty, and the students of 
Lake Erie College extend to the Agricultural College of Tidjchigan 
their heartiest congratulations upon this the Senii-Centenaial 
CelehratioD, and upon fifty years of honorable and useful service 
to the state and nation. 
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MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

VMXSESTSD BT DEIEOATZ PRESIDKNT KEHTON L. BUTIEBZIKLD 

Massachusetts, through its agricultural college, aends con- 
gratulations to the Michigan Agricultural College on the occasion 
of its fiftieth anniversary, and recalls with pride the fact that the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts and its famous university, 
Harvard, were respectively the native state and the Alma Mater 
of that great and far-seeing man, Joseph R. V^Iliams, the first 
preadent of the Michigan Agricultural College. 
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MASSACHUSETTS INST I T U TE OF TECHNOLOGY 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology, through its 
delegate, Professor George W. Patterson, congratulates the 
Michigan Agricultural OJlege on this most happy anniversary. 
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MIAMI innVl^LSITV 

Pll SE WT lP BY EOLEOAn BSMJAHHf HABBBAU. DAV» 

Greetings and congratulatKms to Ifich^aa Agricultoral 
College from mami University. 
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MICHIGAN ACADEUY OF SCIENCE 

Professor James B. Pollock presents the congratulaticMis of 
the Michigan Academy of Science. 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

PBESEHTED BY DELEGATE PRESIDENT A. W. HASSIS 

Northwestern University to the President and Board of Con^ol 

of the Michigan AgricuUural College, Greetings and Con- 

graiuiaHons: 

Your institution was a pioneer and has continued to be a 

leader in a branch of educaUonal work, the far-reaching value 

of which each year is recognized more fully. The American 

people are an agricultural people and they cherish ideals of 

popular education. It is therefore doubly needful in this country 

that agriculture and education should go hand in hand. That 

institution, then, which, Uke your own, is training men and 

women to develop the resources of natiue at first hand is 6omg 

a service of inestimable benefit both to the nation as a whole and 

to the cause of education. 

Northwestern Unlveraty upon the occaaon of your Fiftieth 
Aimiversary expresses its high appreciation of what your college 
has already accomplished and wishes for it a career of even 
greater prosperity and usefulness. 

Abrau Wwegasdner Haskis 

President of the University 
[Seal] Fkane F. Ckandon; 

Secretary of the Board of Trustees 
EvAHSToit, III. 
M»j 14, 1907 
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OBERLIN COLLEGE 

FKX&ENTZD BT DKUOAXB DEAN CHAILTO I. SI. JOHN 

Obeilin College begs to extend her congratulatioiis to Michi- 
gan Agricultural College tm the completion of fifty years of 
valuable sendee. 
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OLIVET COLI^GE 

VKtBMKTfD BT DSLIOAZX FUSIDSKT C O. LAXCASTEX 

To the Presideta and Board of Trustees of Michigan AgrictAiMral 
Cottege: 
Olivet College ancerdy congratulates the Mich^an Agri- 
c\iltural College on her magnificent work for the state of Michi- 
gan during the past half-century, and extends to her most 
cordial greetings and best wuhes on this the happy occaaoa of 
her fiftieth anniversary. 

E. G. Lancaster, President 
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POMONA COLLEGE 

Pomona Cdlege, Claremont, California, throu^ her delegate, 
Dr. Albert J. Cook, extends hearty greetings to the Michigan 
Agricultural College, and congratulates her on the long and 
admirable service which she has rendered to education, and 
especially to agriculture. Her ideals have always been hi^, 
and she has always rung true to the cause which the Morrill bill 
soi^t to fHTomote. We send cordial fetidtatioDS, because of 
the able men which she has sent forth — men iriio have done 
royal service to agriculture and to agricultural education. We 
extend our most hearty good wishes, that the future may be 
still more bright and prosperous. 

Itxt 31, 1907 
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PURDUE UNIVERSnY 

HaaHiEu m deuoaxz PBEgmxm wimibxop XLLsmnxB snmx 

Purdue Umversity extends to its aider and odghbor, the 
Michigan Agricultural College, its hearty congratulations upon 
the comptedon of a half-centuiy of notable achievement ixt 
education, and expresses the sincere hope that her infl'wni-^ 
and usefulness may never be dinunished. 
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RHODE ISLAND COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND 
MECHANIC ARTS 

nOSKNTXD BY DELIOAIZ PUSIDXHT BOVKMO EDWABDS 

To the Trustees, PacuJfy, and Students of Michigan AgriaU- 
twdl CoOege: 

There are certun times in the life of as institution, as in that 
of a person, when the well-directed labws of years receive their 
meed of congratulation. And so the faculty of the Rhode Islaikd - 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts is glad to send its 
greetings to the Iifichigan Agricultural College on the occasion 
of its Semi-Centeanial Anniversary. 

It should indeed he a year of jntake for the College, whidi 
has heen a pioneer in introducing and developing a new form 
of education to meet the varied needs of a growii^ and divera- 
fied people. Wthout precedents to guide it, uncertain of its 
relation to other state institutions, amid many perplexities and 
discouragements, it succeeded in solving the problems of how 
to co-ordinate the Gaining of brain and hand and dignify in- 
dustrial education. All amilar institutions are thus its debtt^ 
and may weU unite in paying tribute to fifty years of faithful 
service. That the past work is but an earnest of even greater 
future success is the sincere wish of a aster college. 

Very truly, 

[Seal] Haskiet L. Meskow 

Secretary of the PacuUy 
May 34, 1907 
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SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF AGRICULTURAL 
SCIENCE 

FBESEinSD BT D2LZGA2Z PSZSIDZMT BXNXY PRENII88 U1I8BY 

The Society for the Promotion of Agricultural Sdence extends 
to the preadent, trustees, and faculty of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College its congratulations upon the completion of 
fifty years of notable service to the cause of agricultural educa- 
tion. 

It recalls with pride the fact that tme of its foundets, and its 
first preadent, Dr. W. J. Beal. was and still is a professor in the 
Michigan Agricultural College, and that many of its most 
distinguished members have been graduates of that institution 
and members of its faculty. 

That the achievements of the half-century just closed may be 
but the prelude to more magnificent deeds in the half-century to 
come is the confident hope of this society. 
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STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 

The New Northwest sends greetings to the child of the Old 
Northwest. The State College of Washington presents its 
congratulations and felicitations to the Michigan Agricultural 
College on the occaaon of the fiftieth anniversary of its estab- 
lishment. The distinguished service to the commonwealth and 
to humanity rendered by the Cdlege during the past fifty years 
will forever continue to be an inspiration to men and to states. 

May the oak tree, emblematic of long life, strength, beauty, 
and usefulness henceforth be inscribed on your coat of arms. 

For the Board of Regents and Faculty. 

E. A. Bbtan, Presideta 
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TEXAS agrk:ultdral and mechanical college 

Professor J. W. Carson bears to the ACcbigBn Agricultural 
College the congratulations of the Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, with the best wishes of its board of directors 
and faculty. 
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TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 



Tuskegee Ntmnal, Agricultural, and Industrial Institute, 
by its delegate, Professor Charles Walters Green, in charge of 
practical agriculture, felicitates Michigan Agricultural College 
on the completioii of its half-century of work for the world. 
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UNIVERSrry of CALIFORmA 

Dr. Benjamin Ide Wbeder of the University of Cafifonus 
presents a coogratulatory letter from Frofessca* E. W. Hilgard 
representing the College of Agriculture at Berkel^.' 
•See page M4. 
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UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 

PSZSEMTZD BY DZLEGATE HENKY CLAY WHITE 

The first established State University in America offers its 
fraternal and cordial felicitations to the Michigan Agricultural 
College, the first established agricultural college in America, 
upon the completion of a half-century of conspicuous and 
eminoit sdence in kindred endeavors for the moulding of worthy 
American atizens and the maintenance of worthy American 
ideals. 
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UNIVERSITY OF HALLE 

PKESZNTXD BY DELEGATE DK. K. STEBNBKttCX, WHO EPOEE, WOST IH 
ENCUSH AMD THEN IN GEKMAN, AS FOLLOWS: 

His Magnificence and the Senate of the University of Halle, 
in which the agricultural science holds an eminent place and to 
which Julius Kuhn has devoted all his life and blessed work, 
has chained me to give Michigan Agricultural College his con- 
gratulations and those of the university on this festival day. 

Michigan .^[ricultural College applied itself to experimental 
sdeoce at a time when on this ground even in Europe the very 
first timid attempts were made in a rather limited way, and by 
this means it has become as important and typical for the 
development of agricultural teaching as Halle for Germany, 

Its first president, Hon. Jos. R. Williams, maintidned in his 
opening address that all disdplines being connected with 
agricultural sdence in any way or having any importance to it, 
ought to be cultivated. 

Michigan Agricultural College can boast of having had a 
great number of learned men well known in the world of science. 
In all the branches of agricultural and natural science, e^>eciaUy 
in attacking stock murrains, noxiousnesses in the vegetable 
kingdom, as to dairy, entomology, bacteriology, cultivation erf 
com, and horticulture the teachers of Michigan Agricultural 
College have been particularly successful from the beginning up 
to our date. By establishing substations, the College has done 
an elaborate work in transferring scientific results into practice, 
and has highly contributed to the splendid agriculture of Michi- 
gan State. 

The University of HiUle, the representative of which I have 
the honor to be, wishes that the Michigan Agricultural College 
may continue in this brilliant manner devebping the ^ricul- 
tural science. 

It pves me [Measure to present to you this tabulo congratu- 
laionia^ and my best wishes. 
'Seep. 19S. 
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[After hMuUng the tabula coDgratulattmia to die Pnsidait, Dr. Stdn- 
luUck contmued:] 

Uod nun lassen Sie mich in deutscher Sprache meine auf- 
richtigsten WUnsche binzufUgen, dass die innigen Beziehui^eD, 
welche zwischen beiden grossen so eng verwandten und be- 
freundeten Natioaen, Deutschland iind den Vereinigten Staaten, 
sowoU in wirtschaftlicher als auch besonders in wissenschaft- 
licher Hinstcbt, in befreundender Wechselvnrkung bestehen, 
immei imtiger werden mOchten. Die Wssenschaft kcnnt 
keine nationalen Grenzen. Dieselben Aufgaben besch&ftigen 
hunderte der besten K.{^fe und Denker diesseits und jenseits 
des Oceans. Ihre LQsung kommt gldchmftssig alien Kultur- 
v{3kem zu gute. In hohem Mass ist das bei dei Landwirtschaft- 
wissenscliaft der Fall. Die Landwirtschaft ist ja von besondem 
Bedeutung fOr die beiden Lfinder, da sie in beiden einen hervor- 
ragenden Platz in der gesammten VoU:swirtschaft einnimmt. 
Auch beute noch hat das Wort Friedrich des Grossen Geltung: 

Die Landwirtachaft ist die ente aller Ktbute. Ohne ne gftbe es 
keine Eauficute, Dichter und Phiiosopben. Nnr das ist walirer Rdchtum, 
was die Erde herrw h ringt.' 

■ And now let me add In the Geraun linguage 017 most uncere iriibes 
that Ibeie may be erer^nciesaing ttabiUty in tbose intimate and friendly rda- 
tiooi which bind together with redpiocal benefit to science and agriculture, the 
two gRat nations bo doaely allied by social inheritance, Germany and the 
United States. Sdence knows no national boondarles. The same problana 
emfdojr the best minds on both sides of the ocean. The solution of theK piob- 
kma is of eqnal benefit to all dviliied peoples. To a vktj hi^ degree is thia 
tiue of agricnltnre, a science of etpedal Importance to our two countries, since 
it occufdca a [naminent place in our reapective syitema of political economy. 
Todaj the woidi of Frederick the Great have aa much truth as wl^n he spoke 
them: 

"The tilling of the Mil Is the foiemdat in all arts. Withont it there would 
be no merchants, poets, and phllosopheia. lint alone which the earth brings 
forth b true wealth." 
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TABULA CONGRATULATONIA 

QVOD BONVU PEUX PAVSTVUOVB STT 

CELBBESSIMO COLLEOIO AaUCVI.TVXAE STVUIS 

DESIINATO dVITATIS MKSIQAM TSAHSUAKDUE 

QVOTQVOT IN OVITATIBVS FOKDERATIS AMZEICAX SEPTBMTRIONAUS EZ< 

STAHT HVIVS OEHERIS COLUOIORVU OHNIVH ANTIQVISSDIO 

OBOnVHQVB ZXEHPLO 

CVI C0LI20I0 PER DECEtf LVSTSORVU SERIEU QVI PKASPVERVHT VIRI 

APVD OUNES CVI.TIORES NATTONES CLARO 

HOUDIE NOTABILES FIDELITUt ET STREKVE ED TENVERVMT QVOD ZORVM 

PRJHVS VIR BONOKATTSSniVS lOSEPHVS 

R. wnxiAHS Of AVsncANDis coLLEon nams ^oclaiuverat ounes 

DISOPLtNAS SdENTIASQVE QVAB AD 

STVDU REI AORARUE P&OMOVEMDA AUQDO HOOO FACSSENT HAC QVASI 

DOMESnCA SEDE CONDEHDAS SOLLERTIQVE 

DtDVSTSIA VELVn IN VNVM CORPVS CONSOCIANDAS ESSE 

QVO IN COIXEOIO ET A ^TVDIORVH PRAESIDIBVS ET ABIIS QVI EORVU 

iNsnrvnoNE frv^mntvr qvid ad 

AVGENtWS AGRORVU PROVENTVS DEFENDENDAQVE PERICVLA 

AGKICOLAE LABOREtf INFESTANTIA COUUODE 

ADHIBERI POSSET UEDITANDO EXPERIVKDOQVE QVAERI NVLLO TEUPORE 

DESn-VM EST UVLTAQVE DE OPPRIHENDIS 
PECVDVU PEmLENTOS DE AKCENDIS EXnNQVENDISQVB ANQULIBVS 

UINVTIS PLANTARVU BVERSOKISVS DE RE 
LACTARIA ET PRVMENTARIA PRObPERIVS EXERCENDIS INNVMERISQVE AIUS 

QVAESTIONIBVS FELIOSSIUE ATQVE 
SALVBERRIUE EXPLORATA SVMT QVORVU COGNITIO STATIONtBVS PER 

TOTAM REGIONEU APTISSIME DISPOSITTS LATE 
PROPAGATA EFPEOT VT QVICQVID IN LABORATORIO REPERTVU ERAT 

CELERRIME IPS! AGRICOLAE ET PBCVARIO 

PRODESSET UAGNVUQVE INDE INCREUENTVM CAPERET TOTIUS CnTTAlTS 

RES RVmCA 

SCEOLAE VT SOENTIAE ITA IPSI REI AGKARIAE VSVl CVU OUHI LAVDE 

VBERROCOQVB PRVCTV DfSERVIENTI 

SACRA SEWSAECVLARIA 

DIE Xm UENSIS UAn ANNI UDCCCCVU 

SOLLEUSITER PER AGENDA 

EX ANnn SENTKNTIA GRATVLANTVR 

PRO EIVS SALVTE ET EELICITATE PIA VOTA NVNCVPANT 

FIDEM VOLVNTATEMQVE SVAM TESTANTVB 

VNIVERSITATIS FRIDERICUNAE HALENSIS CVU VXTEBERGENSI 

CONSOCIATAE RECTOR ET SENATVS 

CAROLUS RDBERT< 

CSIGILLVlf} 

' For trtDiktioD see next pAge. 
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TRANSIATION OF TABULA CONGRATULATONIA 

Pnvpeilty, happtnaa, uid gpod aoBjucei to die moat cdebcated agri- 
odtnnl coBege of the tnna-oceaiiic atate of Mfchigm, in the United Statea of 
NcwA America, the oldeat among the imdtatiiitia of ita Und and acning aa a 
model to an of them. 

In tUa ndlege mai, ifhoee glorlotu namea aie known amtng all dviliicd 
Flftt^*T*ffi have for ten seriA of Bemidecadea moat faithfullj and itrenuomlY 
ratajned the idea ezpnaaed bj die greateat (fiiat) among diem, a man of highest 
Aadnctionat JoaeiA R. WDHama, at the InanKumtkni of the inatitiitkxi : namctf . 
diat all aTitana ot knowledge and ail adencea, to anj degiee paitk^ting in the 
pmnoticai of the sdence of agrknltnre, In thb Tei? waj lead to die preaemtkn 
of tiK home and to the unit; of ail akiUed industriea Into a dn^ bod^. 

The teachera and atndenta of this institMbD at no time ceued to investi- 
gate, by way of leaaoning and experimentation, pmUenn ccamected widi the 
incicaaed [Hodiictirai of the fields and with the oombatli^ of the dangen mena- 
dag the woA of the tiDer of the wcM. And many ptohlema deaBng with the de^ 
Ing of pests upon cattle, with the checking and the eztaminatkm of mlnnte 
•w ^nl forma ohoonous to plants, with the managemcsit of the dairy and *^ 
feitiUty of the aoU, and numbalcas othen haTC been solved n a moat snccearfol 
and glorioiis way. 

The Ksnlta of these ioiestigatksia are bsoadly disseminated by the experi- 
ment stadtms, wUcb aie in a moat able mannei distributed all otci die coimtiy, 
ao Ifakt the discoveries made in the labontnies soon become the poaaeaaloD of 
thetillenafdiesoitanddtebteedenofcatde; andthnitheagriciiltiuallnteieeta 
of the entile country lecelve a powerfnl Impetus. 

To the school which in loch a glorkraa way and so fraitfoUy serves the In- 
toest* of science and pnctica] agilcnltnie we send our heartiest cmigiatnlation 
upon this dditeenth day of Hay of die ycu MDCCCCVn {1907) destined 
for die celefacadon of the saaed senii<eniamial festivals; we pnudly pi»y 
(offer vows) fat the weUare and hapi^ness of die Institution and testUy out 
iriendsblp and out best wishes. 

The Rector and Senate 

of the Friedrich BaBe-Wttenberg Umvemty 

Caxoldb Robebt 
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UNTVERSmr OF UAINE 

psxsmrsD by dklioate raMsnuEsr gbo. x. fellows 

The trustees, president, and faculty of die Uoiveraty of 
Maine present heartiest congratulatioDS to Michigan Agricul- 
tural College upon fifty years of magnificent work. 
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UNIVERSITV OF MICHIGAN 

raZSXMTED BT DKLBOAXE PS0FES80R JAOOB ^^<ag*»Ti 

The Univerdty of Mjdugan begs to extend hei congratulatioiis 
to the Michigao Agricultural College on the completimi of 
fifty Tears of valuable service, and hopes that the two iasdtutioos 
may ever continue to co-operate in ministering to the prosperity 
of the state which has so generously nourished them both. 

James B. Angell, President 
[seal] 

Amn AxBox 
M«y »5, 1907 
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UNIVERSnY OF N^RASEA 

nXSENTSS BY DBLCOUB DBAH CBA8LBS EDWIN BESSEY 

The regents, chancellor, faculty, and students of the Univer- 

tatj of Nebraska send greetings from the Great Plains, and 

congratulate the people of KGch^an upon the great prosperity 

of their State Agricultural College aa this its fiftieth anniversaiy. 

May 31, 190; 
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UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 

The Univeraty of Rochester, through its delegate, Pro- 
fessor Francis W. Kelwy, presents felidtatiotis, most cwdiat 
coDgrattilatioDS, and heartiest good wishes. 
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UNIVERSTTY OF VERMONT 

BKIMOAXt FUSIDKNT KATIHEW HZNZT BUCKHAK 

The Univemt; of Vermont extends hearty congratulations 
to the Michigan Agricultural College on the occason of the 
celebrstitHi of the Fiftieth Anniversary of its founding, and 
jtoDs with its alunmi and friends in wishing for it a future of 
great prosperity and growth. 
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DNIVERSTTY OF WISCONSIN 

nXSKNTBO BY DCLIOAIB DIAM V. A. HKHKY 

To the President, the Governing Board, and the Facility of the 
Michigan State AgricuUvral College: 
The Univeraty of \\risconan extends congratulatioiis to its 
iister institution on the completion of a half-century of semce to 
the state, and to the cause of agricultural ediuation. Not only 
in time of establishment, but in molding the agricultural 
thought of the nation, the Michigan State Agricultural College 
has been the |»oneer. May the high ideals which have domi- 
nated the College in the past lead on to still greater acMevement 
in the future. 

Chabi.es R. Van Hiss, President 
[seal] 
Uax 38, 1907 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC FACSIMILE (REDUCED) OF THE GREETINGS 
FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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CONGRATULATORY MESSAGES 

KECEIVED BY THE GOUflTTEE 

FROM OTHER INSTITDTIONS AND LEARNED 
SOCIETIES 
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ABERDEEN UNXVERSrrV 

DeakSik: The SenatusAcademicus of this tmiversity desires 
to letum its cordial thanks to the President and Board of Control 
of Michigan Agricultural College for the courteous invitation 
to he represented at the celebrati<m of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the institution. Unfortunately it has not been found pos- 
able to name a del^ate to be present on the occaaon, as the pro- 
fessors are now fully occupied irith the Summer Session work. 

The Senatus sends its hearty congratulations to your preM- 
dent and board on the auspicious anniversary which is about 
to be celebrated, together with its cordial good wishes for the 
future prosper!^ of the college. 

I am, dear ar, yours faithfully, 

Donaldson Rose Thou, SterOary 
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ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 

My deak Sis: I regret very sincerely to say that our Com- 
mmcemept cconddes exactly wUh ycnir Semi-Centeniiial Cele- 
Ixatkai, and that it viH, therefore, be inqtossible to have a 
ddegate from our institution in attendance. Your institutim, 
I believe, ia the oldest agricultural coU^ on the land grant in 
the United States. Our institution is the eldest separate land- 
grant college in the South, having been established in 1872. 
We send jrou cordial greetings and we wish you long continuatioD 
of the career of pro^>erity and usefulness that has marked your 

I am very sincerely yours, 

Chas. C. Thach, PrestdaU 
I, Ala. 
M«T IS, 19*7 
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AMERICAN SOCIETy OF CIVIL ENGINZXRS 

To the President and Board of Control, Michigan AgriouUnral 

CoUege: 

Gentlehen: This sodety is in recupt of your courteous 
request that it be represented at the celebration of the Fiftieth 
Anmversary of your institution, May 28 to 31, 1907. 

I am instructed by the Board of Direction of this society to 
thank you for tlus invitation, which the society would be glad to 
avul itself of, it if were not so difficult to find a representative 
who would be able to be present on the occaaon. 

I am directed by the board to express the congratulations of 
this society on the Semi-Centennial Anniversary of your institu- 
tion, and a cordial hope for its continued success. 

Yours re^)ectfully, 

Chas. Wabsen Hunt, Secretary 
NiwYosx Cm 
Much 6, 1907 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSrry 

To the President and Board of Control, Michigan AgricuUwal 
College: 

Stes: I am directed to acknowledge with thanks the recdpt 
of your invitation requesting that the Calcutta University may 
be represented at the celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the Iidlchigan Agiicultural College from May 38 to 31, 1907, 
and to state in reply that the Hoo'l^ the Vice-Cbancellor 
and Syndicate regret that they are not in a poation to avail 
themselves of the invitation. 

I have the honor to be, l^rs, 

Vo\ir most obedient servant, 

G. TmBAtrr, Regislrw 

SbmaixHousk 
Aptfl 37, 1907 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

To the President of Michigan AgricuUural College: 

Deas Sis: X write to egress our great regret that it seems 
impossible for us to make arrangements fra a delegate from 
Columbia Univermtf at the Fiftieth Amiiversaiy of the Michigan 
Agricultural College. The date falls at a time when our officers 
of instruction are under unusual pressure incident to the cloang 
of tiie academic year. We vrish to present to the College 
through you our heartiest congratulations upon the aniuversary 
and our warm wishes for the continued success of the institution. 
I have the honor to be. Sir, 

Respectfully yours, 

F. P. Kepmx, Secretary 
Niw YoK Cirv 
Uaicb6, 1907 
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DELAWARE COLLEGE 

To the President and Board of Control, Michigan AgrkuUural 
CaUege: 

At thdr last meetmg our faculty directed me to express tbeii 
regret at their probable inalulity to have our college represented 
St ttie celebration of your Fiftieth Anniversaiy. They further 
directed me to express their appreciation of your kind invitation 
and tbri r thanks for the same. 

Wishii^ you a very satisfactory occaaon, I am, with regards* 

Very truly yours, 

F&EDESic H. Robinson, Secretary 

NeWAXK, DiXAWAUt 

Uuch 39, 1907 
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DEPAUW UNIVERSITY 

My deas Sot: I have your invitation to the Conunencement 
and annivetsaiy ezerdses to be held at Michigan Agricidtural 
College. Oq behalf of the faculty and trustees pennit me to 
thank you for the \dad courtesy of the invitation and to e^reas 
our warmest good wishes and congratulations. I only wish it 
were possible for some of us to be there. But our own Com- 
mencement and Seventieth Anniversary will be held at the same 

And I remain, yours ever, 

Edwin H. Hughes, PresidaU 

Gucnic&nLX, Im>. 

Uaj ao, 1907 
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FBLANKLIN INSTITUTE 

To the TruOees and Paadty of The Miehigait Agriailtiiral 
CcBege: 
Gentleicen: I have pleasure in transmitting herewith an 
extract from the nunutes of the stated meeting of The Franklin 
Institute of the State of Pennsylvania, for the Promotirai of the 
Mechanic Arts, held Wednesday, May i;, 1907. 
Respectfully yours, 

Wh. H. Wahi, Secretary 

[Exindfrom Ou FramUm InMute MimOat.] 
The presideDt tiwreupon presented an invitation from die Uidugan 
Agricohtml College, asking die partidpation of dw Fnnklin Institnte in 
tbe aHnmenwntiTe oerdses of tbe Fiftieth AnniTonrj of diat institatiixi. 
Tb£ secretarjr wu directed to prqwre and transmit a suitable acbuwledg- 
mmt of the invitatioo and to e^vesi d>e fdidtaticna and best wishes of tbe 
Fianklin Institute. 
Phuaoklfbia, Pa. 
May ai, X907 
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HUNGARY DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

[caiUgmm] 
Michigan AgricuUural College, Zonstn^, Michigan: 

Most fflncere congratulatioDS, visfaing the future piosperi^ 
of the College. 

Djixah<h L Roxal 
Hungarian Minister 0} AgriouUure 
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JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 

Dear Sn: I regret very tauch that I have not been able to 
find anyone who can serve as delegate of this univeraty at your 
coming celebratioD. The time is most unfortunate for us, as 
we shall then be engi^ed in our final ezaminations, and the 
presence of every member of the staff is necessary. I intended 
to see whether I could not find someone elsewhere who could 
properly represent us, but for one reason and imother I have 
not been successful in this, and it is now too late. 

Be assured of the hearty good-will of the Johns Hopkins 
Univeraty toward the Michigan Agricultural College, and 
accept our hearty congratulations upon the completion of your 
first half-century. Under other conditions we should unques- 
tionably have taken great pleasure in sending a representative 
to express more fully and more satisfactorily our high regard. 

I am, yours very re^>ectf ully, 

Ika Reusen, President 

Baltdiou:, Hd. 
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KAISERLICH DEUTSCHES KONSULAT 

To the President of Michigan AgriatUural College: 

Deab Sir: I am directed by the Imperial FoieigD Office to 
transmit to you and through you to the Board of Control of 
Michigan Agricultural College the best thanks of His Excellency 
the Royal Prussian Minister of Agricultiue at Berlin for the 
kind invitation you tendered the Department of Agriculture, 
and his regrets that the plans heretofore laid out for the period 
in question did not permit the sending of a spedal representative 
of His Excellency to participate in the celebration of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of your institution. 

I hear with interest that you had the Idndness to invite Mr. 
Nicola iraiiinn.Tina attached as ^ricultural attach^ to the United 
States to the consulate at Chicago. Through him I will hear 
about the celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Michigan 
Agricultural College. 

I have the honor to remtun, dear Sir, 

Yours very respectfully, 

W. Wevek 

Imperial German Constil-Genaral 
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e5niglichb cniversttXt 

An den Hem PrOsideiaen dts iiickigim-Agriciitairat-CotUge: 
Namcns uoserer UniversitSt spreche ich den verbindlichatai 
Dank aus f ttr die freundliche RTnl«f<img zu der Jubdf eier Ibier 
Anatak. Zu unscrem Bedauem aind wir nicht ta der L&ge, 
eanen Veitreter zu entsenden, wdl die Feier in unser Semester 
flUt 

HochachtungBvofl und ergebenst, 

DcrRektor 

T. Sybel* 



den 9. JUiz 1907 



Tff th$ PrttUtnt »l Hi* Uiehigtm AgnMllwal ColUgt: 

In the name of dte Unlvendtr, I moat wi pe c tf u lly taider thinks for the 
Und invitation ta tlie JaUke cdebntkn of joni College. Tooiit girat le^et, 
we an not in a pcdtloD to tend a delegate, dnce the cdetmttoi cauesln the midat 

Uoat lespectftifly jonn 
The Sector 

vQm SnxL 
UAxnno 
Hafdijh 1907 
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LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY 

Dium Sot: It was President Jordan's hope that some one (tf 
OUT [ffofessoTs going East mi^t be able to combine a visit to 
Lansing with his other o^gements and serve as our dd^;a,te 
to the Senu-Centennial Ceteln&tian of your Collie, the univer- 
sity having no provisicm by which the expenses of a delc^te 
could be paid. Dr. Jordan has himsdf gone to Australia. I 
r^;ret tliat it has not been possible for us to name a delc^te 
under the circumstances. In this event it was President 
J(»dan*s wish that I should express to the Agricultural CoU^ 
of Michigan the good-will oi Staiif<^ TTntversity and her hearty 
cmgratulations on the completion of a half-century of spleiulid 
work in the cause of educaticm. 

Very truly yours, 

G. A. CusK, Secretary 

SiAMvosD Unvnanr, Cal. 
M»y IS, 1907 
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E. LUDWIG-MAXmiLIANS-UNIVERSrrAT 

An das Michigott Agrikuitural ColUge: 

Sie waren so freundlich unscre UnirersiUt zur Feicr des 
So-jShrigen Bestehena Hires CoU^e einzuladen. Da die Feier 
mitten in das Semester f&llt, so ist es uns nicht m^lich einen 
Vertreter hinzu abzuordnen. Wir untalassen aber nicht, auf 
schriftlichem We^ Bmen unsere herzUchstesi Wtinsche zum 
Ausdiucke zu bringOL 

Deb AKASEUKCHE Senat* 



am 13. M&iz 1907 

1KD10 LUDWio-UAXiiaLiAM's tnovxism 
To Vu MiMtim AgricuUmal CMtgt: 

You luul die kandncM to invite oiur oiuTeiut; to p«ttk)p«te in tbe cde- 
bnttion of tbe soth Aniiiiie»U7 o( your College. As tbe celcbimtioo ocean 
in the midst of our goneiter, we find it iniposable for us to tend a representatin. 
However, we do not hil to ezpien b; meant of writing our beartiest withes fot 
tbe wel&ic of joUT InetitutioD. 

Tax AcADBoc SnaxB 
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McGILL UNIVERSITY 

Dkak Sie: I have been requested by the University oi Cam- 
Ividge to act as its repiesoitative at the Sani-Cestennial Cde- 
bmtion of the Michigan Agricultural Collie and had fully 
mteided to be present. My work, however, owing to the 
destruction of our buildings by fire, has been much increased, so 
that I fear I shall thus be unable to convey personally a message 
from the university which I have the honor to represent. 

As the letter from the vice-chancellor will have made known 
to you, the University of Cambridge desires to present its con- 
gratulations and earnest wishes for the continued {^osperity of 
your institution, which is now celebrating the conclusion d so 
long a period of usefulness. 

The importance of the scientific study of agriculture is 
being constantly more widely recognized. The University of 
Cambridge has not been slow to take up this matter, and a 
Department of Agriculture has been in existence there for some 
years. The work of this departmmt and the importance of 
the subject have been referred to by His Majesty King Edward 
in the following words, which I may be allowed to quote : 

I am vei7 glad to know of the educational work in connection with flu 
great industiy of agiicultuie which you have undertaken. In common 
wift most branches of induatiy, agiiculture hu in modem times come to 
depend fw its success and extension upon the onicmitting apfdication to it 
<rf the itsuhs of Bciaitific investigation. No greater service can be rendered 
to this ancient indostiy than to furnish it with the means of research and 
instmctkH), which are essential in order that labor may be directed in 
profitable channels. 

With my personal congratulations, and a^in rq;retting my 
inability to be present, I remain. 

Yours very truly, 

Heney T. Bovey 

M<HfTaZilL 

May ao, 1907 
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MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

My DEAK Sn: I have your invitatiui to attend the fiftieth 
Aimiversaiy of the Michigan Agricultuial CoU^^ to be held 
May 38 to 31, 1907, at lousing, Mich. 

I r^pret exceedin^y that the celeln^tion, taking {dace est the 
dates it does, predudes my giving mysdf the pleasure of attend* 
ing either in person or by refsesentative, as at this season we are 
in the midst of our final framipfttions, and thfa year, in addition 
to the final examination work, we will encamp with our Cadet 
Battaliosi at Jamestown about or near this time, and many of our 
staff will be with us foe this encampment. 

I r^ret ezceedioj^ these condhions, as it would be a great 
grati&cation to me to meet with you, and rejoice with you in the 
successes you have achieved in the past and the brilliant promises 
for your institution for the future. 

With mudi respect and esteem, 

Very truly yours, 

R. W. SiLVSSiBB, PnsidaU 
Omxbw Famc Ud. 
FetwnuT 93, 1907 
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MKSXGAN PIONEER AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

Deak Sib: We take pleasure in offering you our heartiest 
oingiatulatioiis on the interesting progiam outlined for your 
Semi-Centennial, and on the visdom shown in planning for 
such an important and historical occasion. The M. A. C has 
proven a kindergarten for the colleges of the United States, and 
if her pupils come home with the titles and honor the Alma 
Mater has eiubled them to win, it should make you all very 
proud and happy. 

Sincerely yours, 

Hsmy K. Fatibnoill, Secretary 

IiAHBINO 

May 14. 1907 
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PRINCETON UNTVERSrry 

MtseasSir: I extremely regret to say that &(a7 is a nuHLth 
-whtn mj colleagues and I are all necessarily so absorbed ia 
duties connected with the dosing of the academic year that ^ 
will not be possible for our faculty to be represented at your 
Semi-Centennial Celebiaticai. I am sure that I am speaking 
the feelings ci my colleagues in extending Princeton's warmest 
congratulations to Michigan Agricultural College, as wcJl as her 
best wishes for its omtinued prosperity and advance. 

Very sincerely youis, 

WooDKOW WnsoH, Presidtmt 
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RHODESIA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Sm: I have the htaior to acknowledge receipt of your invita- 
tion to be present at the celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the institution of your CoU^e, for which I beg you to accept 
my best thanks. 

It would have indeed been a great pleasure to us to have been 
represented at this celebration, but I r^et that circumstances 
do not permit us to send a representative. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Wefe O. Honey 
Secretary for Agricuittve 
Stusxaax 
April a6, 1907 
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ROYAL SOCIETy 

Deas Sis: I am desired by the president and Council of the 
Royal Society to express theii best thanks for the invitatioii 
with which they have been honoured by the president and Board 
of Control of Michigan Agricultural Collie to be rqirescnted 
at the Fiftieth Anniversary of the institutioiL They r^et to be 
unable to accept the invitation, but they send ttieir good wishes 
for the complete success of the celebratitm and for the amtinued 
{soBperity of the Collie. 

I b^ leave to remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

Francis Daswin, Foreign Secretaty 
BnLUiiOTOK Hotm, Lomdcm W. 
Much 18, 1907 
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TRANSVAAL DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

The President and Bo<ml of Contrai, Michigan Agricultural 
CoUege: 

Gentlemen: On bdialf of this department, I beg to offer 
to you our most sincere thanks for the honour you have done the 
department in inTiting it to unite with you in the celebration of 
the F^tidh Anniversary of the CoU^e. 

Unfortunately, it is a fat ciy from the Transvaal to Michigan, 
and owing to the distance, and to the fact that the leading mem- 
bers of OUT staff are so fully engaged at the present time, it is 
impossible for us to accept the invitetion, much as we should 
like to do so. 

Wll you therefore kindly accept our apologies for non- 
attendance ? 

Your CoQ^e is famed throu^out the world, both for its 
pioneer work in the cause of agricultural education and re- 
search, and for the perfection to which it has attained. It has 
beoL a source of inspiration and guidance to simikT institutions 
in many countries, and the influcsice which it has nercised upon 
agriculture is widespread and profound. 

Most heartily do we omgratulate you upon the occasion 
which you are cdebrating, atul may the future of your College 
be as useful and distinguished as its past 

I have the honour to be. Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 



pBxtoau 
April 6, 1907 



M. WUMT 

Director 0} Ag^iailture 
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UNTVERSirEIT VAN AMSTERDAM 

To the President and Board of CotUrtA 0} Michigan Agriaiitural 
Cottege, Lansing, Michigan: 

Gbntleicen: On bdialf of the Senate of the Universtty of 
Amsterdam I b^ to tender )'ou our best thanks for youi kind 
invitation extended to our university to be repres^ted at the 
celebtaticm of the Fiftieth Anniversaiy of the institution. Much 
to my r^iet I have to infonn you that not one of die membos of 
the Senate b in a position to avail himself (A your mvitation, and 
to convey to you our fratonal greetii^ and our best vrishes on 
this auspicious occasion. We sincerdy hope that die past half- 
coituiy may prove to be the earnest of a glorious future, and 
that MiV)iig^Ti Agricultural CoUe^ may continue to be a power- 
ful factor in the development ctf agriculture in the United States 
oi America. 

yfiHx the cordial greeting of the University of Amsterdam 
to your Colk^ I have the honour to be, youis faithfully, 

J. ROTOAira 

Rector Magmficus 0} the University 0} Amsterdam 



April aj, 1907 
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UNIVERSTTy OF ARIZONA 

The (resident and Board of Regents of the Univasity of 
Arizona regret that distajice and die particular date will [sevent 
thdr representation at the celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary 
tA MifTiigftn Agricultural College. They beg leave to ofEei their 
most cordial felicitaticms upon die completitm of this period of 
honorable and effective service, 
TcnsoN, AxizoKA 
Mkrch 9, 1907 
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UNIVERSITY OF BOMBAY 

To the Presidemt and Board of Contnd, Michigan AgrictOliiral 
CoUege: 

Gentlehxn: I am directed by the Syndicate to convey their 
thanks to you for your invitaticBiL to tfiis umversity to be repre- 
sented at the cdiebiation of the Fiftieth Anniveisary d Michigan 
Agricultural CoU^e and to express r^;ret that it b tmpoeaiUe 
to send a representative. 

I have the hcmour to be, Gentlonen, 

Your most obedient Servant, 



April »$, 1907 



FAXDtmji M. Dastdk 

VniversUy Regisfrar 
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UNIVGRSrTE LIBRE DE BRUXELLES 

A Monsieur U President et A Messieurs les Membres de la com- 
mission admimsirative du Michig<m Agriatlbirai College: 

Msssizms: J'ai ItuHmeur de tous accuser r£cepti(m de 
I'lDTitation que tous avez biea voulu nous adresser de nous 
faire refn^seater aux fites de la calibration du cinquantftme 
anniveisaire de votre olKge. Nous tous en sommes tiia 
reconnaissants, mais la date de cette cAfbiadon tombant dans 
la p£riode de nos couis, il est impossible que i'un de nos pro- 
fesseuis s'absente & cette £poque. Nous devona nous bonier 
)t fonner des voeuz pour la dux6e et la prospMt£ de votre institu- 
tion. 

Veuillez agrto;, Messieurs, I'assuiance de nos sentiments les 
[dus distingufe. 

Le secretaire de Tuniversite 



le a Man 1907 

nnmnntsmr or bxttsscls 
r* M« iVwidntf ond the Mmkbirs of A» A d mi mt tr ati on Commi Ue * of Ai Mich' 

ffint AgncuHand CatkgB: 

GumxifEN: I have the hooor of ackiunried^ng the receipt of the invitk- 
tion to have oui inatitation icpraented at the Seml-Centemiial CelebratkiD of 
TOUT CoDegE. We appreciate thii boDor vei? highlj, but dnce the date of thia 
cekbration cornea while our school b still in sesuon it is impoadble for anj 
of OUT profesion to leare at that time. We must content ourselTct with extnd- 
Ing otiT beat wishes for the continued piosperi^ of tout institutioa. 

Be aasttred of our moat friendly reffvd and esteem, 

The Seaetary of &e Univeisity 

A.LaVACHXRY 

Harcb a, 1907 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 

Snc: I have the lumor and pleasure to inform 70U that, in 
response to your request that the University of Camlnridge may 
be represented on the occasitm of the Fiftieth Annivcrsaiy tA the 
Michigan Agricultuial Collie, Dr. Heniy Taylor Bony, 
LL.D., D.CL., M.InstC.E., F.R.S., Honorary Fellow of 
Queen's CoUe^^, Camtmdge, Dean of the Faculty of Sdoice 
of the McGill University, has been appointed by the University 
of Camlsidge as its representative and has consented to act 

I have requested Dr. Bovey to convey the hearty ctHigratuk- 
tions of the imiversity to yourself and the Board of Control cai 
the vexy interesting occasioii of the Jubilee of the institutioo. 
and to ez[»«s3 to you the earnest wish of the university that your 
CoU^ may ontinue in all [Hosperity to perform the excellent 
work for which it is justly famed. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

E. 5. RoBESTS, Vice-Chancdlor 

GOMVILLE AMD CAIIFB COLLBOt, CamBUDOK, ExaLAHD 

April 15, 1907 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAOO 

Deak Sib: I beg to extend en bebaU of the University of 
Chicago cordial congratulatitms to titie Michigan AgricultuTal 
Cdl^e on the occasion (A the Fiftieth AnniTcrsary etf the mstitu- 
tion. The work of our agricultutal colleges is among the most 
important imdertaken by the educational agencies of this cotm- 
try. While our own interests He along other lines, at the same 
time we aie deeply concerned in all that affects the educational 
wdfare of out people. 

Trusting that the Coll^ will continue to prosper and to 
expand its beneficent work, I am, 

Very truly yours, 

HABSV PSArC JUDSON 
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UNIVERSTry OF CHRISTIANIA 

AgriaiUiinU CcUege, Lansing, Mich,: 
Greedng and CoogratulatioDs. 

Univessity of Chsistiania 

KUBIUKU 

Ukj 98, 1907 
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UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 

The president and the faculties of the UniveTsity of Cincinnati 
regret veiy much to find that it will not be possible to send a 
representative to die Semi-Centennial Celebration of the Micfai' 
gan Agricultural College, as the commencement of the uoiversity 
occurs at the same time. They wish again to send sincere 
felicitations and to express hearty good wishes for tiie future 
welfare oi the Collie. 

M»y 84, 1907 
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nNWERsrry of Colorado 

Deak Sm: The University oi Colorado acknowledges the 
ff«Dal invitatioD to be ptesoit at the Setni-Centcnnial Cele- 
bntion of the Michigan Agricultural Collie. We r^ret that 
the distance »twi the demands of approaching ConUDencement 
week win {sevent our sending a del^ate on that occasion. The 
rq^ts and the faculties extend cordial greeting and congratula- 
tions on the growth and importance of the Michigan Agricultural 
College. 

Vexy truly yours, 

James H. Bakes, President 



M^j 15, 1907, 
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UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 

To the President of Michigan AgricuUuroi CaUege: 

Sis : The UniTersity of Glasgow was gratified at receivii^ an 
invitaticai to send a representative to the celebration in the end 
of the [resent month of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the MirTiignn 
Agricultural Coll^. The date falls in the middle of our sum- 
mer sessum, and hence our professor of botany, who is of course 
die most interested among us in your work, was unable to cross 
the Atlantic. The university has the power of granting a 
d^ree in agriculture throu^ the co-operation of the West of 
Scotland Agriculture Coll^;e, and had the professor of agri- 
culture in that institution been in a positicoi to undertake the 
duty (he university would gladly have sent him as a representa- 
tive. The Senate must therefore content themselves with send- 
ing a cordial message of congratulation on Uie attainment (A 
your Jubilee and an expression of thar warmest wishes for your 
continued prosperity. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

WnxiAx Stbwabt 

CUrk of Senate 
Glmoow 
M»y 8, 1907 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 

President J. L. Snyder, Michigan AgricuUitral ColUge: 

My deax PBEsmENT Snydek: I reflet to say ^t k is not 
likdy that the University of Kansas will be able to send a reive- 
sentative to the celebraticoi of the Fiftieth Anniversaiy of Michi- 
gan Agricultural Coll^;e, I -wish, therefore, on behalf (A the 
regents and faculties of this university to express to you our 
hearty congratulations upon the event and our hope for a kMig 
continuance of your distinguished work. 

Very truly yours, 

Fbane Stxong 

Chonceiior and President of the Board of Regents 
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UNIVERSTTAT LEIPZIG 
An the Committee on Semi-Centennial CeMtration 0} the Michi- 
gan AgricuUural College: 
Filr die an die Univeisit&t Leipzig ergangme freundlidie 
Einladung zur Teilnahme an der 50-jfihrigen Stiftuogsfeier des 
Michig&n Agiicultural College spreche ich dem geehrten Com- 
mittee on Semi-Centetmial Celebration Terbindlichsten Dank 
aus. 

Bet der KUrze des Sominei-Semesteis wird es aber f Ur keinen 
der Frofessoren hier zu ermSglichen sein, als Del^erter zu der 
Festfeier peistkilicli zu erscheinen. E^ verfefalt jedoch der 
unterzeichnete Rector nicht, Namena der Universitftt Leipzig 
dem geehrten Michigan Agricultural College zur Jubelfder die 
herzlichsten Glilckwflnsche bierdurch auszusprechen. MQge 
es bei dem grossen Ruf e, dessen es sich nicht our in praktischen, 
scsidem auch in landwiitscbaftlich wissenschaftlichen Ereisen 
zu erfreuen bat, in aller Zukunft bitlhen und gedeihen. 

Der Rector der Universit&t Leipzig 

Da. CUSSCHICANN' 

Am la. iSMit 1907 

ITHK imVKMITY OF LZIPZIO 

To tk» Co mm i lt M o» Smm-C*ntemmal CttAration ef llu Michigan AgrienUiitat 

CeOege: 

For the invit&tioD to the Univenitj of Leipog to participate in the cdebn- 
tioa of the Fiftieth AnniTcnuy of the Mlrhl^ n Apicultunl College I wfth to 
exprcM to the honored Committee on Semi-Centetmial Celebiatioti our mOKt 
heartj disnki. 

On acccnint of the short duration of the summer semester it will be impo*- 
sfUe for any of the ptofesaors to be present in person as delegates on this occuion. 
Howerer, the undersigned Rector takes pleasure in extending heremth in the 
name of tlie University of Leipog the most cordial congcatolations to tlK honored 
MirMpn Agricultural College on itt JnUlee. Hay it coDlinne to thiire and 
flourish, fbicTci maintaining the ^oiions reputation it baa enjoyed and ia 
Juady enjoying among practicAl, la well as sdentifc agriculturists. 

The Rector of the UniToaty of Leipdg 
Dk. CuucBKum 
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UNIVERSmf OF MELBOURNE 

The PresidetUf Michtgan Agricultural Ct^ge: 

Sis: I have the honour od bcbaU of the University of Md- 
bouine to acknowledge with thanks the receipt ot the invitation 
to be represented at the celebraticai of the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the Michigan Agricultural College. 

I am directed by the Council to convey to you its cosgratuh- 
tjcms on the occasion of the Jubilee of the Collie and to express 
its regret that it is unable to appoint a re^xesentative to be 
present at the celebration. 

I have the hcmoui to be, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

W. £. CosNWALL, JUgislrar 
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ONIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA 

President of tlu Board of Control, Michigan Affricvllural CoBege: 
Deab Sn: I write on bdialf of the State TJnivetsity of North 
Dakota to express our r^et that it will be impmcticable for the 
universitjr to be represented by a delegate on Uie occasion of the 
Fiftieth Amuversary of the founding of the Michigan State 
Agricultural CoU^e. Previous engagements make it impos- 
sible iar me to be present an. that occasion. I am instructed by 
the faculty, however, to send most cordial greeting and coa- 
gratulations upon Uie very honorable record of the Mich^an 
State Agricultural CoU^ during the past half-century. Its 
contribution to the wealth and well-being of the state of Michigan 
as wdl as to the great cause of agricultural improTemcnt thiou^- 
out the country is incalculable. It is our hope that the Ivilliant 
adueremcnts of the last half-century are but the harbinger cd a 
stm more brilliant career to be achieved in the ne:d half-cmtury. 
With renewed greetings and congratulations, I have the 
honor to r^nain, 

Very sinca;ely yours, 

Webster Meksoteld, President 

UNivntBirT, N. D. 
April 6, 1907 
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ONIVERSITE DE PARIS 

Monsieur U PrisidetU: 

J'ai coiiiniuiuqu£ au CoiseO de injniveisitf de Paris rinvita- 
tioo que tous avez bien vouhi adresser & ITJmversitf de se faiie 
repr^sfnter aux fCtes du sofeme atmirersaiie de la f ondatum Au 
Collfcge d'Agiiciiltiire de Michi^m, qui aunmt lieu les 38, 39 
et 30iiiai {xodiaiii. 

J'ai le regret de vous infonoer qu'k cette £poque de I'aimfe 
tAi s'achtvent les cours, et oil s'ouvre la p6riode des ezamens, 3 
ne sera pas possible k lITnivcTsit^ de r^pondre \ votre voeu. 

Mais ea stm nom comme au mioi, j'ai llionnear de vous 
adresser, avec nos rcmerciements poor votre invitatioD, I'exjves- 
sim de nos vceuz les plus emp re s sfe pour h ;ffQsp£rit£ du Ccd- 
1^ d' Agriculture de Mtcbigan. 

Veuillez agr^er, M<Hisieur le President, Tassurance de ma 
haute ciMisid6atioa. 

Lk Vice-Rbcteu* 
President du Conseil de PVniversiU de Pom* 
Paus 
le 17 ATiQ 1907 

'iRX xntrrwBscn or paus 
Mr, PretUtia: 

I have commimicated to the Conndl nt the Univeid^ of Pub jcm Und 
iDTitatiDn addroMd to the univenilj to participate in die cxkbntim of die 
Fiftieth Anniretsar]' of the tficlugan College of A^icnltnre tokn% place on the 
aSth, 99th, aiid jath <lays of next May. 

I regret to inform you that at this time of the year, when the tegalai woA 
of the imiTenity haa just been com[deted and the eiaminatioiia aie about to 
commence, it mnild be impoanUe for as to lespood to your desire. 

Bnt Id the name of the uniieroty, as wdl aa my own, I have die hooor to 
render yen onr thanki for yonr in*iiatk» and to expreaa our moat eameat wishes 
fot die wel&ic of the Mldugan Ccdlcge of Agricoltuic. 

Mr. President, accept the aswiancc of my hi^iest icgaids, 
Vicx-Rzcnn 
•/Mt tvMKdo/ A« Vitittrxitf «l Farit 
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VrnVERSTTY OF TOKIO 

[cabkgram] 
Agricultunl CoUege, Lansing, Mick.: 
Cordial Congratulations. 

Univebsity Tono 

Tozio 

M»y 38,1907 
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UNivERSrry of utreoht 

To ike President ami Boari of CotUrei of Michigan AgrictiilMral 

CoUege: 
The Senate vA the University of Utrecht have the ham to 
acknowledge with thanks the invitation of the president and 
Board of Ccmtiol of Michigan Agricultuzal CoU^, to be repre- 
sented at the celebiatitHi of the Fiftieth Anmversary of the 
institutitsi on May 28 to 31, 1907. Thej r^et not having an 
cqtpiKtunity to appoint delegates who mi^^t orally pve ex^^es- 
sicni to their admiration for your iUustrious Cdl^e, and request 
tiiat the cordial congratulations of the University of Utrecht be 
gracious]^ accepted from this address. 

The Secrdary of the Smate 
W. H. Jcuus 



Ifordi 15, 1907 
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universttAt ween 

An das Michigan Agricultural College: 

Das Micb^m Agricultural CoUege hat der k. k. UnivexsitSt 
Wim dne Einladimg zu der in der Zeit vom a8. bis 31. i/b.i 1907 
Btattfindenden 50-Jabrf eier Qbermittelt. 

Lib beciire mich, nameos der Wiener Univeisit&t hieriOr den 
wSimsten Dank auszusprechen und meinem Bedauem d&rHber 
Ausdruck zu geben, dass die Entsendung eines Vertreteis geiade 
um diese Zeit nicht mOglich ist, weil der Unterriclitsbetrieb an 
der Universit&t und die dort stattfindenden Prtifungen dne 
iSngere Entfemung von Mitgliedem des X^ehrkOrpeis untunlich 
eischeinoi lassen. 

Es sei mir gestattet, dem Isblichen Mii-hignn Agricultuial 
College auf diesem W^ die Glilckwilnsclie der k. k. Umverait&t 
Vfioi zu Qbennitteb. 

Dee Rzktor i»bx k. k. UmivessitAt' 
Wim 

un 34- April 1907 

>UNIVEkSm 09 VIENNA 

To Uu Miek^am Apiadtmal CeBtgt: 

11k MV-Wj«n Agilcnltiml Qdlege extended Its inTittdon to the E. K. 
TJniTeidtf of Vieiuia to pattidpAte in the cdetottlon of the fiftieth Annlvemiy 
erf the inatitalion, taking place between the iSlli and 31st dftys of Ifaj, 1907. 

I have the honot to ezprcH in tlie name of the UmTeisit; of Vieniia our 
beaitiot Aauks for jour kiniinfat uu], at the same time, regret to ray tiiat m 
find it bnpoadble for tu to send a lepieaentatiTe at that time, for tlie legalar 
mA of the Cnlreisltr aa well as tlte examinations taking place there at Uk time 
mentkoed, do not permit the piotonged absence of an^ member of the facnhj. 

Permit me to extoid to the worth; **"-Mg»" A(picnltuiBl Collie the 
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WESTERN UNTVERSTTY OF PENNSYLVANU 

The Chancellor and Faculty of the Western Univecsity of 
Pcnnsylvaiiia gntefuUy acknowledge receipt of the mvitation of 
the Ptesidcnt and the Board of Control of Michigan Agricul- 
tuial College to be represented at the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniTCTsaiy of the institution, May 38-31, 1907, and very greatly 
r^ret that the near approach of Commencement will prevent 
represaitation on that occasion. They wish, however, to con- 
gratulate the Michigan Agricultuial Coll^ upon attainb^ to 
the mature age of fifty 3rears, and to wish the Coll^ a continua- 
tion of its great prosperity and splendid usefulness during the 
next half -century. This expression is the more earnest because 
Kttsbur^ has given to the College its present able executive 
and more recently the head d its ^kglish Department 

PiTTSBUVOB, Pa. 
Uuch 11,1907 
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In addition to the greetings printed in fall, f elicitatians were 
lecraved from the following institutions: 

Adelpbi Coixege, BrooUjn, N. Y. 

Allegheny Couxoz, MeaiMle, Pa. 

Antioch CoujecB, Yellow Springs, O. 

Bates College, Lewiston, Maine 

Beavek College asd Mttsical Institote, Beaver, Pa. 

Beloit College, Beloit, Wa. 

Boston UmvEssixy, Boston, Mass. 

BsYN Mawx College, Biyn Mawr, Pa. 

Casleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

Caxthage College, Carthage, Dl. 

Ceotkal Wesleyan College, Watrenton, Mo. 

Cheshiee Swine Bezedek's Aseoclition, Freerill^ N. Y. 

Colgate UmvEESiTy, Hamilton, N. Y. 

DsNisoN UioveBsrrv, Granville, Ohio 

Depastuemt oe Aguccltore, Mctoria, Melbourne 

Detsoit College, Detroit, Mich. 

EnxEEA College, Eureka, HI. 

Geoxgia School op Technology, Atlanta, Ga. 

HixAK College, Hiram, Ohio 

Laxe Forest CoLLEtai, Lake Forest, 111. 

Macalbstee College, St. Paul, Mum, 

MAsmTTA College, Marietta, Ohio 

NOTEE Dake Univexsity, Notre Dame, Isd. 

Ocax>ENTAL College, Loe Angeles, California 

Ohio Untversity, Athens, Ohio 

Pennsylvanli College eoe Woken, I^ttaburgh, Pa. 

RADCurrv College, Cambridge, Mass. 

RoANOEE College, Salem, Va. 

Rose Polytechnic Institdte, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Rothahsted Expesihehtal Station, Harpecikn, England 

SmTH College, Northampton, Mass. 

Svsacdse UKrvEXSTTY, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Thomas S. CLABxaoN Mehqxial School or Technology, Potsdam, 

N.Y. 
Tkdiity Ccnixcs, Dublin, Irdand 
UravExsiTS Of Illinois, Urbana, Dl. 
VxivESSiTy OP Montana, Missoula, Montana 
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UinvKiBnT 01 New Mbzko, Albnqaerqat^ N. M. 
UmviBSin aw Nokeh Cawuina, Cbapd BSl, N. C. 
Umvnsin or Otxoas, Eugene, Oregon 
tTiuvuiuiT or Stdnkt, AoBtrklui 
VusAS CoLU^ Poiighfcc«t«ie, N. Y. 
WmasiXT CoEUKn, Wdlealej, Maa. 
Wbslxxan niRTXSSiTY, Middletown, Conn. 
Whbatom Collioe, WbeabMi, DL 
Toe Womah's Collioz, Baldmore, Md. 
Wouxstn Polttxchnk; Inbtitutjc, Wtmetttx, iiaMt. 
Yalb Uiovnsrrv, Neir Haven, Conn. 
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FROM SARAH M. ABBOT 

Widow of TheophiluB C. Abbot, Professor io tliii College^ 1858-99, M)d 
President, i86a-84 
President Sttyder: 

Deak Sib: It is with exceeding regret that I must decline the 
invitation to be present at the Fiftieth Anniveisary of Michigan 
AgricuUuial CoUq^ Nothii^ could give me gieater pleasure 
than to meet once moie the old students and oth^ friends who 
will be there, but the infirmities of old age do not peimit me to 
take the bng journey. 

With best wishes for the continued prosperity of the Colle^ 
in which I diall ever be interested, 

Very sincerely yours, 

Sasah M. Abbot 

Sax G/lxusl 
Uaj 17, 1907 
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FROM ROBERT GIBBONS 
Fcr nun; ytan Editor of the Mieltigait Farmt 

President J. L. Snyder, Michigan AgriaOtural College, Mich.: 

Dear Ms. Pbesisekt: Pardon my n^ect to acknowledge 
the receipt of your vezy artistic invitation to attend the Semi- 
Cmtomial of Michigan Agricultural College. I can assure 
you the compliment b bi^y appreciated, and I only waited to 
see whether or not I could possibfy be presoit before replying. 
It is with great regret I find I will not be able to attend. Thurs- 
day is Memraial Day, and I could not put off meeting wi& the 
old comrades yet able to answer roU-caU, but maybe for the last 
time, lliey are dropping f&st, now, and the few left in Detroit 
Post 384. regard the loss of a familiar face as a calamity. 

But I am getting too reminiscent — a sign probably that Dr. 
Osier should be on my track and cut me off as a cumberer of the 
ear^ 

But, Mr. President, let me say that the Michigan Agricukuial 
Collie is the Plymouth Rock of American agriculture, and as 
inspiring in its history as that famous rock, has been in the history 
of free government. Its pioneers had as arduous a t£tsk bef(»e 
them as the Pilgrim Fathers, and did their duty as they saw it, 
as faithfully as the Puritans. Long after we have passed into 
oblivion the agricultural collies of the United States will be 
the beacon h^ts along the stream of progress which will warn 
voyagers from the rocks of ignorance and prejudice, and guide 
them into the harbors of success and advancement Every 
patriot who [mzes the well-being of his country should contribute 
by voice and work for their fuller development to meet the 
enlarged and utorous duties they will be compelled to assume. 

This is not written in eulogy, but as a statement of facts that 
win force themselves upon the minds of all who have studied 
their history. I have had opportunities during the post forty 
years to know the men who have managed M. A. C's affairs 
and tau^t its students, and have seen the results of their teach- 
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inffi exemplified on the farms of the state. It is an inspirii^; 
reccml, and one that will be more greatly honored a century 
hence than the present generation can realize. 

Let us all hope, Mr. President, that future geneiatioas will 
be as faithfully served by the faculty and managers of agricul- 
tural collies all over the land as the present ones, and there will 
be no fear that the agricultuialist will not develop with his 
opportunities, and become more of a factor in the industrial 
progress of the UnicKi than he is now. 

Sincerely believing that I have not overstated, or even ap- 
jHoached the magnitude of the services rendered by the farmers' 
colleges in the Union, I need not repeat that I regard them as 
worthy of all |»aise as the best examples of the true dignity of 
labor that is honestly performed and as ezemplifyii^ its great 
value in building up the character of Amoican Citizens. 

AH honor, therefore, to the M. A. C, the Plymouth Rock c^ 
American agriculture, whose teachings devekped pioneos able 
to make plain the great truths of Nature and their rdation to die 
highest devdopmoit of modem agriculture. To yourself, Mr. 
President, and your able assistants and advisers, I fed it only 
justice that I, who know what has been accomfdished, should 
bear testimony to their unselfish and patriotic services in advanc- 
ing and developing the agriculture of the state. 

This is not for the public, but to make clear to yourself and 
every member of the faculty how much I appreciate their 
services.' 

Sincerely yours, 

ROBT. GiBBOMS 



Ma J aS, 1907 
> PenaMMOD i>u Uter (^ven for the puUkatkn of thk letter. — EDnoa. 
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FROM DOCTOR EDWARD EVERETT HALE 

My deab Sib: I am one of the few people who remembeT 
frith interest the establishment of the Agricultuial College. 
I have followed its honorable history with pride and pleasure. 
I am honored and gratified by your invitation. But I am soiry to 
say that I have already made appointments for that week which 
compel me to decline attempting the service which you propose. 

I told Senator Burrows diat I hoped I could arrange to come. 
But this proves to be impossible. 

Truly yours, 

Edw. E. Haix 

1748 N Stust, N. W., WAsantonm, D. C. 
FebnuiT 13, 1907 
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A GREETING TO THE MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE 

FROM DOCTOR E. W. HILGARD 

ProfeiKir of Agiiciiltuie in tbe UmveiBity of CalUoniia and Director of tbe 

Experiment SUtioa 

Greatly r^retting my inability to be persoDally present at the 
Semi-Centennial Celebration of the founding of the oldest 
agricultuTat colle^ in the United States, I have requested 
FreskiQit Wheeler to convey to the Michigan College my greet- 
ings and congratulations upon this auspicious occasion, which 
ret^esentatives of all collies in the country have come together 
to celebrate. I hail it as one of tbe manifestations of growing 
interest in the commemoration of anniversaries of victories 
unconnected with the marshaling of armies or with civil strife. 

I know I am but one among the hundreds engaged in pro- 
moting the prioress of the fundamental industry, which b now 
emerging from the eclipse of ages into reo^nition as a {^ofessicm 
worthy of the bluest efftnts <^ the best intellects. I am, how- 
ever, led to ask a hearing at this time, as one (rf the relatively few 
survivors of the first general meeting of agricultural collie tnaa, 
held in Chicago in August, 1869, when tbe Michigan College 
was abeady twelve years old. The call to that early conveo- 
tioQ was for the discussion of the proper organization of, and 
subjects and methods of instruction in, the new institutions, 
regarding which there was a wide divergence of opinion. If I 
remember ri^tly, several of the charter members of the Michi- 
gan Collie, whose names are on the program of this meeting, 
were also present ; and among the eastern delegates was Danid 
C. Gilman, then librarian of Vale Collie. It was remarked by 
those attending that the Michigan Coll^ alone had placed on 
the program several strictly technical papers, the first of these 
being one by Professor Manly Miles, on "Pig Feeding." On 
my arising to a point of orda, claiming that the object of the 
meeting was to discuss the education of men and not animals. 
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the objectum was not sustained by the chairmaa, in view of the 
prominence of the speaker, and the seniority of the Michigan 
CoUc^ It clearly developed during the later discussioiis that 
Mirhigan College considered that she had already solved tfie 
psoblem, and that what has since borne the designation (rf the 
"Midiigan Plan," viz., a large pioportitm oi student labor, "to 
keep up the habit and not wean the pupils from the farm," was 
the only admissible method of agricultuial education. The 
predominance of opimtm at the adjoununent of the convention 
seemed to favor that plan, ohhou^ many vigorous protests 
a^inst the use of so much of the students' time for mere mechan- 
ical exercise were voiced. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell elaborately, before this audi- 
ence, upon the change of views and practice which experience 
has brou^t about in the Michigan College itself, and upcm the 
gradual evolution of the "Wisconsin Flan," according to which 
it is distinctly recognized that the colleges organized undei die 
Morrill Act cannot educate the bulk of the farmers* saos to be 
farmers, any more than the universities can directly educate the 
bulk of the rest of the population to their several pursuits. It is 
now recognized that in agricultural education as in every other, 
there must be a gradation of schools and of instruction, from 
the primary through graded grammar and hi^ schools; so that 
it shall be the special function of the colleges to train, in the 
main, agricultural experts and teachers, the lack of whom at this 
time offers the most serious obstacle to the effective organiza- 
titm oi instruction in agriculture hi the lower schools, where alone 
the bulk of the population can be trained in anyfliing. It is the 
attempt, made at first, to perform the physically impossible task 
of satisfactorily combinii^ elementary and colle^te training 
within the colleges themselves, that has long made of them a 
b(me of omtoition. For they were popularly charged with 
"educating the boys away from the farm," while m reality they 
were merdy fulfilling their prescribed du^ of giving instructkm 
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in "the sciences bearing on agriculture and the mechanic 
arts." 

I have held and defoided these views for nearly foity years, 
mostly against heavy popular odds, but I do not fail to recognize 
and fully appreciate the inestimable services which the Michigan 
College has rendered to the cause of agricultural education. 
First in the field, and with few available precedents to act upon, 
amid intensely [oactical surroundings, she took what appeared 
to be the most obvious and direct course toward the desired end, 
thus givii^ an object-lesson of the greatest importance to all the 
younger states and colleges. Therefore, in my view, the achieve- 
ments of the Michigan Agricukuial College during the second 
half-cmtury upcm which she is now entering, can hardly be 
more widely useful than have been those of the first, the end of 
which brin^ her well-deserved ccngratulations from all parts 
(A the United States. 

Euo. W. HitOABD 
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FROM BYRON D. HALSTQ) 

Of the Clua o< 1871. iBttnctcr, 1S73-74. ProfoMr <rf Bctu; ud 
^g tkuHut t, Rncgm CoU^e, 1889- 

New Bkunswioc, N. J., May 99, 1907 
President Jonathan L. Snyder: 

My love to my Mother, whose paeans are sung 
The queen d all otheis, and fiity years young. 

Bykom D. Haisted 
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FROM PRICE J. WILSON 

TuTiN, Ohio, May 33, 1907 

President of AgriaiUural College, Lansing, Mich.: 

My deab PuBSiDEia; Stnnn:R: I certainly do most hi^y 
appreciate your kind invitatioD of TsSaj 18 to attend the Semi- 
CaUennial Exercises of your great institution. My uncle, 
P. J. Price, Mr. H. A- Woodworth's fatbei-in-law, my brother, 
and mysdf walked out from lansing that day,' for conveyances 
were of primitive style and not plenty in those days. We all 
enjoyed the exercises. The address of the president of the 
College was full of hope and you are enjoying its fruition in 
these days. I rejoice in the success that has come to Michigan 
Agricultural College. 

I hope the days of next week will be ddi^tful and full of 
rational enjo3rment. I hope to accept yom invitaticm to be 
present and I do sincerely thank you for this kindness. 

Very truly yours 

PaicE J. Wilson 

> Maf 13, 1657, on which day MicMgtn Agricultunl Cdlege wu fomuitl; 
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LIST OF DELEGATES AND OTHER DISTINGUISHED 
GUESTS 

*Tbe Bttl sbcwB th&t k dulr accredited del^^te Is niuble to be prCMDt. 
FOREIGN CNIVERSmES AND COLLEGES 
UmTersity of Cambridge 

Dean Hrauy T. BoYcy, F.R.S., LLJ)., D.Ci.» 
University d Edinburg 

Frofeswr Robcxt Wallace 
Friedrichs-Uiiiversitlt 

Carl StdnbrBck, Ph.D. 
Univeisity of Naples 

Piebo Cardidlo 
McGiU University 

Prindpal Jama W. Robertson, IX J>., C.M.G.* 
Univeisity of Toronto 

President G. C Credmtn, BSA., MS. 
Umvosity of Upsala, Sweden 

CarlG. Dahl 
Ontario Agricultural CoU^e 

Frendent G. C. Credman, B.SA, M.S. 
ABfERICAN UNIVERSmES AND COLLEGES 
AdiianCdl^e 

Rn. John W. Gray, MA., D.D. 
Albion College 

Frendoit Samud D»^ LL J>. 
Afana College 

President August F. Bmske, D J>. 
Amhost CoU^e 

Snpointendent S. O. ^utwell 
365 
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Baldwin Univeisity 

Piewlmt G«xse Uake Rogcn, A.M., B.D., PhJ>., D J>. 
Blackburn Collie 

Victor U. Owe, A.B. 
Buclmell University 

Prerident John Bawud Bania, E%.D., LLJ>. 
CcDtral^tate Normal School 

Profcaior WUiam Bellis, B.S., B.PtL 
Clark^Univeisity 

l^lmrorth G. Lonouter, RlD.. LLJ>. 
C3ems(m Agricultural CoU^e 

FiofcsBor J. N. Hsiper 

PiofcsBor W. M. Rigg^ M.E. 
Cobiado State Agricultuial Collie 

Pn>fenor C. P. Gillette, M.S. 
Colorado School of Mines 

PreaidMit Victor CItftoD Andenon, A.B^ ScJ>. 
Connecticut Agricultutal CoU^ 

I^cadent Rnfua Wluttakcr Sdmaon, AJL, B J>. 
ComelljUnivetsity 

Dean Liberty Hjde B&iley, M.S. 

ProfesKir R. C. Carpenter, LL.D. 

PiDfesBor Thomas Forajth Hunt, M.SC., D.Sc 

Profeasor L. B. JudscHi, B.S. 

ProfesBor Raymond Allen PearsMi, M.S. 

ProfesKH John Craig; M.S. 

Profeaaw M. V. Slingerland, Fh.D. 
Detroit College 

President R, D. Slerin, S.J.» 
Eailhain Coll^^ 

Fred R. Hathawaj, M^. 
Greorgia State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 

Preadent Heorj Clay White, PhJ>., D.C.L^ LLD. 
George Washington University 

Rev. Richard D. Harian, D J>., IXJ>. 
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Bamiltoii Collie 

Rev. Wniard E. Spencer, A.U., D JD. 
'Bimptoa Institute 

Directot E. A. Bishop, B.S. 
^rvard University 

Professor Theodwe Lyman, Pb.D. 
Hillsdale CoU^e 

Premdent Joseph muiam Manck, A^., LLJ>. 
Hope Collie 

President Gemt J. Kollen, A.M., LL.D. 
Indiana University 

E. A. Biyaa, A.M., LL.D. 
Iowa State G)U^ of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 

Preadent A. B. Storms, A.M., D.D., LL.D.* 

Dean C. F. CurtiaB, M.S.A. 

Profeasor L. H. Pammel, I^D. 

P. G. Holdcn, B.Pd., M.S. 
Kalamazoo College 

President A. Gaylord Slocum, A.M., LL J>. 
Kansas State Agricultural Coll^ 

President E. R. P^chola, B.D., B.S., A.M. 

Regent A. M. Story 
Eentuc^ State College 

President James Kennedy PatteracHi, Ph J>., LL.D. 
Lake Erie College 

ProfeMCff Inn McE. AUiaon, B.E. 
Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical 
College 

Dr. Wm. H. Dalrymple, M.R.C.V.S. 
Massachusetts Agricultural College 

President Kenyoa L. Butteifield, B.S., A.M. 

Wm. H. Bowker, B.S. 

Professor George E. Ston^ PhJ>. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

PiofessOT Geo. W. Patterson, B.S., M.A., PhJ>. 
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MjHTTii Uluvcisity 



B UairinU Dana, ILS., Fh.D. 
MifTiigan CoU^C of MmCS 

Pioident F. W. McNair, B.S. 
M Jchigan State Nonnal Cdl^ 

Praidcot L. H. Jodcs, A. H. 
MississipiH Agricultural and Mechanical Cdl^ 

Presdoit Jobn C. Budj, AM., LL J). 
Afissouri School of Mines 

PtofeMM P. J. waking, B.S. 
Mount Ho^ke Coll^ 

Mn. LeaiteB Connor, B^. 
Natbnat Farm School 

Director John Hosei Wa^ibitm, AM., Hi.D. 
New Hampshiie CoDege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 

Praident W. O. Gibl», M.S. 

ProfcMor E. Dvi^t Skoderaoo, B.S., B.SA. 
North Dakota Agricultural CoUc^ 

ProfcMor C B. WaUnMi, B.S. 
Northern State Nonnal School 

Prindp^ Jama H. B. Kare, A.M. 
Northweston University 

Presdoit Abnm nrmegudner Baina, ScD., LL.D. 
Obeilin Colle^ 

Dean Chariea E. St John, B.S., PhD. 
Ohio State University 

Dean Hornet C. Price, M^.A. 

Profeaaor William R. Laxeabj, M.Agr. 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 

Director William L. English, B.S. 

Profeaor W. R. Wri^t, B.S. 
Olivet Collie 

Preadent EUswordi G. I^ucaster, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Oregon Agricultural Coll^^ 

Preaidcait W. J. Kerr, D.Sc. 
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Pomsylvajiia State College 

Wc»-Preaideiit Judaon P. Welch, PhJ>. 

Frofosor H. E. Van Normnii, B.S. 
Pomona CoU^e 

ProfeBBor Albert John Cook, D.Sc. 
Purdue University 

President \nnthrDp Ellsworth Stone, A.M., Ph J)., T.T..T>. 

Professor W. C Latta, M.S. 

^TOktaor J. Troop, M.S. 

C. G. Woodbury, B.S. 
Rhode kland College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 

President Howard Edwards, LL.D. 
Rutgers CoUe^ 

President W. H. S. Demarest, A.M., D J). 

Professor Edward B. VoOThees, A.M., D.Sc. 

Professor J. G. Lipman, A.M., Ph.D. 
South Dakota CoU^e of Agriculture and Mechanic Aits 

Premdent Robert t. Skgle, A.M., Ph.D. 

Director James W. WOson, M.Sj\. 

State College of Washington 

President Enoch A. Bryan, A.M., LL.D. 
Swarthmore Coll^ 

Ralph Stone, BA., LL.B. 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical Collie 

Professor Charles H. Alrord, B.S. 
Tusk^«e Normal and Industrial Institute 

Charles W. Greene 
Union College 

Hrai. Charles DeWtt Lawton, C.E., A.M. 
University of California 

President Benjamin Ide Wheeler, PhJ>., LL.D. 

Hon. A. W. Foster 
University of Georgia 

Prendent Henry Clay White, Ph.D., D.C.I-, LLJ>. 
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Univeiuty of Blmois 

Praidait Edmund Janes Juno, A.M., PhJ>^ LLJ>.* 

Dean Eugene DavenpcKt, M.S., M.Aj;r., LL.D. 

Superintendent Fred H. Rankin 

Profenor H. W. Mnmford, B.S. 
University of Maine 

Praideat G«orge Emoiy Fellows, PhJ>^ L.H.D., LL J>. 

Don Wm. D. Hard, B3. 

Piofeasor M. J. Doney, B.S. 
University of Michigan 

Preadent Jamea BurriU Angelt, A.M., LL.D. 

ProfcMor Jacob Rdg^iard, Ph.B. 

Prafeaor Mortitner Elwyn Coolejr, M.E., LL.D. 

pTofe«» J. B. P<^k>ck, ScD. 
Univeisity of Minnesota 

Rofessor Hanj SuTder, B.S. 

ProfcaHx' Samuel B. Green. B.S. 

Profeaaor C. P. Bull, B.Agr. 
Univeisity of Missouri 

Profeaaor F. fi. Mumford, B.S. 

Dean H. J. Watera, B.S.A. 

P. J. WUkinB, B.S. 
Univeisity of Nebraska 

Dean Chailea E. Besser, Ph.D., LLJ>. 

DtrectOT Albert Eugme Danasm, A.B. 

Profeaaor H. R. Smith, B.S. 
Univeisity of Nevada 

Profeaaor Henry Thurtell, B.S. 
Univeisity of Oklahoma 

Praident David R. Boyd, A^., Ph.D. 
University of Rochester 

ProfeMor Ftands W. Kebey, A.M. 
University of Tennessee 

Profeaaor Brown Ayrea, Ph.D., LL.D.* 

Director H. A. Mts^^ 

Profeaaor Chariea E. PeniB, B.S. 
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Uhiveisity of Vermont 

President Matthew Henry Budchain, D.D., LL.D. 
University of Wisconsin 

President Charies R. Vao Hiae, M.S., Ph.D.* 

Ri^ent W. D. Hooid 

Dean WUiam Amon Henrjr, D.Sc. 

Pnfessot H8IT7 Luman Ruasell, M.S., Ph.D. 
Univeisity of Wyoming 

President Frederick M. Tlsdel, Ph.D. 
Vir^nia Agricultural College and Expeiimoit Statical 

Dean Andrew M. Soule, B.S.A.* 
Washington and Lee Univeisity 

Presidmt G«orgc H. Dennj, M.A., PLD., LL.D. 
Western Colle^ for Women 

Professor Mary P. teach, Ph.D. 
Western State Noimal School 

Principal Dwigbt B. Waldo, Ph.B., AM. 
Wheaton College 

President Chariea A. Blanchaid, AM., D.D. 
WHliams College 

Leartns Connor, M.A., M J>. 
Tufts ColU^ 

President Frederick W. Hamilton, AM., DJ)., LL.D.* 

AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS 
Arizona Experiment Station 

Director Robert Hnrnphry Forbes, MJS. 
Cobrado Agricultural Experiment Station 

Director L. G. Carpenter, M.S. 
Oxmecticut Agricultural Experiment Station 

Director Edward H. Jenkins, FhJ>. 
Cuban Agricultural Experiment Station 

Director J. T. Crawley 

NdKm S. Mayo, B.S, M.D.C. 
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Ddavaxe Collq^ Experiment Station 

- iLDiredorH. HBTwsrd, U.Sj^. 
Florida Agricultuial Experiment Station 

Diiector P. H. Rolfs, M.S. 
XUtnois UoiTetsity Agricultural Experiment Station 

Diiector Eugene Davenport, M.Agr., LL J). 
Indiana Agricultural Experiment Station 

Director Arthni Goas, M.S. 
Iowa .^^ricuUural Experiment Station 

IMrector C. F. Cnrtus, B.S.A., M.S.A. 
SJutsas Agricultural Experiment Station 

Director Chulei Williftm Burkett, M.Sc. 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station 

Direcbff M. A. Scovell, Ph.D. 

PiofeflKV H. Garmaii 
Maine Agricultural Experiment Station 

Director Ous. D. Woods, ScJ). 
Maryland Agiicutturai Expmmat Stati(m 

PnrfeswT C. P. Close, M.S. 
Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment Station 

Diiector Wm. P. Brooks, Ph.D. 

Dr. George Edmid Stone, Ph.D. 
l£ssissippi Agricultuial Experiment Station 

Director W. L. Hatchinson, M.S. 
Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station 

Director H. J. Waters, B.S. 
Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station 

Director E. A. Burnett, B.S. 

Supaintoident W. P. SiiTder, M.S. 
New Jersey Agricultural Expoimcnt Station 

Jacob G. Lipman Ph J>. 
New York Agricultural Experiment Station, Comdl 

Diiector Liberty Hyde Baltej, M.S. 

Pnrfeasor R. A. PeancHi, M.S. 
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New York Agricultural Ezperiment Station, Geneva 

DilcctH Whitmaa H. Jordan, M.S., D.Sc, LLJ>. 

F. C. Stewart, M.Sc. 

P. J. FaiTott, A.M. 

F. H. Ball, B.S. 
Ncffth Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station 

Henry Luke BoUey, M.S. 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 

Directe Cbaries Embree Thome, UJl 

H(». T. C. La^ B.S. 

O. O. Sdbj, B.S. 

Ji^ Cartwr^ht, B.S. 

W. J. Guea, B.S. 
Oklahoma Experiment Station 

DincbK' W. L. English, fi.S. 
Pennsylvania Experiment Station 

Director Hency PrentiaB Annsby, PIlD, IX.D. 
Rhode Island Agricultural Experiment Station 

Director H. J. Wheeler, M^., Ph.D. 
South Carolina Experiment Station 

Directed Joseph Nelson Harper, M J\gT. 
South Dakota Experiment Station 

Dtrectar James Wilbnr VTOson, M.S. 
Stons Agricultural Experiment Station 

Director Louis Adelbert CHntoo, M.S. 
Texas Agricultural Ezpaiment Station 

Acting Director J. W. Canon, B.S. 
Utah Agricultural Experiment Station 

Director Ehner Darwin Ball, M.S. 

P. A. Yoder, PhJ>. 
Ve^mcMit Experimmt Statitm 

Director Joseph L. HDla, D.Sc 
West Virgina Agricultural Experiment Station 

Director James H. Stewart, A.M. 
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Wsansin Agricoltuial Experinunt Statum 

Directs Wmiam Amoa Baay, D^ 

FrDfOBor Hany Lnman RoaMll, MS., PhJ>. 
Wyoming Experiment Station 

Director fi. C. Buffum, M^. 

AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences 

Frendent Junes Bunil! Angell, A^., LLJ>. 
American Antiquarian Society 

Pnidait James Bnnill Angell, A.M., LLJO. 
American Chemical Society 

Pnrfeasor Fnuk S. Kedzie, M.S. 
Ammcan Institute of Electrical Engineers 

ProfcMor Morgan Brooks, Pb.B., MJB. 
American Hiikisophical Society 

Dincbc William Powdl Wilson, D^ 
American Society <A Mechanical Engineers 

Profenor Paul M. Chamberlain, M.S. 

Protaafx M. E. Codejr, LL.D. 

Mr. Alex. Dow 

Mr. F. E. Eiibr 
Geob^cal Society of America 

Frank Lererett, B.Sc 
Michigan Academy of Science 

ProfeMot James B. Pollock, M.S., ScD. 

Michigan Engineering Society 

President Frank Hodgman, M.S. 
Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society 

Presidait Clarence M. Burton, S.B., LL.fi. 
National Academy of Sciences 

Director Thomas Chrowder Chamberiin, FhH., ScJ>.. IXJ>. 
National Educational Association 

Henry R. Patten^, B.S. 
Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineeis 

Frank E. Kiibr 
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GENERAL AND TECHNICAL SOCZETIES 
AnKxican C3ieviot Sheep Society 

Secretaiy F. E. Dawkr 
AmeiicaD Oxford Down Recoid AssodatioQ 

L. N. Olmsted 
AmericaQ Rambouillet Sheq> Breedera' Assodatitm 

R.M.Wood 
American Shetland Pcmy Chib 

TOlliam R. Goodwin, M.S. 
American Shropshire Sheep Registry Association 

T.A.Bal>)r 

American Tamworth Swine Record 

Secretaiy E. N. Ball, B.S. 
Ayrshire Breeders' Association 

Hon. Henry R. HUfS, M J>. 
Gbbteia-Friesian Association of America 

Ficndent R. C Reed 
Massachusetts State Forestry Department 

State Forester F. W. Rue 
Michigan Dairymen's Association 

S. J. Wilson 
Mich^an Forestry Commission 

PRtideDt Chaila W. Gaifidd, M.S. 
Michigan Merino Sheep Breeders' Association 

Secretuy K N. Ball, M.S. 
Mv'h'gft;' State Agricultural Society 

Secretaiy I. H. Butterfidd 
l£chigan State Grange 

Hon. George B. Horton 
Michi^n State Live Stock Sanitary Commission 

H.H. Hindi 

C. A. Tyler 

John McKay 
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